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Mt Dear Sir, 

There is not an individual in the whole circle 
of the profession, to whom I could with greater satisfaction, or 
with so much propriety, dedicate thb work as to yourself. 

Ardent and zealous in the advancement of our science, you 
must deeply deplore the prejudices that retard its progress ; — 
eminently enlightened in Natural History, you can justly 
appreciate the importance of its applications to Medicine ; 
while your well-known earnestness in upholding the dignity, 
and in encouraging the Intimate exercise of our profession, 
marics you as the most proper patron of a work, the aim of 
which is to extinguish the false li^ts of empiricism, and to 
substitute a steady beacon on the solid and permanent basis of 
truth and science : at the same time, the extensive practice 
which your talents and urbanity so justly command in this 
metropolis, must long since have taught you the full extent of 
that empiricism which it has been my endeavour to expose, and 
the practical mischief of that ignorance which it has been my 
object to enlighten. 

Nor let me omit to mention the claims of that friendship 
which has for many years subsisted between us ; be assured 
that I am gratefully sensible of those personal obligations 
which so fully justify this public avowal of them ; confidently 
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trusting that you wil> not measure the gratitude which your 
kindness has inspired, by the merits of the offering by which 
it is acknowledged, but rather by the truth and sincerity of the 
Dedication, by which I am enabled to express 

My respect for your talents ; 

esteem for your virtues ; 
and wishes for your happiness ; 

Dover-Street, October, 1822. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE FIFTH EDITION. 



Nearly twelve months have elapsed since the Fourth Edi« 
tion was pronounced by my Publisher to be otU of print. An 
anxious desire to render the work worthy of the very liberal 
patronage which it has received from the medical profession, 
is the only apology I have to offer for a delay which mi^t be 
mistaken for apathy. 

The increased size of the work, has induced me to publish 
the present edition in two volumes ; an arrangement which 
will be found perfectly consistent with the original design, and 
with the distinct objects of study and reference for which it 
was calculated. The increase of materials has been, in some 
measure, derived firom the communications which I have re- 
cdved from English practitioners ; and from the recently ex- 
tended researches of the French and German Chemists ; but 
principally from the farther developement of those views re- 
specting the primary and secondary operations of medicinsi 
bodies, which were announced, but not explained, in the 
former editions. 

To the first volume an extensive index has been added, at 
the su^estion of Sir Gilbert Blane, who expressed an opinion 
that my Essay on Medicinal Combination might be enhanced 
in practical utility by affording to the Student a readier access 
to its precepts and illustrations ; an improvement which I 
have just been informed, by a letter from New-Yoric, has been 
anticipated by the American publishers, in an edition lately 
reprinted in that country. 



\t ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the enumeration of the Officinal Formulas, I have, foir 
the sake of avoiding confusion, designated the modus operandi 
of tfafe principal ii^redients, bj the old English letters, placed 
in brackets, after each preparation, and which correspond with 
the kejf Utters displayed in the synoptical table in the first 
volume. 

The reader will perceive that the list of Patent lifedicines, 
or J^ostrums, has been considerably extended; and the autibor 
cannot cease to deplore a credulity which should uphold and 
cherish so dii^raceful and mischievous a system of treachery 
and imposture. 

J. A. P- 



PREFACE 

TO THS 

SECOND AMERICAN EDITION. 



Wren the first American Edition of Dr. Paris^s Pharmacologia 
was published, few physiciaps in this conntrj were acquainted, 
either with the character of the work or the repntation of its 
Author. It was preceded by no recommendations to professional 
favour, nor was it subsequently honoured, eren by the customary 
introduction of a critical review. It soon, however, obtained 
celebrity by its merits. Its popularity has been evinced by the 
sale of a large edition published the last year. 

Dr. Paris's happy illustration of the operation of medicines* 
as diversified by combination, appears to be pecuhariy hk own ; 
and he has so fer succeeded in reducing his princij^es to 'scientific 
accuracy, and in rendering them applicable to practice, as justly 
to merit the praise of forming a new era in the departments of 
Pharmacy and Prescription. In the Fifth London Edition^ which 
is here reprinted, it will be perceived that the author has greatly 
enlaiged the first part-— the most original and interestmg por* 
tion of the work ; and thus, by supplying an important deficiency 
in his previous editions, has rendered his book complete. In its 
present form, it is entitled to the double commendation, <^ being 
a work admirably suited to the wants of the profession, and the 
only one of its kind. 

The author has probably introduced, into the second volume, 
every article of the Materia Medka, which he thinks worthy of 
being retained in use ; but there are, unquestionably, many vialu- 
able medicines of American promotion, friiich it is presumed are 
known but imperfectly, if at all to him, and a ^^scriplion of which, . 
it is believed, will render the work more usefiil to the profession 
in this, country. From this consideration, the American Editor 
has attempted to incorporate, in this edition, a brief notice of the 
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most valuable medicinal substances of the United States. In 
pursuance of this object, he has endeayoured to conform, gene- 
rally, to the plan, and to imitate, as far as practicable, the brevity 
of the Author. This alone is a sufficient reason for excluding 
several articles which doubtless possess medicinal virtues, and 
were appropriately introduced into the American Pharmacopoeia, 
but which have yet but an unsettled character. If a few articlesi 
which have heretofore received but little notice, appear to be 
treated with unmerited attention, it is because the editor has tested 
their virtues, can vouch for their merits, and is therefore desi- 
rous of rendering them more conspicuous. On the other hand, 
he has investigated, with considerable labour and perseverance, 
the chemical and medicinal qualities of many vegetables of sup- 
posed value, and the results have shown them unworthy of further 
notice. 

In making this selection, the Editor has been unwilling to multi*' 
ply new remedies, or to hazard the introduction of such as may be 
found of no value. And as he wished to form an opinion of their 
medicinal virtues, not less from his personal observation than from 
the testimony of others, he b more apprehensive that the number 
of substances admitted is too limited than too large. Error of 
de^ciency on this subject, however, will be regarded as the lesser 
evil of die two, while the reader has access to the valuable and 
more comprehensive writings of the Bartons, Bigelow, Coxe, 
Thatcher, Dyckman, Chapman, and Eberle. 

To avoid increasing the confusion which has resulted from a 
multiplicity of synonyms, and which has greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of our Materia Medica, the Editor has copied, from the Ameri- 
can Pharmacopoeia, the scientific and vulgar names of such of the 
articles as are noticed in that work. And as the writings of Bige- 
low and Barton, not only constitute the basis of this department of 
American Science, but really furnish the most accurate and exten- 
sive information relating to most of the vegetables of which they 
have treated, he has also followed the example of the Pharma- 
copoeia in referring to them, on every article which has been the 
subject of their investigation. 
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The Editor has thought it expedient to deviate from the plan of 
the author, by briefly describing the specific character of most of 
the indigenous vegetables here noticed ; presuming that few mem- 
bers of the profession are so familiar with them all, as to be able 
to identify them by their sensible properties. He has also dis- 
pensed with any remarks on adulteraiians and incompatible 9ub* 
stances : for most of the plants in question are found growing so 
abundantly, and may be so easily procured of the bes^quality, that 
no inducement exists to fraudulent adulterations ; and, with regard 
to their incompatibiUty with other substances, it is only necessary 
to advert to the small number and uniform similarity of the proxi- 
mate principles of most vegetables that have been analyzed, to 
perceive that a very Umited acquaintance with this branch of 
chemistry wiU enable the physician, in every instance, after know- 
ing the chemical composition of the article, readOy to determine 
what combinations with it are incompatible. 

The additions, in the second yolume, by the American Editor, 
are, for the sake of convenience, introduced into the body of the 
work ; they are preceded and clo8e4 with rules,— enclosed in 
brackets, and signed by the letter I. In the index, the' names of 
the articles he has added or treated of are printed in italics. 

.4. W. IVES. 

Park Placcy JN'ovember, 1823. 
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ing$. That the design however of the present work may not be 
mistaken, it is essential to remark that it is elementary only in 
reference to the art of prescribing, for it is presumed that the 
student is already acquainted with the conmion manipulations of 
pharmacy, and with the first principles of chemistry. When any 
allusions are made to. the processes of the Pharmacopoeia, they 
are to be understood as being only supplementary, or as explana- 
tory of their nature, in reference to the application or medicinal 
powers of the substance in question. The term Pharmacologia, 
as applied to the present work, may therefore be considered as 
contradistinctive to that of Pharmacopeia ; for while the latter de- 
notes the processes for preparing , the former comprehends the 
scientific methods of adminisiering medicinal bodies, and explains 
the obje<;ts and theory of their operation. The articles of the 
Materia Medica have been arranged in alphabetical order, not only 
as being that best calculated for reference, but one which, in an 
elementary work at least, is less likely to mislead, than any ar- 
rangement founded on their medicinal powers ; for in consequence 
of the difficulty of discriminating in every case between the pri- ^ 
mary and secondary effects of a medicine, substances very dis- * 
similar in their nature have been enlisted into the same artificial 
group, and when several such bodies have, from a reliance upon 
their unity of action, been associated together in a medicinal mix* 
ture, it has too often happened that, like tibe armed men of Cadmus, 
they have opposed and destroyed each other. The olgect and 
application of the antique marginal letters, to which the name of 
Key Letter i has been given, are fiilly explained in the First Part 
of the work, and it is hoped, that the scheme possesses t more 
substantial claim to notice than that of mere novelty : it will be 
perceived that in the enumeration of the officinal formulae these 
letters are also occasionally introduced, to express the manner in 
which the particular substance, jander the head of which it stands, 
operates in the combination. If any apology be necessary for the 
introduction of the medicinal formulse, it may be offered in the 
words of Qjuintillian, who very justly observes, " In omnibuefere 
minus valent prtecepta quam exempla ;" or in the language of Sene- 
ca ; " Longum est iter per prtBcepta^ hreroe et ejficax per exemplaJ*^ 
Under the history of each article, I have endeavoured to concen-i 
trate all that is required to be known for its efficacious administra- 
tion, such as, 1. Its sensible qtuilities. 2. Its chemical composition, 
or the constituents in which its medicinal sK^tivity resides. S. Its 
relative solubility in different mmnstrua, and the proportions in which 
it should be mixed, or combined with different bodies, in order to 
produce suspension, or saturation. 4. The Incompatible Substances ; 
that is to say, those substances which are capable of destroying its 
properties, or of rendering its flavour or aspect unpleasant or 
disgusting. 6. The most eligible forms in which it can be exhibited. 
C). Its specific, doses, 7. Its Medicinal Uses, and Effects, H. Its , 
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Preparati(ms^ Qficinal as well as ^iemforaneous. 9. Its JlduUe- 
rations. That snch information is indispensable for the elegant 
and successful exlubition of a remedy, must be sufficiently appa- 
rent ; the injurious changes and modifications which substances 
undergo when they are improperly combined by the ignorant prac- 
titioner, are not, as some have supposed, imaginary, the mere 
ddiramenta doctr%n<B, or the whimsical suggestions of dieoretical 
refinement, but they are really such as to render their powen 
unavailing, or to impart a dangerous violence to their operation. 
*^ Unda dabitftammas et dabit ignis aquas^ 

In the history of the different medicinal preparations, the phar- 
macopoeia of the London College is the standard to which I have 
always referred, although it wiD be perceived that I have frequently 
availed myself of the resources with which the pharmacopceias 
of Edinburgh and Dubhn abound. To a knowledge of the nume- 
rous adulterations to which each article is so shamefully exposed, 
too much importance can be scarcely attached ; and under this 
palpable source of medicinal fallacy and failure, may be very 
rairly included those secret and illegitimate deviations from the 
acknowledged moues of preparation, as laid down in the pharma- 
copoeia, whether practised as expedients to obtain a lucrative noto- 
riety, or from a conceit of their being improvements upon the 
ordinary processes ; for instance, we have lately heard of a whole- 
sale chemist who professes to supply a syrup of roses of very supe- 
rior beauty, and who for this purpose substitutes the petals of the 
red (rosa gallica) for those of the damask rose (rosa centifoUa ;) 
we need not be told, that a preparation of a more exquisite colour 
may be thus afforded, but allow me to ask if this underhanded 
sul^tution be not a manifest act of injustice to the medical prac- 
titioner, who instead of a laxative syrup, receives one which is 
marked by the opposite character of astringency. These observa- 
tions will not apply, of course, to those articles which are avowedly 
prepared by a new process ; for in that case the practitioner is ena- 
bled to make his election, and either to adopt or refuse them at his 
discretion. Thus, since the article Extracta in this work has been . 
printed off, Mr. Barry has applied his ingenious patent apparatus 
for boiling in vacuo^ to the purpose of making Extracts ; we might 
almoist say, a priori, that the results must be more active than those 
obtained in the ordinary way, but they must pass the ordeal of 
experience before they can be admitted into practice. As a brief 
notice of the most notorious Quack Medicines may be acceptable, 
the formulse for their preparation have been appended in notes, 
each being placed at the foot of the particular article which consti- 
tutes its prominent ingredient ; indeed it is essential that the practi^ 
tioner should be acquainted with their composition, for although he 
would refuse to superintend the operation of a boasted panacea, it 
ii but too probable that he may be called upon to counteract its 
baleful influence. 
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From what has been thas stated, it will appear that the volame 
now presented to the pubhc has been so enlarged in its bulk and 
extended in its views, that it rather merits the appellation of a new 
work, than that of a renewed edition of a former one. 

The Historical Introduction^ comprehending the substance of 
die lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, from the recently established chair of Materia Medica» 
has been prefixed to the work, at the desire of several of the 
auditors ; and I confess my readiness to comply with this request, 
as i;t enabled me at once to obviate any misconception or unjust 
representation of those remarks which I felt it my boun<Ien duty 
to offer to the College. 

It will be observed that the work itself is divided into two 
separate and very distinct parts, the First comprehending the princi- 
ples of the art of combination, — the Second^ the medicinal his- 
tory, and chemical habitudes of the bodies which are the subjects 
of such combination. These comprise every legitimate source of 
instruction, and to the young and industrious student, they are 
at once the Loom and the Raw Material. Let him therefore 
abandon those flimsy and ill adapted textures, that are kept 
ready fabricated for the service of ignorance and indolence, and 
by actuating the machinery himself, weave the materials with 
which he is here presented into the forms and objects that may 
best fulfil his intentions, and meet the various exigencies of each 
particular occasion. 

J. A. P. 

Doroer 'Street, January^ 1822. 
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COMPREHENDING 
THE 

SUBSTANCE OF SEVERAL LECTURES 

DELIVERED BT THE AUTHOR 
BEFORE THE 

Hosal eoUegr of Vlsnicfonii, 

FROM THE 

CHAIR OF MATERIA MEDICA, 

In the Years 1 81 9, 20, and 21 . 



It has been very justly observed that there is a certain 
maturity of the human mind acquired from generation to 
generation, in the mass, as there is in the different stages 
of life in the individual man ; — ^What is history, when 
thus philosophically studied, but a faithful record of this 
progress? pointing out for our instruction the various 
causes which have retarded or accelerated it in different 
ages and countries.^' 

Historical Introduction^ p* 18. 
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AN ANALYTICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MORE REMARKABLE CAUSES 
WHICH HAVE, IN DIFFERENT AGES AND COUNTRIES, OPERATED 
IN PRODUCING THE REVOLUTIONS THAT CHARACTKRIZE THE 
HISTORY OF MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES. 



Before I proceed to discuss the particular views which I am 
prepared to submit to the College, on the important but ob- 
scure subject of medicinal combination, I propose to take a 
sweeping and rapid sketch of the different moral and physical 
causes which have operated in producing the extraorchnary 
vicissitudes, which so eminently characterize the history of 
Materia Medica. Such an introduction is naturally suggested 
by the first glance at the extensive and motley assemblage of 
substances with which our cabinets* are overwhelmed. It is 
impossible to cast ouf eyes over such multiplied groups, with- 
out beii^ forcibly struck with the palpable absurdity of some — 
the disgusting and loathsome nature of others — ^the total want 
of activity in many — and the uncertain and precarious reputa- 
tion of all— or, without feeling an eager curiosity to inquire, 
from the combination of what causes it can have happened, 
that substances, at one period in the highest esteem, and of ge- 
nerally acknowledged utihty, have fallen into total neglect and 
disrepute ; — ^why others, of humble pretensions, and little sig- 
nificance, have maintained their ground for so many centuries ; 
and on what account, materials, of no enei^ whatever, have 
received the indisputable sanction, and unqualified support, of 
the best and wisest practitioners of the age. That such fluc- 

^ The College of Physicians may now be said to possess one of the most 
complete collections of Materia Medica in Europe. That collected by Dr. 
Borgess, and presented to the College after bis death by Mr. Brande, to 
whom it was bequeathed, has lately been collated with the cabinet of Dr. 
Combe, parchaseci for that purpose. Its arrangement has been directed by a 
feeling of convenience for reference, rather than by any theoretical views re- 
lative to the natural, chemical, and medicinal histories of its constituent parts. 
Under proper regulations, it is accessible to the sttidious nnd respectable 
members ot the profession. 
Vol. I. 3 
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tuitions in ojpinion and versatility in practice, should have pro- 
duced, even in the most candid and learned observers, an un- 
£ivourable impression with regard to the general efficacy of 
medicines, can hardly excite our astonishment, much less our 
indignation ; nor can we be surprised to find, that another por- 
tion of mankind has at once arraigned Physic as a fallacious 
art, or derided it as a composition of error and fraud.* They 
ask — and it must be confessed that they ask with reason — ^what 
pledge can be afforded them, that the boasted remedies of 
the present day will not, hke their predecessor^, fall into dis- 
repute, and in their turn, serve only as humiliating memorials 
of the credulity and infatuation of the physicians who com- 
mended and prescribed them? There is surely no question 
connected with our subject, which can be more interesting and 
important, no cme which requires a more cool and dispassionate 
inquiry, and certainly not any which can be more appropriate 
for a lecture, introductory to the history of Materia Medica. I 
shall thei^fore proceed to examine with some attention the re- 
volutions which have thus taken place in the opinions and be- 
lief of mankind, with regard to the efficacy and powers of dif- 
ferent m^cinal agents ; such an inquiry, by referring them to 
eauses capable of a philosophical investigation, is calculated to 
remove many of the unjust prejudices which have been excited, 
to quiet the doubts and alarms which have been so industriously 
propagated, and, at the same time, to obviate the recurrence 
ef several sources of error and disappointment. 

This moral view of events, wi&out any regard to chronolo- 
gical minutiae, may be denominated the Philosophy of Histo- 
ry, and should be carefully distin^ished from that technical and 
barren erudition, which consists in a mere knowledge of names 
and dates^ and which is perused by the medical student with as 
viuch apathy, and as Uttle profit, as monks count their bead- 
roll, tt has been very justly observed, that there is a certain 
maturity of the human mind, acquired from generation to ge- 
neration, in the massj as there is in the different stages of Ufa, 
in the individtial man ; what is history, when thus philosophi- . 
cally stuped, but the faithful record of this progress ? pointing 
out for our instruction the various causes which have retarded 
or accelerated it in different ages and countries. 

In tracing the history of the Materia Medica to its earliest 
periods, we shall find that its pn^ress towards its present ad- 
vanced state, has been very slow and unequal, very unUke the 

* A taito forttign writer, impreiMd witli thb sentiment, has given the follow- 
'mgjtattiring definition of our profession. '< Phytic is the art ofamvsing the 
jinhent, white Jfettttre eitres his disease. '' 
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steady and successive improvement wluch has attended other 
branches of natural knowledge ; we shall perceive even that 
its advancement has been continually arrested, and often en* 
tirely subverted, by the caprices, prejudices, auperstitions, and 
knavery of mankind; unlike too the other branches of science, 
it is incapable of successful generalization ; in the progress of 
the history of remedies, when are we able to produce a disco- 
very or improvement, which has been the result of that happv 
combination of Observation, Analogy, and Experiment, which 
has so eminently rewarded the labours of modem science ? 
Thus, Observation led Newton to discover, that the refractive 
power of transparent substances was, in general, in the ratio of 
their density, but, that of substances of equal density, those 
which possessed the refractive power in a higher degree were 
inflammable. Analogy induced him to conclude that, on this 
account, water even must contain an inflammable principle^ 
and Experiment enabled Cavendish and Lavoisier to demon- 
strate the surprising truth of Newton^s induction^ in their im- 
mortal discovery of the chemical composition of that fluid. 
The history of Astronomy will furnish another illustration 
equally beautiful and instructive, — ^Professor Kant observed an 
unequal space in the distance that separatesSatumand Jupiter; 
by Analogy he conjectured that another Planet would be found 
to occupy the interv^al ; a supposition which was happilv con- 
firmed by a telescopic experiment j in the discovery of IJranus, 
by Herschel. But it is clear that such piinciples of research, 
and combination of methods, can rarely be applied in the in- 
vestigation of remedies, for every problem which involves tba 
phenomena of Ufe is unavoidably embarrassed by circumstances, 
so compUcated in their nature, and fluctuating in their opera- 
tion, as to set at defiance every attempt to appreciate their in- 
fluence; thus an observation or experiment upqp the effects of 
a medicine, is Uable to a thousand fallacies, unless it be 
carefully repeated under tbe various circumstances of health 
and disease, in different climates, and on different consti- 
tutions. We all know how very differently opium, or mer- 
cury, will act upon different individuals, or even upon the 
same individual, at different times, or under different circum- 
stances; the effect of a stimulant upon the living body is not 
in the ratio of the intensity of its impulse, but in proportion to 
the degree of excitement, or vital susceptibility of the indivi- 
dual to whom it b applied: this is illustrated in a clear 
and familiar manner, by the very different sensations of heat 
which the same temperature will produce under different 
circumstances: in the road over the Andes, at about halfway 
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between the foot and 4lie summit, there is a cottage in whicb 
the ascending and descending travellers meet; the former, who 
have just quitted the sultry valleys at <the base, are so relaxed, 
that the sudden diminution of temperature produces in them 
the feeling of intense cold, vfhilst tiie latter, who have left the' 
frozen sununits of the mountaiq, are overcome by the distress- 
ing sensation of extreme heat. But we need not climb ^the 
Andes for an illustration ; if we plunge one hand into a basin 
of hot, and the other into one of cold water, and then mix the 
contents of each vessel, and replace both hands in the mixture, 
we shall experience the sensation of heat and cold, from one 
and the same medium ; the hand, that had been previously ih 
the hot, will feel cold, whilst that which had been immersed 
in the cold water, will experience a sensation of heat. Upon 
the same princmle, ardent spirits will produce very opposite 
effects upon different constitutions and temperaments, and we 
are enabled to reconcile the conflicting testimonies respecting 
the powers of opium in the cure of fever: aUments, also, which 
under ordinary circumstances would occasion but little effect, 
may in certain conditions of the system, act as powerful stimu- 
lants : a fact which is well exempUfied by the history of persons 
who have been enclosed in coal mines for several days without 
food, from the accidental falling in of the surrounding strata, 
when they have been as much intoxicated by a basin of broth, 
as a person, in common circumstances, would have been by 
two or three bottles of wine.* Many instances i^ surest 
themselves to the practitioner in farther illustration of th^se 
views, and I shall have occasion to recur to the subject at a 
future period. 

To such Causes we must attribute the barren labours of thq 
ancient empirics, who saw without discerning, administered 
without discriminating, and concluded without reasoning ; nor 
should we be suiprised at the very imperfect state of the ma- 
teria medica, as far as it depends upon what is commonly called 
experience, complicated as this subject is by its numberless re- 
lations with Physiology, Pathology, and Chemistry. Jx>hn Ray 
attempted to enumerate the virtues of plants from experience^ 
and the system serves only to commemorate his &ilure: Vogel 
likewise professed to assign to substances, those powers which 

^Elizabeth Woodcock, who was buried in the Snow, for the space of 
eight days, in the neigbourhood of Cambridge, and whpm I frequently visited, 
died in consequence of the stimulants which she could not resist, and which 
in her peculiar state of eieitement she was unable to bear. In the first volume 
of the Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of Manchester, a case of a Miner 
is recorded, who after remaining for eieht days without food, was killed by 
being placed in a ttarm bed, and fed with chicken-broth. 
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had been learnt from accumulated experience; and he speaks of 
rootsted toad as a specific for the pains of gout, and asserts that 
a person maj secure himself for the whole year from angina, 
by eating a roasted swallow! Such must ever be the case, when 
medicines derive their origin from false experience, and their 
reputation from blind credulity* 

AvALooY has undoubtedly been a powerful instrument in the 
improvement, extension, and correction of the materia medica, 
but it has been chiefly confined to modern times ; for in the 
earlier ages, Chemistry had not^o far unfolded the composition 
of bodies, as^to furnish any just idea of their relations to each 
other, nor had the science of Botany taught us the value and 
importance of the natural affinities which exist in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

With respect to the fallacies to which such analogies are ex- 
posed, I shall hereafter speak at some length, and examine the 
pretensions of those ultra chemists of tiie present day, who 
have, upon every occasion, arraigned, at their self-constituted 
tribunal, the propriety of our medicinal combinations, and the 
validity of our national pharmacopoeias. 

In addition to the obstacles already enumerated, the progress 
of our knowledge respecting the virtues of medicines, has met 
with others of a moral character, which have deprived us in a 
great degree of another obvious method of research, and ren- 
dered our dependence upon testimony uncertain, and often 
entirely fallacious. The human understanding, as Lord Bacon 
justly remarks, is not a mere faculty of apprehension, but is 
affected, more or less, by the will and the passions ; what man 
wishes to be true, that he too easily beUeves to be so, and I 
conceive that physic has, of all the sciences, the least preten* 
sionstoproclaimitselfindependentof the empire of the passions* 

In our researches to discover and fix the period when reme- 
dies were first employed for the alleviation of bodily suffering, 
we are soon lost in conjecture, or involved in fable ; we are 
unable to reach the period in any country, when the inhabitants^ 
were destitute of medical resources, and we find among the 
most uncultivated tribes, that medicine is cherished as a bless- 
ing, and practised as an art, as by the inhabitants of New Hol- 
land and New Zealand, by those of Lapland and Greenland, 
of North America, and of the interior of Africa. The personal 
feelings of the sufferer, and the anxiety of those about him, 
must in the rudest state of society, have incited a spirit of 
industry and research to procure alleviation, the modification 
of heat and cold, of moisture and drjrness ; and the r^ulation 
and change of diet and habit, must have intuitively suggested 
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themselves for the relief of pain, and when these resources 
failed, charms, amulets, and incantations,* were the natural ex^ 
pedients of the barbarian ever more inclined to indulge the de- 
lusive hope of superstition, than to listen to the voice of sober 
reason. Traces of amulets may be discovered in very early 
history. The learned Dr. Warburton is evidently wrong, 
when he assigns the origin of these magical instruipents to the 
age of the Ptolemies, which was not more than 300 years 
before Christ; this is at once refuted by the testimony of 
Galen, who tells us that the Egyptian king, Nechepisus, who 
lived 630 years before the Christian era, had written, that a 
green jasper cut into the fonn of a dragon surrounded with 
rays, if appUed externally, would strengthen the stomach and 
organs of digestion. We have moreover the authority of the 
Scriptures in support of this opinion ; for what were flie ear- 
rings which Jacob buried under the oak of Shechem, as re- 
lated in Genesis, but amulets ? and we are informed by Jose^ 
phus, in his Antiquities of the Jews,t that Solomon discovered 
a plant efficacious in the cure of Epilepsy, and that he employ- 
ed the aid of a charm or speH for the purpose of assisting its 
virtues ; the root of the herb was concealed in a ring, which 
was appUed to the nostrils of the Demoniac, and Josephus re- 
marks that he himself saw a Jewish Priest practise the art of 
Solomon with complete success in the presence of Vespasian, 
his sons, and the tribunes of the Roman army*t Nor were 
such means confined to dark and barbarous ages ; Theophras- 
tus pronounced Pericles to be insane, because he discovered 
that he wore an amulet about his neck ; and, in the declining 
era of the Roman empire, we find that this superstitious cus- 
tom was so general, that the Emperor Caracalla was induced 
to make a pubUc edict ordaining that no man should wear any 
superstitious amulets about his person. 

In the progress of civilization, various fortuitous incidents,!! 

* Ancient charms were freqilently chanted, or 8ung» to which greater effi- 
cacy was ascribed ; and a belief in the curative powers of music has even ex- 
tended to later times. In the last century, Orazio Bonivoli composed a mass 
for the cessation of the plague at Rome. It was performed in St. Peter'» 
church, of which he was Matslro di Chapella, and the singers, amounting to 
more than two hundred, were arranged in different circles of the dome ; the 
sixth choir occupying the summit of the cupola. 

t Lib. viii. c. 2. 6. I 

\ From this Art of Solomon, exhibited through the medtiim of a ring, or 
seal, we have the eastern stories which celebrate the Seal of Solomon, and 
record the potency of its swav over the various orders of Demons, or of 
Genii, who are supposed to be the invisible tormentors or benefactors of the 
human race. 

II Let the tradition respecting the discovery of the virtues of the Bark serve 
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and even errors in the choice and preparation of aliments, must 
have graduallj unfolded the remedial powers of many natural 
substances ; these were recorded, and the authentic history of 
medicine may date its commencement from the period when 
such records began* The Chaldeans and Babylonians, we are 
told by Herodotus, carried their sick to the public roads and 
markets, that travellers might converse with them, and commu- 
nicate any remedies, which had been successfully used in simi- 
lar cases ; this custom continued during many ages in Assyria ; 
and Strabo states that it prevailed also among the ancient 
Lusitanians, or Portuguese : in this manner, however, the re- 
sults of experience descended only by oral tradition ; it was in 
the temple of Esculapius in Greece, that medical information 
was first recorded ; diseases and cures were there registered 
on durable tablets of marble ; the priests* and priestesses, who 
were the guardians of the temple, prepared the remedies and 
directed their application, and thus commenced the profession 
• of physic* With respect to the actual nature of these remedies, 
it is useless to inquire ; the lapse of ages, loss of records, 
change of language, and ambiguity of description, have render- 
ed every learned research unsatisfactory ; indeed we are in 
doubt with regard to many of the medicines which even Hip- 
pocrates employed* It is however clearly shown by the 
earliest records, that the ancients were in the possession of 
many powerfiil remedies ; thus Melampus of Ai^os, the most 
ancient Greek physician with whom we are acquainted, is said 
to have cured one of the Ai^onauts of sterility, by administer- 
ing the rust of iron in wine for ten days ; and the same physi- 
cian used hellebore as a purge, on the daughters of king Praetus, 
who were afflicted with melancholy. Venesection was also a 
remedy of very early origin, for Podalirius, on hi? return from 
flie Trojan war, cured the daughter of Damethus, who had fall- 
en from a heidit, by bleeding her in both arms. Opium, or a 
preparation of the poppy, was certainly known in the earliest 

18 an iUustration. We are told^ that an Indian being HI of a fever, quench- 
ed his thirst at a pool of water, strongly impregnated with the bark from some 
trees having accidentally fallen into it, and that he was in conseqnpncv cured. 
* As these persons were ambitions to pass for the descendants of Escula- 
pius, thev assumed the name of The Asclepiades. The writings of Fausa- 
nius, Philostratus, and Plutarch, abound with the artifices of those early phy- 
sicians. Aristophanes describes in a truly comic manner the craft and pious 
avariise of these godW men, and mentions the dexterity and promptitude with 
which thev collected, and put into their bags, the bfrerings (ni the altar. The 
patients, daring (his period, reposed on the skins of sacrinced rams, in order 
that they might procure celestial visions. As soon as they were believed to 
be asleep, a priest, clothed in the dress of Esculapius, imitating his manners, 
and accompanied by the daughters of the god, that is, by young actresses, 
thoroughly instructed in their parts, entered, and delivered a medical opinion. 
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ages ; it was probably opium that Helen mixed with wine, and 
gave to the guests of Menelaus, under the expressive name of 
nepenthe^* to drive away their cares, and increase their hilarity, 
and this conjecture receives much support from the fact, that 
the nepenthe of Homer was obtained from the Egyptian 
Thebes ;t and if we may credit the opinion of Dr. Darwin, 
the Cumaean Sibyl never sat on the portending tripod without 
first swallowing a few drops of the juice of the Cherry -laurel. 

*' At Phoebi nondam patiens, immanis in antro 
Baccbatur Vates^ magnum si pectore possit 
Excussisse deum : tanto roagis ille fatigat 
Os rabidum,fera^corda domans, fingitque premendo/' 

JEvMiD. lib. VI. 78. 

There is reason to believe that tiie Pagan priestiiood were 
under the influence of some powerful narcotic during the dis- 
play of their oracular powers, but the effects produced would . 
seem to resemble rather those of Opium, or perhaps of Stra- 
monium, than of the Prussic acid. Monardes tells us that the • 
priests of the American Indians, whenever they were consulted 
by the chief gentlemen, or casiques as they are called, took 
certain leaves of the Tobacco, and cast them into the Are, and 
then received the smoke, which they thus produced, in their 
mouths, in consequence of which they fell down upon the 
ground ; and that after having remained for some time in a 
stupor, they recovered, and delivered the answers which they 
pretended to have received, during their supposed intercourse 
with the world of spirits. 

The sedative powers of the Lactuca Saliva^ or Lettuce,} 
were known also . in the earliest times ; among the fables of 
antiquity, we read that after the death of Adonis, Venus threw 
herself on a bed of lettuces to lull her grief, and repress her 
desires. The sea onion or Sqvill, was administered in cases 
of dropsy by the Egjrptians, under the mystic title of the Eye 
of T\fphon. The practices of incision and scarification were 
employed in the camp of the Greeks before Troy, and the ap- 
pUcation of spirit to wouiids was also understood, for we find 
the experienced Nestor applying a cataplasm, composed of 
cheese, onion, and meal, mixed up with the wine of Pramnos, 
to the wouilds of Machaon.|| 

♦ Odyss A. 
t Hence, the Tincture of Opium has been called Ththaie Tincture. 
X Allusions to thi^ plant frequently occur in the medical writings of anti- 
quity ; we are told that Galen , in the decline of life, suffered mach from 
morbid vigilance, uutii he had recourse to eating a lettuce every evening, 
which cured him. 

i! Iliad A. 



^he revolutions and vicissitudes which remedies have under- 
gone, in medical as well as popular opinion, from the ignorance 
of some ages, the learning of others, the superstitions of the 
weak, and the desi^s of the crafty, afford ample subject for 
philosophical reflection ; some of these revolutions I slmll pro- 
ceed to investigate, classing them under the prominent causes 
which have produced them, viz. Superstition — Credulity — 
Scepticism — False Theory — ^Devotion to Authority, and Esta- 
blished Routine — The assigning to Art that which was the effect 
of unassisted Nature — The assigning to peculiar substances 
Properties, deduced from Experiments made on inferior Ani- 
mals^— Ambiguity of Nomenclature — ^The progress of Botani- 
cal science — The application and'misappUcation of Chemical 
Philosophy — Thelnnuence of Climate and Season on Diseases, 
as well as on the properties and operations of their Remedies 
— The ignorant Preparation, or fraudulent Adulteration of 
Medicines — The unseasonabte collection of those remedies 
which are of vegetable origin ; and, The obscurity which has 
attended the operation of compound Medicines. 

SUPERSTITION- 

A belief in the interposition of supernatural powers in the 
direction of earthly events, has prevailed in every age and 
country, in an inverse ratio with its state of civilization, or in 
the exact proportion to its want of knowledge. '^ In the opi* 
nion of the ignorant mukitude," says Lord Bacon, '^ witchetf 
andimpostors have always held a competition with physicians.'' 
Galen also complains of this circumstance, and observes, that 
his patients were more ob^ent to the oracle in the temple of 
Esculapius, or to their own dreams, than they were to his pre* 
scriptions. The same popular imbecility is evidently all^o* 
rized in the mythology of the ancient poets, when they made 
both Esculapius and Circs the children of Apollo; in truths 
there is an unaccountable propensity in the human mind, unless 
subjected to a very long course of discipline, to indulge in the 
behef of what is improbable and supernatural ; and Urn is per- 
haps more conspicuous with respect to physic than to any other 
afiair of common life, both because the nature of diseases, and 
flie airt of curing them are more obscure, and because disease 
necessarily awakens fear, and fear and ignorance are the natural 
parents ot si^qperstition ; every disease, therefore, the origin 
and cause of which did not immediately strike the senses, m$f 
in all ages been attributed by the ignorant to the wrath of hea- 
ven, to the resentment of some invisible demon^ or to some 

Vol. I. 4 
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malignant aspect of the stars ;* and hence the introduction tft 
a rabble of superstitious remedies, not a few of which were 
rather intended as expiations at the shrines of these offended 
spirits, than as natural agents possessing medicinal powers. 
The introduction of precious stones into the materia medica, 
ardse from an Arabian superstition of this kind ; indeed De 
Boot, who has written extensively upon the subject, does not 
pretend to account for the virtues of gems, upon any philoso- 
phical principle, but firom their being the residence of spirits,' 
and he adds that such substances, from their beauty, splendour, 
and value, are well adapted as receptacles for good spirits !t 

Every substance whose origin is involved in mystery,J has 
at different times been eagerly applied to the purposed of Me- 
dicine : not long since, one of those showers which are now 
known to consist of the excrement of insects, fell in the north 
of Italy ; tiie inhabitants r^arded it as Manna, or some super- 
natural panacea, and they swallowed it with such avidity, that 
it was only by extreme address, that a small quantity was ob- 
tained for a chemical examination. A propensity to attribute 
every ordinary and natural effect to some extraordinary and 
unnatural cause, is one of the striking peculiarities of medi- 
cal superstition; it seeks also explanations from the most 
Sreposterous agents, when obvious and natural ones are in rea- 
iness to solve the problem. ' Soranus, for instance, who was 
cotemporary wife Galen, and wrote the life of Hippocrates t|| 

* The Plague of London was supposed to have ariseafroiii sueh a eausei as 
we team from the writers of that period. I shall quote a passage from • 
pamphlet by W. Kemp> M. ^ dedicated to Charles the Second. « One 
cause of breeding the pestilence is that corruption of the air^ which is occa« 
aioned by the influence, of the Stars, by the aspects, conjunctions, and oppo* 
sitions of the Planets^ by the eclipses of the Sun and Moon, and by the con- 
sequences of Comets. Mra reg^tU homines, sed regit astra Deu$, Hippo- 
crates advises his son Thessahis to study numbers and geometry, (Epitt. ad 
ThesMlum,) because, says he, the rising and setting of the Stars haye a great 
effect upon Distempisrs. 

i The precious Stones were, at first, only used as Amulets, or external 
charms, but like many other articles of the Materia Medica, they passed, by 
a mistake in the mode of their epplicalion, from the outside to the inside of 
the body^ and they were accerdingly powdered and administered as specifics. 
An analogous case of the perverted aaministration of a popular remedy is af' 
forded in the history of the Tench ; which Sennertus describes as a remedy 
capable of curing the JauncBce, which be allows ia elated ^ by nertt atirai' 
Iten, ufHi ffte fiewtr ofAmtU^,'* In the coarse of time, it became a reputed 
food in the cure oT that disease, and Tench broth was prescribed upon all 
euch occasions. 

t Mystery is the verjF soul of Empiricism *, withdraw die vetl, and" the eoA- 
fidence of the patient mslantly laegui^es ; thus Pliny, **Minui ereduni 4gAm 
id sMtmsahUem pertinent fHifUelligunL" 

11 It was this historian Who said, that Medicine was invented by Apollo, im- 
TNToved by Escolapios, asid hrougbt f^ perfectioa by the physiclMi of Cos. 
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tells U6 that honey proved an easy remedy for the aphthas of 
children, hut instead of at once referring the fact to the medi- 
cal qualities of the honey, he very gravely explains it, from its 
having heen taken from bees that hived near the tomb of Hip- 
pocrates I And even those salutary Virtues which many herbs 
possess, were, in these times of superstitious delusion, attribu- 
ted radier to the planet under whose ascendency they were 
collected, or prepared, than to any natural and intrinsic proper- 
ties in the plants themselves ;'^ indeed, such was the supposed 
importance of planetary influence, that it was usual to prefix 
to receipts a symbol of the planet under whose reign the ingre- 
dients were to be collected, and it is not perhaps generally 
known, that the character which we at this day place at the 
head of our prescriptions, and which is understoq^, and suppo- 
sed to mean Recipe^ is a relict of the astrological symbol of 
Jupiter, as may be seen in many of the older works on phar- 
macy, although it is at present so disguised by the addition of 
the down stroke, which converts it into the letter K , that were 
it not for its cloven foot, we might be led to question the fitct of 
^s superstitious origin. 




* The Druids of Gaul and Britain, who were both priests and pbysiciansi 
gathered and cut the Misdeto^, with a golden knife, onl;^ when the Moan woe 
six days old, and being afterward consecrated b^ certain forms, it was con* 
sidered as an antidote to poisons, and a preventive of sterility. PKmi. Lib. 
xvi. c. 44. 

The (Vtrvidttf Verbena Qgici'nalit,) after libations of honey, was to be 

Slhered at the rising of the dog-star, when neither sun nor moon shoney with 
e left hand only ; when thus prepared, it was said to vanquish fevers, and 
other distempers, was an antidote to tbe bite of serpents, and a charm to con- 
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A knowledge ef this ancient and popular belief insideral 
influence, will enable us to explain many superstitions in Phy- 
%\c ; the custom, for instance, of administering cathartic medi- 
cines at stated periods and seasons, originated in an impression 
•f their being more active at particular stages of the moon, or 
at certain conjunctions of the planets : a remnant of this super- 
stition still exists to a considerable extent in Germany ; and the 
practice of bleeding at ' spring and fall,^ so long observed in 
fliis country, owed its existence to a similar belieL It was in 
consequence of the same superstition, that the metals were 
first distinguished by the names and signs of the planets ; and 
as the latter were supposed to hold dominion over time, so 
were astrologers led to believe that some, more than others, 
bad an influent^ on certain days of the week ; and moreover, 
that thev could mnpart to the corresponding metals consider- 
able efficacy upon the particular da^ys which were devoted to 
them ;* from the same beUef, some bodies were only prepared 
on certain days in the year ; the celebrated earth of Lemnos, 
was, as Galen describes, periodically dug with great ceremony, 
and it continued for many ages to be highly esteemed for its 
virtues ; ftven at this day, the pit in which tif^e clay is found is 
annually opened with solemn rites by the priests, on the sixth 
day of August, sixhours after sunrising, when a quantity is taken 
out, washed, dried, and then sealed with the Grand Signior's 
seal, and sent to Constantinople. Formerly it was death to 
open the pit or to seal the earth, on any other day in the year. 
In the botanical history of the middle ages, as more especially 
developed in Macer's herbal, there was not a plant of medicinal 
nse, that was not placed under the dominion of some planet, 
and must neither be gathered nor apphed, but with observances 
that savoured of &e most absurd superstition, and which we 
find were preserved as late as the seventeenth century, by the 
astrological herbarists, Turner, Culpepper, and LoveL 

It is not the least extraordinary feature in the history of 
medical superstition, that it should so frequently involve in its 
trammels, persons who on every other occasion would resent 
with indignation any attempt to talk them out of their reason, 
and fiitill more so, to persuade them out of their senses ; and 

cUiate firiendahip. PHn, Lid. iiv, c. 9. I sfaaU however hereafter show that 
the medicinal reputation of this herb, derived its origin from a more ancient 
source even than that of Druidism. 

* In later times these heathen symbols were dropped^and others were 
adopted to propitiate the favour and assistance of heaven ; for this purpose, 
the Alchemists stamped the figure of the cross upon the vessel in which they 
were to obtain their long sought for prize ', a superstitious pnicticeifrom wbic^ 
fhe term CftKibh derives its oiigiov *" 
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jet we have cohtinual proofs of its extensive influence over 
powerful and cultivated minds ; in ancient times we may ad- 
duce the wise Cicero, and the no less philosophic Aurelius, 
while in modern dajrs we need only recall to our recollection 
the number of persons of superior rank and intelligence, who 
were actually persuaded to submit to the magnetising opera- 
tions of Miss Prescott, and some of them were even induced to 
believe that a beneficial influence had been produced from the 
spells of this modem Circe. 

Lord Bacon, with all his philosophy, betrayed a disposition 
to believe in the virtues of charms and amulets ; and Bo^le* 
seriously recommends the thigh bone of an executed crimmal, 
as a powerful remedy in dysentery. Among the remedies of 
Sir Theodore Mayeme, known to commentators as the Doc- 
tor Caius of Shakspeare, who was physician to three English 
Sovereigns, and who, by his perscmal authority, put an end to 
the distinctions of chemical and galenical practitioners in 
England, we shall find the secundines of a woman in her first 
labour with a male child ; the bowek of a mole, cut open 
alive ; mummy made of the lui^ of a man who bad died a 
violent death ; with a variety ofremedies, equally absurd, and 
alike disgusting. 

It merits notice, that the medicinal celebrity of a substance 
has not unfrequently survived the tradition of its superstitious 
origin, in the same manner that many of our popular customs 
and rites have continued, through a series of years, to exact a 
respectful observance, although the circumstances which gave 
origin to them, have been obscured and lost in the gloom of 
unrecorded ages. Does not the fond parent still suspend the 
coral toy around the neck of her infant, without being in the 
least aware of the superstitious beUeff from which the custom 

* Mr. Boyle was pre-eminently credulous wilb renpect to meeifies, and con- 
triboted very greatly to the enconragemeot and diffusion of empiricism, by 
publisbing many prescriptions as affording infallible remedies, whicb were 
communicated to him by a variety of persons, who either from ignorance or 
design vouched for their efficacy. 

t The Soothsayers attributed many mystic properties to the Coral, and it 
was believed to be capable of giving protection against the influence of 
'Evil Eyts'; it was^even supposed that Coral would drive away Devils, and 
Evil Spirits ; l^ence arose the custom of wearing amulets composed of it, 
around the neck, and of making crowns of it. Pliny and Dioscorides are very 
loud in their praises pf the mediciiial properties of this substance, and Para- 
eelsus says that it should be worn around tne necks of infiants as an admirable 
preservative against fits, sorcery, charms, and even against poison. It is a 
carious circumstance, that the same superstitious belief should exist among 
|he Negroes of the West Indies, who affirm that the colour of Coral is always 
liifeeted by the state of health of the wearer, it becoming paler in disease, 
|n Sicfly It ia also^comiiiooly worn as an anralet. 
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originated ? while Ae cIumtus of deny down is re-echoed by 
those who never heard of the Druids, much less of the choral 
hymns with which their groves resounded, at the time of &eir 
gathering the misletoe ; and how many a medical practitioner 
continues to administer this sacred plant, {Viscus Quercirmi) 
for the cure of his epileptic patients, without the least suspicion 
that it owes its reputation to the same mysterious source of 
superstition and imposture ? Nor is this the only faint vestige 
of druidism which can be adduced. Mr. Lightfoot states, with 
much plausibility, that in the highlands of Scotland, evidence 
still exists in proof of the hi^ esteem in which those ancient 
Magi held the Quicken-tree, or Mountain Ash, {Sorhus Anca* 
paria) for it is more frequently than any other, found pbnted 
m the neighbourhood of druichcal circles of stones, and it is a 
curious fact, that it should be still believed that a small part of 
this tree, carried about a person, is a charm against all bodily 
evils, — the dairy-maid drives the cattle with a switch of the 
£oan*tree, for so it is called in the hi^ands *, and in one part 
of Scotland, the sheep and lambs are, on the first of May, ever 
made to pass throu^ a hoop of Roan-wood* 

It is also necessary to state, that many of the practices which 
superstition has at different times suggested, have not been 
alike al>surd ; hay, some of them have even possessed, by ac* 
cident, natural powers of considerable efficacy, whilst others, 
although ridiculous in themselves, have actually led to results 
and discoveries of great practical importance. The most re- 
markable instance of this kind upon record, is that of the Sum" 
pathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby,^ Kni^t of.Montpelfier. 
Whenever any wound had been inflicted, this powder was ap- 
plied to the weapon that had inflicted it, which was, moreover, 
covered with ointment, and dressed two or three times a day.t 

* See <« Sir Kenelm Digby*8 Diseourie upon the core by Sympathv, pro- 
nonneed at Mootpellier, before an assemblv of Nobles an J fearned men. 
Translated into Englisb, by R. White, Gentleman, and poblished io 1668." 
King James Ist. obtdned from Sir Kenelm the discovery of his secret, which 
be pretended bad been taught him by a Carmelite Friar, who bad learned it 
in America or Persia. 

The Sympalhetie Powder was, as we learn from cotemporary phyticiaMi 
' caleinea f^een vitriol,' 

t This superstitious practice is repeatedly alluded to by the poetfl ; thiu Sir 
Walter ScoU, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel— 

« But she has ta'en the broken lance, 
'< And washed it from the clotted gore, 
" And salved the splinter o'er and o'er. 
<< William of Deloraioe, io trance. 
** Whane'er she tamed it roond and round, 
<' Twisted, as if she ftUed his womidi 



The uroBnd itself, in the mean time, was directed to be broiidit 
tc^ther, and carefally bound up witili clean hnen rags, but, 
ABOVE ALL, TO BE LET ALONE fcMT seven dajs ; at the end of 
which period the bandages were removed, when the wound was 
generally found perfectly united. The triumph of the cure 
was decreed to the mysterious agency of the sjrmpathetic pow- 
der which had been so assiduoushr appUed to the weapon, 
whereas, it is hardly necessary to observe, that the promptness 
of the cure depended upon the total exclusion of air from the 
wound, and upon the sanative operations of nature not having 
received any disturbance from the officious interference of art* 
the result, beyond all doubt, furnished the first hint, which led 
surgeons to the improved practice of healing wounds by what 
is technically called the/>-** intention. 

The rust of the spear of Telephus, mentioned in Homer as 
a cure for the wounds which that weapon inflicted, was proba- 
bly Ferdegris, and led to the discovery of its use as a sumcal 
application. 

Soon after the introduction of Gunpowder, cold water W9S 
very generally employed throu^out Italy, ad a dressing to gun- 
shot wounds ; not however from any theory connected wiA 
the influence of diminished temperature, or of moisture, but 
from a behef in a supernatural agency imparted to it by cer- 
tain mysterious and magical ceremonies, ^liiich were duly per- 
formed immediately previous to its application: thecontina- 
ance of the practice, however, threw some Ught upon the sur- 

" Then to faer maidens the did say, 

'' Xbat be should be whole man and soond." 

Canto iii. St. iiiii. 
Dryden has also introduced the same superstition in his Enchanted Island- 
Act> V. Scene ii. 

*^rieL Anoint the sword wfaieh pierced him with this 
Weapon salre, and u rap it close from air 
Till I have time to visit it again. — 
Again, in Scene 4th, Miranda enters with Hippolito's sword, wrapt up : 

^. O my wounds pain me, (She unwrmft the tword) 

Mir, 1 am come to ease you. '•y* M»a wwora/ 

mp. Alas, I feel the cold air come to me ; 

My wound shoots worse than ever. 
JIftr. Does it still grieve you ? 

^. Do you find no ease? ■ I»«bw. 

^P' ^«^, yes; upon the sudden all thb pain 

Is leaving me— Sweet heaven, how lam eased ! 

£S™*^^!iSL*^ ^""^^^ ^^ ^^^ to a mor^ mlional 
'vi^uB^emeiit of them. 
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The inoculation of the small^pox in India, Tuikej, at^d 
Wales, observes Sir Gilbert Blane,'was practised on a super- 
stitious principle, long before it was introduced as a rational 
practice into this country. The superstition consisted in buy- 
ing it — ^for the efficacy of the operation, in giving safety, was 
supposed to depend upon a piece of money being left by the 
person who took it for insertion. The members of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Establishment, during the period 1 had a seat 
at the. board, received from Mr. Dubois, a Missionary in India, 
a very interesting account of the services derived from super- 
stitious influence, in propagatii^ the practice of vaccination 
through that uncivilized part of the globe. It appears from 
this document, that the greatest obstacle which vaccination en- 
countered, was a belief that the natural small-pox was a dis- 
pensation of a mischievous deity among them, whom they 
called Mah-ry Umma, or rather, ttiat this disease was an incar- 
nation of the dire goddess herself, into the person who was in- 
fected with it ; the fear of irritating her, and of exposing them- 
selves to her resentment, necessarSy rendered the natives of 
the East decidedly averse to vaccination, until a superstitious 
impression, equally powerful, with respect to the new practice, 
was happily eSected ; this was no ether than a belief, that the 
goddess Mah-ry Umma had spontaneously chosen this new 
and milder mode of manifesting herself to her votaries, and 
that she might be worshipped with equal respect under this 
new shape. 

Hydromancy is another superstition which has incidentally 
led to the discovery of the medicinal virtues of many mineral 
waters ; a beUef in the divining nature of certain springs and 
fountains, is perhaps the most ancient and universal of all su- 
perstitions. The Castalian fountain, and many othera among 
the Grecians, were supposed to be of a prophetic nature ; by 
dipping a fair mirror into a well, the Patraeans of Greece re- 
ceived, as they imagined, some notice of ensuing sickness or 
health ; at this very day, the sick and lame are attracted to 
various hallowed springs ; and to this practice, which has been 
observed for so many ages, and in such different countries, 
we are no doubt indebted for a knowledge of the sanative 
powers of many mineral waters. There can be no doubt, 
moreover, but that, in many cases, by affording encouragement 
and confidence to a dejected patient, and serenity to his mind, 
whether by the aid of reason, or the influence of superstition, 
much benefit may arise ; for flie salutary ao^ curative efforts of 
nature, in such a state of mind, must be much more lik^ ^ 
succeed 5 equally evident is it, that the most powerful eflfectsi 



may be induced by the administration of remedied wbich, from 
&eir disgusting i^ture^ are calculated to excite strong and 
painful s^isations of the mind.^ Celsus mentions, with confi- 
dence, sereral medicines of this kind for die cure of Epilepsy, 
as the warm blood of a recent^ thin Gladiator^ or a certain 
portion of kuman^ or horse flesh I and we find that remedies of 
this description were actually eihibited, and with success, by 
Kaw Boerhaave, in the care ot Epileptics in the poor-house at 
Haerlem. The powerful influence of confidence, in the cure 
and prevention ol disease^ was well understood by the sases of 
antiquity \ the Romai», in times of pestilence, elected a dicta- 
tor with great aol^nnity, tor die sole purpose of driving a nail 
into the wall of tiie temple of Jupiter — the effect was generally 
instantaneotts-^^^ Audacia pro mwro eat^^^ and thus imagining 
that thev propitiated an offended »>d, they in truth only 
fippeased their own fears^ Nor are uiere wantii^ in modem 
tunes, strikii^ examples of die progress of an epidemic dii- 
ease having been suddenly arreted by some exhuarating im- 
presskin made i^on the mass of the populatioiu 

AmcMigtbe mimerous instances which have been cited to diow 
^ power of ftith over dis^ve, or of the mind over the bochr, 
&e cures performed by Royul 7biieA,t have been generallj 
selected ; but it iroukl appear, npon the authority of Wiseman, 
that die cures wluch were dms ^scted^ were, in realihr, produ- 
ced by a very different cause; for he states that part <M die duty 
of tbe Boysi PhyskiaaB and Seij^eant Surgeons, was to select 
such patieals amcted widi scro^k as evinced a tendencv to- 
wank reoovery , and diat diey tods eqpecial care to dioose ttiose 
who approached die age of puberty ; in short, those only were 
produced, whom nature haddiowB a disposition to cure ; and 



* At the iMM tioM it iMMt ho stkiiewMgod tbst mwvf of these revoltinr 
•pplieetiofis have ectnally prodaeed benefit by a phytlcal operatioD ; we need 
eanr mentien the naaseoas remedies recomroenaea by many writers on Mid* 
wimy to expedite detivery, which induced tlie dedred effect by prodoolBj^ 
nausea* or Toml^n^. HarUnan sap iOfsrm^ fW.ji. 72) that he has eftea 
witnessed among the poor» that dlmcnlt labour has been accelerated by « 
draught of the husbana*s urine ! and, he adds, that horse dung infused in win« 
is emeaeiotts in expelling the Placenta. Sarih Stone, a mtdwife who pub- 
lished some cases in 1797, mentions several instances of women in labour, to 
whom was giren the juice of leeks, mixed with their husbands* nrin^in oidtr 
to strengthen the pams. Nauseous remedies have alwajrs enjoyed w eoni* 
dence M the vulgar jthbpr^ndioewoald seem to be the result of a speeiee 
ef false reasoning, by no means uncommon, that ''as every thing OMdiciaal it 
nanaeoos, so mq% every thinf that is nauseous be consequently medicinal." 

t Edward the Confessor was the first English King wtio touched for the 
£?U, and the foolish soperstitioa has been wisely laid aside, ever siuce the 
•ecession of the house €t Hanover.' 

Vol* I. 5 
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as the touch of tjie king, like the sympathetic powder of 1^%^ 
secured the patient from the mischievous importunities of art, 
so were the efforts of nature left free and uncontrolled, and 
the cure of the disease was not retarded, or opposed by the 
operation of adverse remed^s. The wonderful cures at Valen- 
ting Greatracks, performed in 1666, which were witnessed by 
cotemporary prelates, members of pariiament, and fellows o( 
the royal society, among whom was the celebrated Mr. Boyle, 
would probably upon investigation admit of a similar explana* 
tion ; it deserves, however, to be noticed, that in all records of 
extraordinary cures performed l^ mysterious agents, there is a 
great desire to conceal the remedies and other curative means, 
which were simultaneously administered with them ; thus, Ori- 
basius commends in high terms, a necklace of PiBom/ rooij for 
the cure of Epilepsy ; but we learn that he always took care 
to accompany its use with copious evacuations, although he 
assigns to them no slmre of credit in the cure. In later times, 
we have a good specimen of this species of deception, presented 
to us in a work on Scr4>fula by Mr. Morley, written, as we are 
informed, for the sole purpose of restorii^ the much injured 
character and use of the Vervain ; in which the author directs 
the root of this plant to be tied with a yard of white $atin ri6- 
landj around the neck, where it is to remain until the patient is 
cured ; but mark — durii^ this interval he calls to his aid die 
most active medicines in the materia medica ! 

The advantages which I have stated to have occasionally 
arisen from superstitious influence, must be understood as bemg 
generally accidental ; indeed, in the hktory of superstit^oc» 
practices, we do not find that their appUcation was exclusively 
commended in cases likely to be influenced by the powers of 
faith or of the imagination, but, on the contrary, that they were 
as frequently directed in affections that were entirely placed 
beyond the control of the mind. Homer tells us, for instance, 
that the bleeding of Ulysses was stopped by a charm :* and 
Cato the censor has fiivoured us with an incantation for the 

;^ ThiB superstitious notion is not confined to the ancients, but is even che- 
Mshed at tliis day, in some of the more remote districts of the kingdom ; and 
we find frequent allusions to it in the popular poetryof the serenteenthcentury* 

^* Tom Pots was but a serving man. 

But yet he was a doctor good ; 
Re bound his 'Iterebief on toe wound, 

And wUh S9m0 kind toords he stauBched the blood." 

Sir TVaKer Scott in his <' Lbj of tke last Minstrd"— 
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redactik>n of a dislocated limb. In certain instances, howeveri 
we are certainly bound to admit that the pagan priesthood, 
with their characteristic cunning, were careful to perform their 
superstitious incantations, in such cases only as were likely tot 
receive the sanative assistance of Nature, so that they m^t 
attribute the fortunate results of her efibrts to the potent influ- 
ence of ttieir own arts. The extraordinary success which is 
related to have attended various superstitious ceremonials, will 
thus find a plausible explanation : the miraculous gift attributed 
by Herodotus to the Priestesses of Helen, is one among many 
oiSiers of this kind that might be adduced ; the Grecian histo- 
rian relates, that when the heads of ugly infants were adjusted 
on the altar of this temple, the individuals so treated acquired 
comeliness and even beau^ as they advanced in growth : but 
is not such a change the ordinary and unassisted result of natu- 
ral developement ? Those large and prominent outlines which 
impart an unpleasing physiognomy to the infant, when propor- 
tioned and matured by growth, assume features of intelhgence 
in the adult &ce. 

I shall conclude these observations, by remarking that, in 
the history of religious ceremonials, we sometimes discover 
timt Aey were intended to preserve useful customs or to con- 
ceal important truths ; which, had they not been thus embalm- 
ed by superstition, could never have been perpetuated for the 
, use and advantage of posterity. I shall illustrate this assertion 
by one or two examples. Wnenever the ancients oroposed to 
build a town, or to pitch a camp, a sacrifice was onered to the 
gods, and ibe Sootiisayer declared,^rom the appearance of the 
entraih, whettier diey were propitious or not to the design* 
What was ^s but a phy8i<:)logical inquiry into the salubrity of 
the situation, and the purity of the waters that supplied it ? for 
we well know tiiat in unwholesome districts, especially when 
swampy, the cattle will uniformly present an appearance of 
disease in the viscera, which an experienced eye can readilv 
detect ; and when we reflect upon the age and climate in which 
these ceremonies were performed, we cannot but believe that 

" She drew the splinter from the wound. 
And with a charm she staunch'd the blood." 

The reader will also find the enumeration of several charms for this pnrpoffej^ 
in Reginald Seot's Discoverie of Witcbcraft, p. 278. 

We learn also from SeoBertns, that the older Surgeons had recourse to 
prayers and magic for the extraction of foreign bodies from wounds ; a very 
interesting summary of their superstitions, and peculiar notions concerning 
wounds, will be found in this author, under the head, '* De Rebus alienis e 
ralnere eiimondls." Lib. v» Pars. iv. Practicss Medicine. 



tibeir introduction was wggegUA by prindples of wise and use* 
fal policy. In the same manner, Bathing, which at one period 
of me world, was essentially necessaiy to prevent the diflb* 
sion of Lq>rosy, and odier infectious diseases, was wisely con* 
verted into an act of religion, and the priests persuaded the 
people that the^ could onfy obtain absolution by washii^ away 
their sins by frequent ablutions ; since the use of linen shirts 
has bec<Hne general, and every one has provided for thet:lean<r 
liness of his own person, the finequent bath ceases to be so 
essential, and therefore no evil has arken from the change of 
reli^ous belief respecting its connexion with ^ welfare and 
punty of the souL These instances are sufficient to show the 
justness of my position ; if time and space would allow, many 
others of a stnku^ and interesting character might be adduced* 

CREDULITY. 

Aldiov^h it is nearly allied to Superstition, yet it differs very 
vndely from it. CreduUty is an unbounded behef in what is 
possible, although destitute of proof, and perhaps of probabi- 
lity ; but Superstition is a behef in what is wholly repugnant 
to the laws of the physical and moral world. Thus, if we he^ 
Keve that an inert plant possesses any remedial power, we are 
credulous ; but if we were to fancy that, by carrying it about 
with us, we should become invulnerabloi we should in that case 
be sty^rstiHofu* Credulity is a&r greater source &( error than 
Superstition; for the bitter must be always more lumted in its 
influence, and can exist only, to any considerable extent, in the 
most ignorant portion of society; wtereas the former diffuses 
HseU throi^ ttie minds of all classes, by which ihe rank and 
dignity of science are degraded, its valuable labours con* 
founded with the vain pret^isMMui of eiiq>iricism, and ignorance 
is enabled to claim for itself the prescriptive right of delivering 
oracles, amidst all the triumphs of trum, and the progress of 
philosophy. This is very lamentable; and yet, if it wei^ 
even possible to remove the film that thus obscures the pubUc 
discernment, I question whether the adoption of such a plan 
would not be outvoted by the majority of our own profession. 
In Chili, says Zknmerman, the physicians blow around the 
beds of ttieir patients to drive away diseases, and as tiie people 
in that countiy beheve that physic consists wholly in this wind, 
flieir doctors would take it very ill ot any person who ahould 
attempt to make the method of cure more difficult — they think 
ihey know enough, when they know haw to blow* 

mi this mental imbecility is not characteristic of any aj^ or 
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eottntry* i^q^uid him, indeed, 1^ a hte continental writer,^ 
been accused of possesiMi^ a laiig^r share of cxedulity than its 
nei^ibours, and it has been ^|^tical)y called ^'Tlu Pa^ 
radUe of Quaeksy^^ but with as Uttle truth as candour. If we 
refer to the Works of JStius, written more than 1 300 years 
ago, we shall discover the existence of a similar infirmity with 
r^rd to physic. This auttM)r has collected a multitude c^ 
receipts, particularly those that had been celebrated, or used as 
^To^trumij many of which he mentions with no other view ttiui 
to escpose their folly, and to inform us at what an extravagant 
price tbey were purchased. We accordingly learn from him 
that the coUyriumof Danaus was sold at Constantinople for 120 
numisipata, and ih^ choUcal antidote of Nicostratus for two 
talento; in short, we shall find an unbounded creduUty with 
respect to tiie powers of inert medicines, from the elixir and 
alkahest of Paracelsus and Van^-Helmont, to the tar water of 
bishop Berkeley, the metallic tractors of Peridns, the animal 
ma^^ietiwQd of Miss Prescott, and may I not add, with equd 
justice, to the nitro-imiriatic acid bath of Dr. Scott 7 The des- 
eripticm of Thessaltsi, the Roman empiric in the reign of Nero^ 
as drawn by Galen, applies with equal fidelity and mrce to the 
medical Charlatan of the present day; and, u we examine the 
writuptf^s of Scribonius I^aigus, we ^all obtain ample evidence 
tbeit the same ungenerous selfishness! of keepii^ medicines 
secret, prevailed m ancient no less than in modem tin^s ; while 
we have only to read the sacred orations of Aristides to be 
satisfied, that the fiagrant coiiduct of the Asclqpiades,firom which 
be BO severely sufferedj was the very prototype c^ the cruel 
and remorseless frau^ so wickedly practised by the ui^rinci* 
pled Quack Doctors and advertisii^ ^^ Medical boards^^ of our 
own twes : and I challen^ the apologist of ancient purity, to 
produce a more glarii^ mstance of empirical efirontery and 

* 8«e a Tour throngb EnglaDd, by Dr. Nemnich of Hambuifli. 

t AWrtim, (our own.) Tois word; at its original meaning implies. Is very 
signiftcant of this cbaracteristie attribute of quaekerj. See the note under 
tbe arUde «' Liquor Opii Sedaiivas." 

X Aristides was the dupe and victim of the Asclepiades for ten successive 
years; he was alternately purged, vomited, and blistered ; made to widk 
barefooted, under a burnine sun in summer, and in winter be wm doomed 
to seek for the return of healths by bathing his fseble and emaciateil body ia 
the riv#r. All this severity* he was made to believe, was exercised towards 
him by the express directions of Esculapias himself, with whom he was per* 
soaded to fancy that he conversed in his dreams, and frequMitly beheld io 
■octuroal visloat. ' Upon one occasion^ the god, faticued wnh the insportuni* 
tiee of his votary, ordered him t# lose 120 lbs. of blood; the unhappy man 
not having so much in his body, wisely took the liberty of interpreting the 
oracle in his own way, and pairted with no more than he eould conveniently 
spare. 
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success, in tihe ani^s of the IdHi caitory, iimxk tliat of the 
sacred inmostor described in die Alexftiider of Lacian, who 
establidied hiimelf in the deserted temple of Esculapius, and 
entrapped in his smres scmie of the most eminent of the 
Roman senators. 

SCEPTICISM. 

Credulity has been justly defined, Belief vntkout Reason. 
Scepticism is its opponte, Reason without Belief, and is the 
natural and invariable consequence of credulity : for it may be 
generally observed, that men who believe without reason, are 
succeeded by others whom no reasoning can convince; a fact 
which has occasioned many extraordinary and violent revolu- 
tions in the Materia Medico, and a knowledge of it will enable 
us to explain the otherwise unaccountable rise and fall of many 
useless, as well as important articles. It will also surest to 
the reflecting practitioner, a caution' of great moment, to 
avoid the dangerous fault imputed by Galen to Dioscorides, of 
ascribing too many and too great virtues to one and the same 
medicine. By bestowii^ unworthy and extravagant praise 
upon a remedy, we in reality do but detract from its reputation, 
and run the risk of banbhing it from practice; for when tl^ 
sober practitioner discovers by experience that a medicine falh 
so far short of the efficacy ascribed to it, he abandons its use in 
disgust, and is even unwilling to concede to it that degree of 
merit, to which in truth and justice it may be entitled ; the 
inflated eulc^ums b^towed upon the operation of digitalu 
in pulmonary diseases, excited, for some time, a very unfair im- 
pression against its use ; and the injudicious manner in which 
the antisyphilitic powers of .^nc jlctdhsive been a^randized, 
had very nearly exploded a valuable auxiUary from modern 
practice. It is well known with what avidity the public em- 
braced the expectations given by Stoerck of Vienna in 1760, 
with respect to the efficacy of Hemlock; every body, says Dr. 
Fothergill, made the extract, and every body prescribed it, but 
finding that it would not peribrm the wonders ascribed to it, 
and tmt a multitude of discordant diseases refused to yield, as 
it was asserted they would, to its narcotic powers, practitioners 
fell into the opposite extreme of absurdity, and declaring that 
it could do nothing at all, dismissed it at once as inert and use-* 
less. Can we not then predict the &te of the Cubebs, idiich . 
has been lately restored to notice, with such extravaeant 
praise, and unquaUfied approbation? May the aaoguine advo- 
cates for the virtues of the Colchicum derive a usenil lesson of 
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practical caution fimn these precq^, it would be a matler of 
deep regret that a remedy which, under skilful manafferoent, 
cerUdnly possesses considerable virtue, should agsun mil into 
obscuntj and n^lect fipom the disgust excited by the extrava- 
gant zeal of its supporters. 

There are, moreover, those who cherish a spirit of sc^ti- 
cmn, from an idea that it denotes the exercise of a superior in- 
tellect ; it must be admitted, that at that period in the nistory of 
Europe, when reason first be^an to ttirow off the jcke of 
authority, it required superionty of understanding as well as 
intrepidity of conduct, to resist me powers of that si^erstitioa 
which had so long held it in captivity; but in the present age, 
observes Mr. Dugald Stewart, ^' unlimited ic^tidsm is as much 
ihe child of imbecility as implicit creAdity.^^ " He who at the end 
of the ei^teenth century,'' says Rousseau, ^^has brought him* 
self to abandon all his early principles, wittiout discrimination! 
would probably have been a bigot m the days of the league*'' 

FALSE THEORIES, AND ABSURD CONCEITS. 

He who is governed by preconceived opinions, may be com- 
pared to a spectator who views the surrounding objects through 
ciriouied glasses, each assuming a tinge similar to^that of the 
glass en^lo^ed; thus have crowds of inert and insignificant 
drij^ been indebted to an ephemeral popularity, from the pre* 
valence of a &ilse tiieory; the celebrated hTOothesis of Galen 
^respecting the virtues and operation of meoicines, ma^ serve 
as an example; it is a web of philosophical fiction, which was 
never surpassed in absurdity. He conceives that the proper- 
ties of all medicines are derived from what he calls their ele- 
m^itary or cardinal qualities. Heat, Cold, Moisture, and 
DaniESS. Each of which qualities is again subdivided into 
four degrees, and a plant or medicine, according to his notion, 
is cold, or hot, in the first, second, third, or fourm gradation; if 
file disease be hot or cold in any of these four stages, a medi- 
dne possessed of a contrary quality, and in the same propor- 
tionate d^ree of elementair neat or cold, must be prescrioed* 
Saltness, bitterness, and acndness depend, in his idea, upon the 
relative d^rees of heat and dryness in different bodies. It 
will be easily seaa how a belief in such an hypothesis must have 
multiplied the list of inert articles in the materia medica, and 
have corrupted ti^ practice of physic. The variety of seeds 
derived its origin from this source, and until lately, medical 
writers, in.the true jargon of Galen, spoke of the four greater 
and lesser hot and cold seeds; and in tne London Dispensatoiy 
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(^ 1731, we find the powden of hoi and cold precioos 8ton69| 
and those of die hot and cold compound powders of peari. 
Several o( the ancient combifaations of onium with vwrioiM 
aromatics are abo indebted to Gralen for nieir origin, and to 
the blind influence of his authority for their existence and lasti^ 
reputation. Galen asserted that opium was cold in the fourth 
degreej and must therefore require some corresponding hot 
medicine to moderate its frigiditj."^ 

The Methodic Sect, which was founded by the Roman 
physician Themison,t a disciple of Asclepiades, as they con* 
ceived all diseases to depend upon overbracingj or retamati&nf 
so did they class all memcines under the headof relaxing and 
bracing remedies; and althou^ this theory has been loi^ 
since banished from the schools, yet it continues at this day to 
exert a secret influence on medical practice, and to preserre 
from n^Iect some unimportant medicines. The general be- 
lief in the relaxing effect of the warm, and the equaUy strength- 
ening influence of the cold bath, may be traced to conclu- 
sions deduced from the operation of hot and cold water upon 
parchment and other inert bodies.} 

The Stahlians, under the impression of their ideal systenii 
introduced Archmal remedies, and many oi a superstitious and 
hiert kind; whilst, as they on all occasions trusted to the con« 
stant attention and wisdom of nature, so have they zealously 
opposed the use of some of the most efficacious instruments m 
art, as the Peruvian bark, and few physicians were so reserved 
in the use of general remedies, as bleeding, vomiting, and the 
hke; dietr practice was therefore imbecile, and it has been 
aptly enougb denominated, ^^a meditation vpon deathJ^^ Ttey 
were however vigilant in observation and acute in discermnent, 
and we are indebted to th^n for some foi&fol and minute 
descriptions* 

The Mechanical Theorv, which recognised ^ lenlorand 
morbid viscidity of the blood^ as the principal cause of all dtt* 
eases, introduced attendant and dilu^it medicines^ or suIh 

* This theory is still cherished in the preservation of the formula for T'dulm 
OpiattCf in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. . 

t The practiee of this Physician does not appear to have been very MOoes s* 
foi, if we miqr credit Juvenal. — 

<<Qnot Themison aegros antumno occiderit uno." 

i See << An Eiperimental Inquiry into the effects of Tonics, and other 
Medieiaes, on the eohesion of the Animal ibre*** By Pr. Crawford' 
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stances endued with some mechanical force; thus Fourcroy 
explained ihe operation of mercury by its specific gravity,"^ and 
the advocates of this doctrine fayoured the general introduc- 
tion of the preparations of iron, especially in scirrhus of the 
Bpleen or liver, upon the same hypothetical principle; for, say 
uiey, whatever is most forcible in removing the obstruction^ 
must be the most proper instrument of cure ; such is Steely 
which,.besides the attenuating power with which it is furnished, 
has still a greater force in this case from the gravity of its par- 
ticfes, which, being seven times specifically heavier than any 
v^etable, acts in proportion with a stronger impulse, and there- 
fore is a more powerfil deobstruent. This may be taken as a 
specimen of die style in which these mechanical physicians 
reasoned and practised. 

The Chemists, as they acknowledged no source of disease, 
but the presence of some hostile acid or alkali, or some 
deranged condition in the chemical composition of the fluid or 
solid parts, so they c<mceived all remedies must act by pro- 
ducii^ chemical changes in the body. We find Toumefort 
busily epgaged in testing every v^etable juice, in order to dis- 
cover in it some traces of an acid or alkaline ingredient, which 
mi^t confer upon it medicinal activity. The fatal errors into 
which such an hypothesis was liable to beti:ay the practitioner, 
receive an awful illustration in the history of the memorable 
fever tiiat raged at Leyden in the year 1699, and which con- 
signed two-thirds of the population of that city to an untimely 
grave; an event which, in a great measure, depended upon the 
Professor Sylvius de la Boe, who having just embraced the che- 
mical doctrines of Van Helmont, assigned the origin of the 
distemper to a prevailing acid, and declared that its cure could 
alone be effected by the * copious administration of absorbent 
and testaceous medicines; an extravagance into which Van 
Hebnont, himself, would hardly have been betrayed: — ^butthus 
it is in Philosophy, as in Politics, that the partisans of a pojpu- 
lar leader are always more sanguine, and less judicious, than 
flieir master; they are not only ready to delude the world, but 
most anpous to deceive themselves, and while they warmly 
defend their favourite system from the attacks of those that 

* Van Swieten, in his Commmentaries on the Venereal Disease, has^n 
aphorism founded on the same hypothesis, ** Render the blood and Ifmph 
more fluid, and you will have destroyed the virus." Sect 1477. 

In the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, there is a paper to the same effect, entitled, *< On the Operation 
of Mercury, in aifferent diseases and constitutions, by £fdward Barry, 
MJ>. F.R.S." Read at the College, July 13, 1767. 
Vol. !• 6 
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may assail it, they willingly close tlieirown eyes, and conceal 
from themselves the different points that are untenable ; or, to 
borrow the figurative language of a French writer, they are 
like the pious children of N<»h, who went backwards, that they 
m%ht not see the nakedness which they approached for the 
purpose of coverings 

Unlike the mecmnical physicians, the chemists explain the 
beneficial operation of iron by supposing that it increases the 
proportion of red globules in the blood, on the erroneous^ hy- 
pothesis that iron constitutes the principal element of tttese 
bodies. Thus has iron, from its acknowledged powers, been 
enlisted into the service of every prevailing hypomesis ; and it 
is not a Uttle singular, as a late writer has justly observed, that 
theories, however different, and even adverse, do nevertheless 
often coincide in matters of practice, as well with each other 
as with long established empirical usages, each bending as it 
were, and conforming in order to do homage to truth and ex- 
perience. And jet iron, whose medicinal virtues have been so 
generally allowed, has not escaped those vicissitudes in reputa- 
tion which almost every valuable remedy has been doomed to 
suffer: at one period the ancients imagined that wounds inflicted 
by iron instruments, were never disposed to heal, for which 
reason Porsenna, after the exjpulsion of the Tarquins, actually 
stipulated with the Romans that they should not use iron, ex- 
cept in agriculture ; and Avicenna was so alarmed at the idea 
of its internal use as a remedy, when given in substance, that 
he seriously advised the exhibition of a magnett after it to pre- 
vent any direful consequences* The fame even of Peruvian 
bark has been occasionally obscured by the clouds of false 
theory ; some condemned its use altogether, ^^ because it did not 
evacuate the morbific matter," others, "because it bredobstruc- 
tionsinthe viscera," othersagain, "because it onlybound upthe 
spirits, and stopped the paroxysms for a time, and favoured the 
translation of the peccant matter into the more noble parts." 

* The animal natuce of the coloorin^ matter of the blood was first pointed 
out by Dr. Wells, but Fourcjoy and Vaoqueiin considered it (o be owing to 
subphosphaie of iron, Mr. Braiide, In 1812, demonstrated the*fidlac^ of 
this opinion, and proved, by satisfactory^ experii|ient&, its title to b« consider* 
ed as a peculiar animal principle ; the subsequent experiments of M. Vau* 
Aiielin have confirmed Mr. Brande's results. 

f The Magnet, or Loadstone, in powder, entered also as an ingredient in 
several plasters to draw ballets, and heads of arrows, out of the body, as in 
the *' Emplaslrum Divinum JVtwJat," the ** Emplasirum Mgrum'* of Augsburg, 
the " Opodddoek** and " Mractmm," oi Paracelsus, with several other pre- 
parations, to be found in the Dispensatory of Wecker, and in the practice of 
Sennenas. 
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Thus weleam from Morton,* that Oliver Cromwell fell a victim 
to an intermittent fever, because the Physicians were too timid 
to make a trial of flie bark. It was sold first by the Jesuits for its 
weight in silver ;t and Condamine relates that in 1690, about 
thirty years afterward, leveral thousand pounds of it lay at 
Piura and Payta for want of a purchaser. 

Nor has Sugar escaped the venom of fanciful hypothesis. 
Dr. Willis raised a popular outcry against its domestic use, de- 
claring, that " it contained within its particles a secret acid, — 
a dangerous sharpness, — ^which caused scurvies, consumptions, 
and other dreadful diseases.^' 

Aldiough I profess to offer merely a few illustrations of those 
doctrines, whose perverted applications have influenced the 
history of the Materia Medica, I cannot pass over in silence 
tfiat of John Brown, " the child of genius and misfortune." 
As he generalized diseases, and brought all within the compass 
of two grand classes, those of increased and diminished excite- 
ment, so did he abridge our remedies, maintaining that every 
agent which could operate on the human body was a Stimulant^ 
having an identity of action, and differing only in the d^ree 
of its force ; so that, according to his views, the lancet and the 
brandy-bottle were but the opposite extremes of one and the 
same class : the mischievous tendency of such a doctrine b too 
obvious to require a comment. 

But the most absurd and preposterous hypothesis that has 
disgraced the annals of medicine, and bestowed medicinal re- 
putation upon substances of no intrinsic worth, is that of the 
Doctrine of Signatures, as it has been called, which is no 
less than a belief that every natural substance which possesses 
any medicinal virtue^indicatesby an obvious and well-marked ex^ 
temal character^ the disease for which it is a remedy^ or the object 
for which it should be employed !% This extraordinary monster 
of the fancy has been principally adopted and cherished by 
Paracelsus, Baptista Porta, and CroUius, although traces of its 
existence may be certainly discovered in more ancient authors; 



* Ptrbtologia, p. 17, A. D. 

f Sturmiiis ia his << Febrifv^ Pertmtmi Vindicia" published in 1<S58, ob- 
serves that be saw twenty doses of the powder sold at Bnissels for sixty florins, 
in order to be sent to Paris, and that he would willingly have been a purchaser 
of some doses, even at that price ; but the Apothecary was unable to supply 
him ; an anecdote which not only shows the reputation of the bark, but the 
honest]^ of the vender. 

f This |>roduced a pamphlet from Dr. Slare, entitled '< A Vindication of 
Sugars against the Chaiqge of Dr.Willis and otherst dedkuttd to the Lttdies,** 1715. 

t This conceit did not escape the notice of the metaphysical poets of the 
seventh century; Cowley frequently availed himselfof itto embellish his verse. 
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the supposed virtues of the Ltiipis JEtUes^ or Eagle stonej* des^ 
cribed by Dioscorides, iBtiuS, and Pliny, who assert, that if tied 
to the arm, it will prevent abortion, and if fixed to the ilii^h, 
forward deUvery, were, as we learn from ancient authority, 
solely suggested by the manner in which the nodule contained 
wiihm the stone moves and rattles whenever it is shak^i* 
^*' ^iites lapis agitatus^ sonitum tdity velvi ex alUro lapide prmg* 
n&nsy The conceit, however, did not assume the importance of 
atheory until theend of flie fourteenth century, at which period 
we find several authors engaged in the support of its trum, and 
it will not be unamusing to ofier a specimen of their sophistry; 
they affirm, that since man is the lord of the creation, all otiher 
creatures are designed for his use, and /A€re/br6,that their bene- 
ficial quaUties and excellencies must be expressed by such 
characters as can be seen and understood by every one ; and as 
man discovers his reason by speech, and brutes their sensatioiis 
b^ various sounds, motions, and gestures, so the vast variety and 
diversity of figures, colours, and consistencies, observable in 
inanimate creatures, is certainly designed for somewisepurpose* 
\imu8t 6e,in order to manifest lliese peculiar qualities and excel- 
lencies, which could not be so efiectually done in any otherway, 
not even by speech, since no language is universal* Thus, the 
hmgs of a fox must be a specific for asthma, because that animal 
is remarkable for its strong powers of respiration. Ttmneric has 
a brilhantyellow colour, which indicates that ithas the power of 
curing the jaundice ; for the same reason. Poppies must relieve 
diseases of the head ; Agaricus those of the bladder ; Cassia 
fistula the afiections of the intestines, and Aristolochia the dis- 
orders of the uterus : the poUdied sur&ce and stony hardnejss 
which so eminently characterize the seeds of the Ldthospermum 
Officinale (Common Gromwell) were deemed a certain indica- 
tion of their efficacy in calculous and gravelly disorders ; for 
a similar reason the roots of the Saxifraga Gtanulata (White 
Saxifrage) gained reputation in the cure of the same disease ; 
and the Euphrasia (Eye-bright) acquired fame as an application 
in complaints of the eye, because it exhibits a black spot in its 
corolla resembling the pupiL 

The blood-stone, the Heliotropium of the ancients, jfrom the 
occasional small specks or points of a blood red colour exhi- 
bited on its green surface, is even at this day employed in many 
parts of England and Scotland, to stop a bleeding firom the 

^Tois mineral derives its Dame from the aneient belief tbat it was foand in 
Ihc nests of the eagle. It is a variety of iron ore» which is commonly met 
with in the argillaceous mines of thi^ country. 
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nose ; and nettle tea contini^s a popular remedy for the core 
of Urticaria. It is also asserted ttiat some substances bear the 
SiQNATUREs of the humours, as the petals of the red rose that 
of the blood, and the roots of rtiubarb, and the flowers of saf* 
fron, that of the bile.* 

I apprehend that John of Gaddesden, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, celebrated by Chaucer, must have been directed by some 
remote analogy of this kind, when he ordered the son of Ed- 
ward the First, who was dangerously ill with the small-pox, to 
be wrapped in scariet cloth, as well as all those who attended 
upon Mm, or came into his presence, and even the bed and 
room in which he was laid were covered with the same sub^ 
stance, and so completely did it answer, say the credulous his- 
torians of that day, that the Prince was cured without having 
so much as a single mark left upon him. 

In enumerating the conceits of Physic, as relating to the 
Materia Medica, we must not pass over the idea so prevalent at 
one period, iih?X All poisonous substances possess a powerful and 
mutual elective attraction for each nther^ and that consequent- 
ly, li a substance of this kind were suspended around the neck, 
it would, by intercepting and absorbing every noxious particle, 
preserve the body from the virulence of contagious matter. 
Angelus Sala, accordingly, gives us a formula for what he terms 
his Magnes Arsenicalis^ which he asserts will not only defend 
the body from the influence of poison, but will, from its pow- 
ers of attraction, draw out the venom from an infected person. 
In the celebrated plague of London, we are informed that 
amulets of arsenic were upon this principle suspended over the 
r^on of the heart, as a preservative against infection. 

DEVOTION TO AUTHORITY, AND ESTABLISHED 
ROUTINE. 

This has always been the means of opposing the prepress of 
reason — the advancement of natural truths — and the prosecu- 
tion of new discoveries ; whilst, with effects no less baneful, 
has it perpetuated many of the stupendous errors, which have 
been already enumerated, as well as others no less we%hty, 
and which are reserved for future discussion. 

To give general currency to an hypothetical opinion, or 
medicinal reputation to an inert substsmce, requires only the 

* For a imtfaer account of this conceit, see Crollias, in a work appended to 
his *< Basiuca Chxmica," entitled, ** De Si^natnris intemis rerum, sea de vera 
et viva Anatomia majoris et minoris mnndi." 
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talismamc aid of a few ^reat names ; when once established 
upon such a basis, ingenuity, ai^ument, and even experiment, 
may raen their inefifectual batteries* The laconic sentiment 
of the Koman Satirist is ever opposed to our remonstrance — 
" Marcus dixit ? — ita est." 

<« Did Marcus say 'twas fact ? tban fact it is, 
No proof so vaiid as a word of his." * 

A physician cannot err, in the opinion of the pubUc, if he im« 
pticitly obeys the dogmas of au&ority ; in the most barbarous 
ages of ancient Egypt, he was punished or rewarded according 
to the extent of his success, but to escape the former, it was 
only necessary to show that an orthodox plan of cure had been 
followed, such as was prescribed in the acknowledged writings 
of Hermes* It is an mstii^ct in our nature to follow the track 
pointed out by a few leaders ; we are gregarious animals, in a 
moral as well as physical sense, and we are addicted to routine, 
because it is always easi^ to follow the opinions of othens, 
than to reason and judge for ourselves* " The mass of man- 
kind," as Dr. Paley observes, " act more from habit than re- 
flection." What, but such a temper could have upheld the 
preposterous system of Galen for more than thirteen centuries? 
and have enabled it to give universal laws in medicine to Eu- 
rope — Africa — and part of Asia ? What, but authority, could 
have inspired a general belief, that the sooty washings of rosin* 
would act as a universal remedy ? What, but a blind devo- 
tion to authority, or an insuperable attachment to estabUshed 
custom and routine, could have so long preserved from oblivion 
the absurd medicines which abound m our earher dispensato- 
ries ? for example, the Decoctum ad Ictericos^^^ of the Edin- 
burgh College, which never had any other foundation than the 
doctrine of signatures in favour of the Curcuma and Chelido' 
mum Majus ;t and it is only within a few years, thai the The- 

* This practice of Bishop Berkeley has been ridiculed with great poiat and 
effect, in apamphlet entitled, **A Cure for the Epidemical Madness ot drinking 
Tar Water/' by Mr. Reeve ; in which, addressing the Bishop, he says, ** thus, 
in yoar younger davs, my Lord, you made the surprising discovery of the unre- 
ality of matter, and now in your riper age, you have undertaken to prove the 
reality of a universal remedy ; an attempt to talk men out of their reason, did 
of right belong to that author who had first tried to persuade them out of their 
senses." Tar water was also at one period consiaered to possess very con- 
siderable efficacy in Syphilis. 

t The Euphrasia Officinalis, or Eye-bright, which is indebted for its celebri- 
iy to the doctrine of Signatures, as before stated, is actndly employed at this 
time in cases of dimness of sight. See a Paper upon the efficacy ol thb plant 
by Dr« Jackson, in the London Medical and Physical Journal. Vol. 23. p. 104. 
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riacaAndromachh in its ancient absurd form, has been disimssed 
firom the British Pharmacopoeia. The Cod£X.-Medicamenta- 
Rius of Paris, recently edited, still cherishes this many-headed"^ 
monster of pharmacy, in all its pristine deformity, under the 
apprc^riate title of '^ Electuarium Opiatum PolupharmacumJ^^ 
It is, hoirever, evidently indebted for this unexpected rescue 
from oblivion, to a cause very remote from that which may be 
at first imagined ; not from any belief in its powers, or reUance 
upon its efficacy, but from a disinclination to oppose the torrent 
of popular prejudice, and to reject what has been established 
by authority and sanctioned by time. For the same reason, 
and in violation of their better judgment, the editors have re- 
tained the absurd formula of Diest for the preparation of an 
extract of opium ; which, after directing various successive 
operations, concludes by ofderii^ the decoction to be boiled 
incessantly for six months, supplying the waste of water at in- 
tervals ! Many of the compound formulas in this new Codex, 
it is frankly aJlowed, possess an unnecessary and unmeaning, 

"* This preparatton consists of 72 ingredient s, which are arranged adder 13 
heads — viz. Acria, of which there are 5 species Amara, of which there are 
8. Styptica vnlgo Astrinoxktia, 5 in nnmber. Aromatic a Exotica, 14. 

ArOMATICA IHOIGEIIA, 10. ArOM ATICA M\ UhBELLIFXRIS, 7. RxSlKOSA ET 

Balsava, 8. Grave-Oleittia, 6. Virosa^ *< 84>a qiw Nareosin indocnnt/' 
under which head there b but one species, vie. Opium. Terrea Insipxda xt 
Inertia; this comprises only the Lemnian Earth, Gummosa, Amtlacea, 
lie. 4 species. Dulcia, Hqaorict wnd honey* ViiruM, Spanish. 

Upon no principle of combination can this heterogeneous farrago be vindi- 
cated. It has, however, enjoyed the confidence of physicians for many ages, 
and is therefore entitled to some notice. It was supposed to have been invent- 
ed by Afhhridates, the famous king of Pontus, the receipt for which was said to 
have been found among his papers after his defeat by Pompejr, at which time 
it was published in Rome under his title of <' Antidotum Mitnridatium,'* bui the 
probability is, says Dr. Heberden, that Mithridates was as much a stranger to^ 
nis own antidote as several eminent physicians have^since been to the medi« 
eines that are daUy advertised under their names. It was asserted, that who- 
ever took a proper quantity in the morning was ensured from poison during 
the whole of that day, (Cralen de Antidot Lib. 1.) and it was further stated^ 
that Mithridates himself was so fortified against all baneful drugs, that none 
would produce any effect when he attempted to destroy himself. (Celsusi 
Ub. 6. c. 23.) Ii\ the course of ages, it has undergone numerous alterations. 
According to Celsos, who first described it, it contained only 36 simples ; Ao- 
dromacbus, Physician to Nero, added vipers, and increased the numoer of in- 
gredients to 75 ; and when thus reformed, he called it yohiiim—hut in Trajan's 
time it obtained the name of Theriaca, either from the vipers in it, or from its 
Mipposed effects in coring the bites of venomous animals. Damocrates gave 
a receipt for it in Greek Iambics, which has been preserved by Galen. It ap- 
pears tnen that its composition has hardly remained the same for a hundred 
years ; it is, says Dr. Heberden, a fiBirrago, that has no better title to the name 
of Mithridates than, as it so weU resembles, the numerous undisciplined forces 
•f a barfo«roas king, made up of a dissonant crowd collected from different 
countries, mighty in appearance, but in reality, an ineffective multitude, that 
only hiniter each other. AHTieHPlAKA, by W. Heberden, M.D. 174$. 
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if not an injttrioiig cMttrfexity ; and yet such force has habit, 
and so paraBMMint are me veiia magistri^ that the editors rest 
satisfied in distinguishing the more important ingredients by 
prmting them in Italics, leaving the rest to be supplied at ihe 
whim and caprice of tfie dispenser, and thus are the gruid 
oliyects and use of a national Pharmacopoeia defeiUed, which 
diouM above all tiungs ensure uniformi^ in &e strengtii and 
coBM>o«ti<m of its officinal preparati<m8. 

The same devotion to authprity which induces us to retain 
an accustomed remedy for pertinacity, will always oppose the 
introduction of a novel practice witii asperity,, unless mdeed it 
be supported by authority of still greater wei^t and cmiside* 
ration, llie histoiy of various articles of diet and medicine 
will prove in a striking manner, how greatly their reputation 
and nite have d^ended upon authority. It was nc^ until 
many jrears after (pecoctian had be^i imported into Eun^, that 
Helretius, under the patronage of Louis XIV., succeeded in 
introducii^it into practice : and to the eulogy of Katharine, 
i|ueen of Uharles II., we are indebted for the general introduc- 
tion of Tea into England. 

That most extraordinary plant,"* Tobacco j notwithstanding iti 

* Hentandei de ToMa sent tku plant into Spain and Portogal in 16&9, 
when Jaan PKcot was Ambassador at Che Court of Lisbon from Francis 11, and 
he transmitted, or carried either ibe seed, or the plant, to Catherine de Mediob: 
it was then considered as one of the wonders or the new world, and was sop- 
poked to possess rerjr extraordinary virtues : this seems to t>e tlie first au 
thentic record of the introduction of this plant into Europe. In 1689 the 
Cardinal Santa Croce, returning from his nunciature in Spain and Portugal 
Id Italj, carried thither with him Tobacco, and we may form tome notion 
of the enthusiasm with which its introduction was hailed, from a petrusal of 
the poetry which the subject inspired ; the poets compare the eiploit of the 
iK>ly Cardinal with that of his progenitor who brought home the wood of the 
true croM. * 



• ■ «< Herb of immortal fame ! 

Which hither first with Santa Croce came, 
When he, his time of nunciature expired. 
Back from the Court of Portugal retired ; 
Even as his predecessors, great and good, 
Brought home the cross." ' ' 

In England, It is said that the smokiuj? Tobacco was first introduced b^ Sir 
Walter Ralnigh on his return from America. James the First wrote a philippic 
against it, entitled a "Countbrblastb toTobacco/' in which the royal author, 
with more prejudice than dignity, informs his loving subjects tliat '* it is a cus- 
tome loathsome to the eye,hatefull to the nose, harmefull to the braioe, danger- 
ous to the lungs ; and in the blacke stinking fume thereof, nearest resembTmg 
the horrible Stigian smoake of the pit that is bottomlesM." In 1604 this mon- 
arch endeavoured by means of heavy imposts to abolbh its use in this country, 
imd in 1619 he commanded that no planter in Virginia should cultivate more 
than 100 lbs. It mast be confessed that some le|itlatiye enactment was ne- 
cessary at thia period for restricting the costom of smoking Tobacco, for we 
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powers of fascination, Ims sufikred romantic vicissitudes in its 
fame and character ; it has been successively opposed and com- 
mended by physicians — condemned and eulogized by prif^ts 
and kings^-and proscribed, and protected by govern^ients ; 
whilst at length this once insignificant production of a little 
island, or an obscure district, has succeeded in diffusing itself 
through every climate, and in subjecting the inhabitants of 
every country to its dominion. The Arab cultivates it in the 
burning desert-r-the Laplander and Esquimaux risk their hves 
to procure a refreshment so delicious in their wintry solitude 
— ^the Seaman, grant him but this luxury, and he will endure 
with cheerfulness every other privation, and defy the fury of 
the raging elements ; and in the higher walks of civilized so-? 
ciety, at fte shrine of fashion, in the pal^e, (id in the cottage, 
the fascinating influence of this singular plant commands aa 
equal tribute of devotion and attachment. The history of die 
Potato is perhaps not less extraordinary, and is strikingly illus* 
trative of the omnipotent influence of authority ; the intrOf 
duction of this valuable plant received, for more than two cen-> 
tunes, an unexampled opposition from vulgar prejudice, which 
all the philosophy of the age was unable to dissipate, until 
Louis aV. wore a bunch of the flowers of th^ potato in the 
midst of his court, on a day of festivity ; the people then 
for the first time obsequiously acknowledged it^ utility, and 
began to express their ^astonishment at the apathy which had 
80 long prevailed with r^ard to its general cultivation ; that 
which authority thus established, time ^xA experience have 

are told in the Counterblaste, that inany persons expended as mnch as five 
bondred pounds per annum in the purchase of this article, which in those days 
was an enormous amount. 

In 1624 Fope Urban the VTIIth published a decree of excommunicatiort 
a^inst all who took snuff in the church. Ten years after this, smoking was 
£9rbidden in Russia, iinder the paiu of having the nose cut off ; in i6&3 |he 
Council of the Canton of Appenzel cited smokers before them, whom they 
punish-edy and they ordered all inkeepers to inform against such as were found 
smoking in their houses. The police regulations of Bern made jn 1661 was 
divided according to the Ten Commandments, in which the prohibition of 
smoking stands {mmediateiy beneath the command against adultery ; this 
prohibition was renewed in 1675, and the Tribunal instituted to put it into 
execution — ^vie. ; Cbambrb au Tjwb4c— continued to the middle of the 18th 
century. Fope Innocent the Xilth, in |690 excommunicated all those 
who were found taking snuff or tobacco In the church of St. Peter at Rome ; 
even so late as 1710 de Senate of Strasburgh prohibited the cultivation of 
Tobacco from .an apprehension that it would diminish the growth of com ; 
Amurath the IVth published an edict which made smoking xobacco a capita^ 
offence ; this was founded on an opinion that it rendered the people infertile. 
Those who are curious to learn more of the history of this extraordinary planjt 
I jbeg to refer to a very Interestirtg paper by ** Medicus," in the 24th volunji^ 
xif the London Medical and Physical Jovirnalt p. 449. 

Vop. I. T 
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fully ratified, and scientific research has extended the numerous 
resources which this plant is so wonderfully calculated to fiir- 
nish ; .thus, its stalk, considered as a textile plant, produces in 
Austria a cottony flax — ^in Sweden sugar is extracted from 
its root — ^by combustion, its different parts yield a vei^ con- 
siderable quantity of potass — its apples, when ripe, ferment 
and yield vinegar by exposure, or spirit by distillation — ^its 
tubercles made into a pulp, are a substitute for soap in bleaching 
—cooked by steam, the potato is the most wholesome and 
nutritious, and at the same time, the most economical of all 
vegetable aliments — ^by difierent manipulations it furnishes two 
kinds of flour, a gruel, and a parenchyma, which in times of 
scarcity, may be made into bread, or applied to increase the 
bulk of bread m4le from grain,' — t^ the invalid it furnishes both 
aliment and medicine : its starch is not in the least inferior to 
the Indian arrow^root, and Dr. Latham has lately shown that 
an extract may be prepared from its leaves and flowers, which 
possesses valuable properties as an anodjme remedy.* 

The history of the warm batht presents us with another 
eurious instance of the vicissitudes to which the reputation of our 
valuable resources are so universally exposed ; tiiat which for 
so many ages was esteemed the greatest luxury in health,]: and 
the most efficacious remedy in disease, fell into total disrepute 
in the reign of Augustus, for no other reason than because An- 
tonius Musa had cured the Emperor of a dangerous malady by 
ttie use of the cold bath. The most frigid water that could be 
]^rocuredwas,in consequence, recommended on every occasion; 
thus Horace in Jiis epistle to Vala, exclaims — 

'*-— Caput ac stomachum suppooere fontibas atideat 
Clasinis, Gabiosque petunt, et frigida rara.'* 

Epist. IV. Lib. 1. 

This practice, however, was doomed but to an ephemeral 
popularity, for although it had restored the Emperor to health. 
It shortly afterward kuled his nephew and son-in-law, Marcel- 
Itts ; an event which at once deprived ihe remedy of its credit, 
and the physician of his popularity. 

* Med, Trafi9. of tbp Colbge of FLysIciaris, vol. vi. p. 92. 

tThat th« warm and not the cotd bath was esteemed by the ancient 
Oreeh^ for Its Invigoratitig propcrtlcsj tnay be inferred from a dialo^e of Aris* 
tttpbaries, Tn ubicb one oftbe characters says, "I think none oi the sons of 
TO gOiJs cvercsceeded Hercules iti Ladily and mental force/' — upon which 
tte other afka, ''Wher« did si thou «:var see a cold bath dedicated to Hercules ? ' 

^The pfqbibitioD of tbc l*flth was numbered among the mortifications to 
\\ hkh certain fme^ie^s^fl tn fircrc*^ were bound by the rigid rules of their 
order. 
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The history of the Peniviaii bark would furnish a very 
curious illustration of the overbearing influence of authority in 
giving celebrity to a medicine, or in depriving it of that repu- 
tation to which its virtues entitle it. This heroic remedy was 
first brought to Spain in the year 1632, and we learn from Vil- 
lerobel tl^t it remained for seven years in that country before 
any trial was made of its powers, a certain ecclesiastic of Al- 
cala, being the first person in Spain to whom it was administered 
in the year 1639 ; but even at this period its use was limited, 
and it would have sunk into oblivion but for the supreme power 
of the Roman church, by whose auspices it was enabled to 
gain a. temporary triumph over the passions and prejudices 
which opposed its introduction ; Innocent the Tenth, at the 
intercession of Cardinal de Lugo, who was formerly a Spanish 
Jesuit, ordered that the nature and efiects of it should be duly 
examined, and upon beii^ reported as both innocent and salu« 
tary, it immediately rose into public notice ;^ its career, how- 
ever, was suddenly stopped by its having unfortunately failed, 
in the autumn of 1652, to cure Leopold, Archduke of Austriai 
of a Quartan Intermittent ; this disappointment kindled the 
resentment of the prince's principal physician, Chifletius, who' 
published a violent philippic against the virtues of Peruvian 
baric, which so fomented the prejudices against its use, that it 
had nearly fallen into total neglect and disrepute. 

Thus there exists a fashion in medicine as in the other 
affairs of life, regulated by the caprice, and supported by the 
authority of a few leading practitioners, which has been fre- 
quently the occasion of dismissing from practice valuable me* 
dicines, and of substituting others less certain in their effects, 
and more questionable in tiieir nature. As years and fashions 
revolve, so have these neglected remedies, each in its turn, 
risen again into favour and notice, whilst old receipts, like old 
almanacs, are abandoned until the period may arrive, that will 
once more adapt them to the spirit and fashion of the times. 
Thus it happens that most of our Jfew Discoveries in the Ma- 
teria Medica have turned out to be no more than the revival 
and adaptation of ancient practices. In the last century, the 
root of the Aspidium Filix, the Male Fern, .was retailed as a 
secret nostrum by Madame Nouffleur, a French empiric, for the 
cure of tape worm ; the secret was purchased for a consider- 
able swok' of money by Louis XV. and the physiciai^ then dis- 

* T. Bartholin! Hist Anat. et Med. cent. v. Hafniae. Med. Transactions, vol. 
3. p. 177. 
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coverfed that tlie sattje Remedy hiad bci^n admini^teried in fliat 
complaint by Gakn.* 

Tne history of popular medicines for the cure of Gout, will 
also furnish us with ample matter for the illustration of this 
subject. The celebrated Duke of Portland's Powder was nd 
other than the Diacmtaureon of Cfaelius, AureUanus, or the »4n- 
tidotos ex duohus Centaurea generilms of iEtius,t the receipt 
for which a friend of his Grace brought from Switzerland ; 
into which country it had been probably introduced by the 
early niedical writers, who had transcribed it from the Greek 
volumes soon after their arrival into the western parts of Eu- 
rope. The active ingredient of a no less celebrated remedy 
for the same disease, the Eau MedicinaU^X ^^ been discovered 
to be the Colchicum Autumnale^ or Meadow Saffron ; upon in- 
vestigating the properties of this medicine, it was observed that 
similar effects in the cure of the gout were ascribed to a cer^ 
tain plant, called Hennodactyllm\\ by Oribasius and £tius, but 
ftiore particularly by Alexander of Tralles,§ a physiciaii of 
Asia Minor in thfe fourth century ; an inquiry ^as accordingly 
instituted after this unknown plant, and upon procuring a spe<- 
eimen of it from Constantinople, it was actually found to be a 
species of Colchicum* 

The use of Prussic acid in the cilre of Phthisis, Which has been 
lately proposed by Dr. Majendie, and. introduced into the Co^ 
dex Madicam^niarius of Paris, is little else than the revival of 
the Dutch practice in this complaint ; for Linnaeus informs uSj 
in the fourth volume of his jimcenitates Acndemtca^^'^ that dis- 
tilled Laurel Water Was frequently used in Holtiand for the cure 
bf wilmonary consumption* 

The celebrated fever powdef of Dr. James was evidently 
not his original composition, but an Italian nostrum invented by 

* Madame NonvrucvK's Recsi^t Is as follows. — << Three drachms of the 
root of the Male Fern, reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with water — this 
constitutes one dose. Two hours aft,jer taking the powder, a bolus of Calo- 
Mel, Scammohy, and CSamboge is io be adniinistered. 

t Oi7KX ot Portland's Powder jtoWthk GovT.-(-Et]ual quantities of the 
roots of Gentian, and Birthwort (Aristolochia rotunda^ the tops and leaves of 
Crermander (chamaedrys) Ground Fine (chamsepitys) and lesser Centaury, 
t[€bironea Certtanritlm) powdered, and mixed together. — As tbi^ is a combi^ 
nation^ of hitters, it will, without doul^t, be serviceable in certain cases of Gout. 

I This medicinre was brought iota yo^ue by M. Uusson, a military officer ia 
the service of France, about fifty y^rs ago. 

Ij Sopopillar was this plant that it acquired the title of Anima t&iiculomm. 
hiormed the basis of the Dia Articniorum — the Fulvis Arthriticus Xur^ 
ueri, and The Vienna Gout Decoctioa. ' ' 

^ Alexander's Prescription consisted of SermodaetylU, Ginger, Pepper^ 
t^ummih seed, Anis^ed^ and Scammony ; "^ich< says he, will enable those 
Vvho talre it ♦o wallc imntnpdtBtel.vv ' » 
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\k pcfs6n of the nartie of Lisle, a receipt (of the preparatidb of 
Which is to be found at length in Colbome^s Complete English 
Dispensatory for the year 1 756. 

The various secret preparations of Opium, which have been 
extolled as the invention of modem times, may be recognised 
in tiie woi^s of ancient authors ; for instance, Wedelius in his 
Opiologia describes an acetic solution ; and the Magisterium of 
Ludovtcus, as noticed by Etmuller, was a preparation made by 
dissolving Opium in vinegar, and precipitating with Salt of Tar- 
tar :* Van Helmont recommends a preparation, similar to the 
black drop, under the title of Laudanum Cydoniutum : then 
again we have Langelott's Laudanum, and Le Mort's " £«• 
iract out of Rain waier^^'^ preparations which owe their mild«- 
ness to the abstraction of the resinous element of opium. 

The works of Glauber contain accounts of many discoveries 
that have been claimed by the chemists of our own day ; be 
recommends the use of muriatic acid in seascurvy, and describes 
an apparatus for ite preparation exactly similar to that which has 
been extolled as the invention of Woolf; he also notices the pro- 
duction of Pyro acetic Acid^ Under the title of- " Vinegar of 
Wood,'^^ so that the fact of the identity of this acid and V ine- 
gar, so lately announced by Vauquelin as a J^ew Discovery^ was 
evidently known to Glauber nearly two centuries ago. 

Nor has fashion confined her baneful interference to the se- 
lection of remedies. ; she has ventured even to decide upon the 
nature of Diseases, and to change and modify their appellatigns 
according to the whim and caprice by which she is governed. 
The Princess, afterward Queen Anne, was subject to Hypo- 
chondriacal attacks, which her Physicians pronounced to be 
Spleen, Vapours, or Hyp, and recommended Rawleigh^ Con* 
fection, and Peari Cordial for its cure ; this circumstance was 
sufficient to render both the Disease and Remedy fashionable, 
and no other complaint Was ever heard of in the precincts of 
the court but that of the Vapours : some years aft«ward, in 
conseqiiien«e of I>rk Whytt's publication on ^'Jiervouis diseases,'*^ 
a lady of Fashion was pronounced to be ^6np(m^— the term be- 
came general, and the disease fashionable; and Spleen, Vapours, 
and Hyp were consigned to oblivion : the reign of Nervous 
Diseases, however, did not long continue, for a popular work^^ 
appeared on Biliary Concretions, and all the world becam^b^ 
bilious* We have not patience to pursue the history of these 
follies ; a transient glance at the ephemeral productions of the 

^*Magi5leriani Opii fit solvendo Opium in aceto> et pnecipiteiKlo cinil 
Mile tartari. **-i^'» 
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last twenty years would fiumy) a sad display of tiie versatility 
of medical opinions, and the instability of the practice which 
has been founded upon them : and tiiey will no doubt furnish 
the future historian with strong and forcible illustrations, 

THE ASSIGNING TO ART- THAT WHICH WAS THE 
EFFECT OF UNASSISTED NATURE, OR THE 
CONSEQUENCE OF INCIDENTAL CHANGES OF 
HABIT, DIET, &c. 

. Our inability upon all occasions to appreciate the efforts at 
nature in the cure of disease, must always render our notions, 
with respect to the powers of art, Uable to numerous errors 
and multipUed deceptions. Nothing is more natural, and at the 
same time more erroneous, than to attribute the cure of a dis- 
ease to the last medicine that had been employed ; the advo* 
cates of amulets and charms,^ have even been thus enabled 
to appeal to the testimony of what they call experience, in 
justincation of their superstitions ; and cases which in truth and 
Justice ou^t- to be considered most lucky escapes, have been 
triumphantly pronounced as skilful cures ; and thus have me- 
dicines and practitioners alike acquired unmerited praise or un- 
just censure. Upon Mrs. Stephens offering her remedy for the 
stone to Parliament,! a conunittee of professional men was 
nominated to ascertain its efficacy ; a j^atient with stone was 
selected, and he took the remedy ; his sufferings were soon 
relieved, and upon examining the bladder in the usual wfty, no 
stone could be telt ; it was tl^refore agreed that the patient had 
been cured, and that tl^ stone had been dissolved ; sometime 
afterward diis patient died, and on being opened, a large stone 
was found in a pouch, formed by a part of the bladder, and which 
communicated with it. When the yellow fever raged in Ame- 
rica, the practitioners trusted exclusively to the copious use of 
mercury ; at first, this plan was deemed so universally efficacious, 
that in the enthusiasm of the moment, it was triumphantly pro- 
claimed that death never took place after the mercury had 

* This species «f delusion, from mistaking the Pod hoc, for the PrvpUt k»e, 
K alwiys reminds me nf t^e story of the Florentine Quack, who gave Uie conn- 
^torman sis pills which were to enable him to discover bis lost Ass, — ^tbe pills 
VKginniiig to operate on his road home, oblieed him to retire into a wood, 
where he fonnd his ass. The clo^n soon spread a report of the wonderful suc- 
cess of the empiric, who in consequence, no doubt, reaped an ample reward 
from the proprietors of strayed cattle. 

t The grant of £6000 to Joanna Stephens, ^for her discovery of certain 
nadiciaaa for the cure of the Stone, Is notUied in the London Gasette of June^ 
A.D. 1789. See Liquor Calcis. 
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evinced its ^ect upon the system ; all Hob was very trae, but it 
fomished no proof o( tbe efficacy of that metal, since ^e &-* 
ease, in its aggravated fcNmi, was so rapid in its career, that it 
swept away its victims long before the system conld be brought 
under mercurial influence, while in its nulder shape it passed off 
equally well without any assistance from art. Let us then, be- 
fore we decree the honours of a cure to a favourite medicine, 
carefiilly and candidly ascertain the exact circumstances under 
which it was exhibited, or we shall rapidly accumulate examples 
of the fallacies to which our art is exposed ; what has been 
more common than to attribute to the efficacy of a mineral 
water, those fortui^te changes of constitution that have entirely 
or in great measure arisen from ssJubrity of situation^ hiliarity of 
mind, exercise of body, and regularity of habits, which have in« 
cidentally accompanied its potation. Thus, the celebrated John 
Wesley, while he commemorates the triumph of Sulphur and 
Supplication over his bodily ii^rmity, forgets to appreciate the" 
resuscitating influence of four months repose from his apostolic 
hboors ; and such is the disposition of the human mind to place 
confidence in the operation of mysterious agents, diat we find 
him more disposed to attribute his cure to a brown paper 
plaster of egg and brimstone, than to Dr. Fotheigiirs samtair 
prescription of country dir, rest, asses^ milk, andhorseexercise."*^ 
Ilie ancient physicians duly appreciated the influence of such 
a^nts ; their temples, like our watering places, were die resort 
of those whom medicine could not cure, and we are expressly 
told by Plutarch that these temples, especially thai; of Escula- 
pius, were erected on elevated spots, with the most congenial 
aspecte ; a circumstance which, ^eif aided by the invigorating 
meciss of hope, by the diversions whkh the patient experienced 
in Ins journey, and perhaps by the exercise to which hehad been 
unaccustomed, certainly pem>rmed many cures. It follows thai 
that in the recommendation of a toatering placej something more 
than the compositicm of the mineral sprinR is to direct our 
choice, — the chemist will tell us, that the spni^ <^ Kampstead 
and Islington rival those of Tunbridge and Ablvem, that the 
waters o{ Bagnkge Welb, as a chalybeate purgative, might su«^ 
persede those ofUheltenham and Scarborough, and that an in- 
valid would frequent the spring in the vicitiity of the Dog and 
Duck, in St. George's Fidds, with as much advantage as the 
celebrated Spa at Leamington ; but the physician is well aware 
that by the adoption of such advice, he would deprive his pa- 
tient of those most powerful auxiliaries to irtiich I have alluded^ 

* Wesley's Journal, vcfl. ixii. 290-— 293. 
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and above all, lose the advantages of the ^' Medicma Mentis.*^ 
On the other hand, the recommendation of change of air and 
habits will rarely inspire confidence, unless it be associated with 
some medicinal treatment; a truth which it is more easy and sa-> 
tisfactoiy to elucidate and enforce by examples than by precept 
—let the following story by Voltaire serve as an illustration. — ' 
" Ogul, a voluptuary who could be managed but with difficulty 
bylus physician, on finding himself extremely ill from indo- 
lence and intemperance, requested advice :-^' E^t a Basilisk, 
stewed in rose water,^ replied the physician. In vain did the 
slaves search for a BtUiliskj until they met with 2^dig, who, ap- 
proaching Ogul, exclaimed, ^ Bdiold that which thou desirest ;^ 
^ but, my Lord,' continued he, ' it is not to be eaten ; all its 
virtues must enter through thy pores, I have therefore enclosed 
it in a little ball, blown up, and covered with a fine skin ; Hkon 
must strike this ball with all thy might, and 1 must strike it back 
again, for a considerable time, and by observing this regimen, 
and taking no other drink than rose water for a few days, thou 
wilt see, and acknowledge the effect of mv art.' The first day 
Ogul was out of breath, and thought he should have died from 
fatigue ; the second he was less fatigued, and slept better : in 
eidit days he recovered all his strengdi ; Zadi^ then said to him*, 
^ There is no such thing ia nature as a Basihsk ! hut thou hast 
taken exercise and been temperate^ and hast therefore recovered 
thy health P 

4MBIGUITY OF NOMENCLATURE. 

It has been already statbd that we are to a great degree igno« 
rant of the Simples used by the ancient Physicians ; we are 
often quite unable to determine what the plants are of which 
Dioscorides treats. It does not appear that out of the 700 
plants of which his Materia Medica consists, that more than 400 
are correctly ascertained \ and yet no labour has been sparM 
to clear the subject of its difficulties ; CuUen even laments that 
so much pains should have been bestowed upon so barren an 
occasion.* The early history of botany presents us with such a 

* Soon after the invention of the art of Printing, the works of Dioscorides, 
Tbeophrastes, and Pliny, were published in various forms, and Commentators 
swarmed like locusts. The eagerness with which this branch of knowledge 
was caltivattd may be conceived, when it instated that the Commentary of 
Matthiolus on Dioscorides, which was first printed in 1664, passed through 
seventeen editians« and t^at 82,000 copies had been sold before the year 1661 ; 
and he tells us in this work, that he received in its esecution the assistance 
and reward of Emperorsi — ^Kings, — Electors of the Roman Empire, — Arch- 
4akM)^CardiDal8,-^BMbopSi^Dake9, and Princes, < which,* says be, 'gives 
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chaos of nomenclature, tiiat it must have been impossible for 
the herbarist and physician to have communieated meir mutual 
lights ; eveiy one was occupied with disputes upon words and 
Bfltfnes, and every usefiil inquiry was suspended, from an ina« 
bility to decide what plant each author intended ; thus, for in- 
stance, the Herba Britannica of Dioscorides and Pliny, so cele« 
brated for the cure of the soldiers of J'ulius Caesar on die Rhine, 
rf a disease call * Scelotyrbe,"^ and supposed to resemble our 
sea scurvy, remains quite unknown, notwithstanding the labours 
of our most intelligent cptomentators."*^ It seems ako v.ery 
doubtful whether the plant which we denominate Hemlock was 
the poison usually administered at the Athenian executions,! 
and which deprived Socrates and Phocion of life. Pliny 
informs us that the wdrd CictUaj among &e Tincients^ was not 
mdicative of any particular si>ecies of plant, but of vegetable 
poisons in general ; this is a circuntetance to which I am parti-r 
cularly anxious to fix your attention ; it is by no means uncom- 
. ^on to find a word ¥rhich is used to express general characters, 
subsequently become the name of a specific substance in whicb 
such characters are predominant ; and we shall find that some 
important anomalies in nomenclature may be thus explained. 
The term ^ A/powimv,' firom which the word Arsmie is derived, 
was an anci^it epithet^ ^pUed to those natural substances 
which possessed strong am} acrinM>nious properties, and as tiie 
poisonous quality of arsenic was found to be remarkably power^ 
tul, the term was especially applied to Orpiment, the form i^ 
winch this metal, more usuaUy occuired. ' So the term Ver- 
bena (quasi Herbena) origuiady denoted all those herbs that 
yere held sacred on account of their being employed in the 
rites of sacrifice, as we learn irom &e poets ;| but as one berib 

freater credit to oar Ubourt thtn aay thing that eould be said/ In very many 
leases, however, says Or. PoHoey, < this vleamed Commentator mistook tho 
road to tmlh, and did but peiplex the science he so indastrionsly laboured to 
anlishten.* 

* Tamer, the father of English BEotany, was of opinion, that itwAsthe 
Pofygomm BittotiM; Monting, a Hutch phjriidian, that^it was the Hjfdr^* 
hmaihtun Magmunt or Rumex Aquaiicut. or Qreat Water-Docic, an opinio* 
which received the sanction of Ray. Others have supposed it to have been 
Polj/f^onum Ferdeairim, and some have considered it as the Primula JhrncuU, 
Tbn one eyample is adduced to show the mortifying anoeitaiaty that in- 
rolvea the history of aneiint plants. 

t .Meade thinks that the Athenian poison was. a ernnlmtoiion of Mdipe 
^tMMaMcet,— -perhaps that described by Theophraitas as the invention of 
Thrasyai, which, it wis «aid, woald cause death without pain, aad into 
which CUuia and Pfi^m •atared as la^dientft. 

t '^Yerbenasque adole pingues, et Mascula Thura.'* 

FTr. Bclog. vipf 

Vol. h ^ 
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was usually adopted upon these occasions, the word Verbena 
came to denote that particular herb onlyj, and it is transmitted to 
us to this day under jEhesame title, viz. Verbena, or Vervain, and 
indeed until lately it enjoyed the medical reputation which its 
.sacred origin conferred upon it, for it was worn suspended 
around the neck as an amulet. Vitriol^ in the original applica- 
tion of the word, denoted any crystalUne body with a cert^tin 
degree of transparency {Viirtun ^) it is hardly necessary to 
obseiTe that the term is now appropriated to a particular spe-* 
cies : in the same manner, Bark, which is a general term, is ap- 
plied to express one genus, and by way of eminence, it has the 
article, The, prefixed, as The Bark : the same observation will 
apply to the word Opium, which in its primitive sense signifies 
any juice, (<w«4 Succus) while it now only denotes one species, 
viz. that of Ihe Poppy, So again, Elaierium was used by Hip- 
pocrates, to signify various internal applications, especially pur- 
gatives, of a violent aijd drastic nature (from the word ' EAatinw,' 
a^»/o, mapeoi, 5^mt</o,) but by succeeding authors it was eccc/wT 
sively applied to denote the active matter which subsides from 
the juice of the v^ild cucumber* The word Fecula, again, 
originally meant to imply ariy substance which was derived by 
spontaneous subsidence from a Uquid, (from/<sa;, the grounds or 
settlement of any liquor ;) afterward it was appUed to Starch, 
which is deposited in this manner by agitating the flour of wheat 
in water; and lastly, it has been applied to ap^uliar vegetable 
principle, which like.starch* is insoluble in cold, but completely, 
soluble in boiling water, with which it Ibnps a gelatinous solu- 
tion ; this indefinite meaning of the word fecula has created nu- 
merous mistakes in pharmaceutic cheinistry ; E]aterium,,for in-^ 
stance, is said tp hefeeula, and in the original sense of the word 
it iis properly so called, inasmuch as it is procured from a vege- 
table juice by spontaneous subsidence, but in the limited and 
modem acceptation of the term, itconye)rs an erroneous idea; 
for instead of the active principle of the juice residing infecula, 
it is a peculiar proximate principle, sui generis, to which I have 
ventured to bestow the^name of Elatin* For the samereason, 
much doubt and obscurity involve the meaning of the word JEa;- 

^- £i Ara hac saibe Verbenas Ubi." TerenS* MndHa* 
**^ ara castis 
vtncta Verbenis."! Har, Od, xi. Lib. iv. 

It is a jcunous fact that In T-uscany the word. Vervena Ss applied to dt^ 
H&te aoy kind of Mips, shoots, sacker^^ or bundles of plants, at this very day. 

^ AMLVUAi>the Slarth of wheat, originally denoted a poirder that was ob- 
tained without the application of a mill, from «, not, i^d /lu/^oc, a mill ; thus 
I>io8ooride8,*<A/u(/xoir wro^atirai ^m7o ^etfh fttfX» ««?«^««;flefM^flti— i. e. bt^cause it is 
prepared uilhont a milL 
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trad, because it is Sipf lied generally to any subsiaoce obtained 
by the evaporation of a vegetable solution, and spcdfically to a 
peculiar proximate principle, possessed of certain characters, by 
which it is distinguished from every other elementary body — 
See Extracta, On the other hand, we find that many words which 
were originally only used to denote particular substances, have, 
at length, become subservient to the expression of General 
Characters ; thus the term Alkali^ in its original sense, signified 
that particular residuum which was alone obtained by lixiviating 
. the ashes of the plant named Kali^hni the word is now so gene- 
ralized that it denotes any body possessed of a certain number 
of properties. 

Anothelr source of botanical ambiguity and error is the cir- 
cumstance of certain plants having acquired the names pf 
others very different in their nature, out which are supposed to 
possess a similarity in external character ; thus our Fotato,* 
{Solanvm Tvherosum) when it was first imported into England 
by the colonists in ttie reign of Queeii EUzabeth, gained its 
appellation from its supposed resemblance to an esculent 
vegetable at tiiat time in common use, under the name of the 
Sweet Potato (Convolvulus Battatasj) and which, like Eringo 
Root J had the reputation of being able to restore decayed 
•vigour, thus Falstaff"— 

^ Let the sky rain Potatoesi hail kissing Comfits, and snow Eringoes.** 

Merry Wwtt qf Windsor, Act 5> Scene 6. 

A similar instance is presented to us in the culinary vegetable 
well known under the name of the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
which derived its appellation in consequence of its flavour 
having been considered like that of the common artichoke ; it 
is haraly necessary to observe that it has no botanic relation 
whatever to such a plant, it being an Heliotrope {Heliotropitun 
Tuberosum^) the epithet Jerusalem is a curious corruption of 
the Italian term Giro-Sole, Ihat is, turn sun, in English, or ffe^ 
lio'trope in Greek. This instance of Verbal corruption is not 
soUtary in medical botany ; Castor Oil will suggest itself as 
another example ; this oil, from its supposed efficacy in curing 
and assuaging the unnatural heatofthe oody, and in soothing the 
passions, was called by the. French Agnus Caslus, whence the 

* Gerard, in his Herbal, (1597) denominates^it, by wi^ of distinction, Pota- 
to of Virginia, and he recommends it to be eaten as a delicate dish, not as 
common food ; indeed some time elapsed after its introdnction before it be- 
came general, and it was caltivated as an article of diet in Ireland for 
several years before it was common in England. 
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inhabitants of' SU Kitt's in the West Indies, who were fomie|rly 
blended with the French in that island, called it Castor oil. In 
some cases sigain, a plant has received a name compounded o( 
two ancient ones ; it appears from Pliny that the Jissarum was 
not uncommonly confounded with the Baccharis ; an English 
name was accordingly bestowed upon it, which is a curious com- 
promise of th^ question, for it is a compound of botjn, viz* 
Assarahacca. 

The advanced state of Botanical Science will now prevent 
the recurrence ol those doubts and difficulties which have for* 
merly embarrassed the history of vegetable remedies, by fur- 
nishing a strictly phiIos(^phical l^mguage^ independent of all 
tiieory^ and founded upon natural sthitture, and therefore ne- 
cessarily beyond the control of opinion; While the i^dviaincement 
of chemical knowledge, by enabling us better to distinguish and 
identify tl^e diffei-ent substances we employ, will also materially 
assist in preventing the ccvnfusion which has formerly oppressed 
us. At the same time, I am unwilling to join in the commen- 
dations which have been so liberally bestowed upon our chemi- 
cal nomenclature ; nay, I am disposed to consider it as a matter 
of regret that the names of our medicinal compounds should 
have any relation to their chemical composition, for in the pre-- 
sent unsettled static of this science, such a language must 
necessarily convey theory instead of truth, and opinions rather 
than facts ; in short, it places Us at the mercy amd disposal of 
every new hypothesis, which may lay our boasted fabric in 
ruins, and in its place raise another superstruc^ture, equally fiail 
in its materials, and ephemeral in its duration : thus Corrosivb 
Sublimate was a muriate of Mercury, or ah ooajf-nmriatej until 
Sir H. Davy established his n<^W theory of chlorme, and flien it 
became dibi'chloride; at some future period. Chlorine Will be 
found to be a compound, and then it must have anothei^hame ; 
for the same i^eason the temrCAxoMEL* is surely to be prc^ferred 
lo 8ubfnuriatt^ or Chloride. TA&TPAiiiEBD Antimony, again, had 
been called by our nomen^elatural reformers the Tartrate of 
Antimony and Potass : but is it a triple compound ? Gay Lus- 

• Calomel.— there is soiie doebt rcvpeeting tlie ori|iiial meaning of thU 
Word, IHeralty it signifies, /oCr, ^aeA, A«tXo(y /ulMcf. , Sirl'heodore Mayeme 
is said to have given the namejo it, in consequentse of bis having had a favoor» 
ite l»laek servant who prepared it ; bat is it not more probabie that its name 
was derived from the change of coloar which it underj^s fjrom bletk to white. 
tiuring its preparation ? Another explanation has bfeen ^so given, vis. qo6d 
mjgro humori sit bonum — a go^ (muoc) remedv for hlack (m^^^ ^^^' *^^ 
T&ory derives much support (rwa the black apsearance of the stools^ 
Which is usually produced by the use of GaloBiel, and which was erroneoudy 
*»t!ribufed to the searchtnfr nnd efficacious natufa of the purgative. 
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8^ ^ikiks not, and ccmsiders it as a combination^ in which 
Cream of Tartar acts the part of a simple acid. The French, 
in their new codfx^ are still more extravagant in their appUca- 
tion of chemical nomenclature ; thus, the subcarbonate of po- 
tass is called by them sub-deutO'Carhonas potassii* The first part 
of this quadruple name indicates th^ comparative quantity of 
acid in the salt, the second that of oxygen contained in the Irase, 
the third announces the acid, and the fourth the basis of the base! 

THE PROGRESS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 

It has been just stated that wti have derived from botanical 
science a philosophical language, which enables us to describe 
the structure and habits of any plant with a luminous brevity 
and an unerring perspicuity ; but We are moreover indebted to 
botany for anoSier service no less important to the successfiil 
investigation of the materia inedica, — ^that of throwing into 
WeU*d^ni^d groups those plant^ which, possess obvious natural 
affinities, and which will be found at die same time to present 
certain medicinal analogies ; indeed, as a general rule, we may 
aAnit the axiom, '^ Qua s^enere ronrentuni, viriiUe conve.niurU*'^^^ 

The UmbeUiferm which grow on dry ground are aromatic, 
whilst the aquatic species are among the most deadly poisons* 
The Cruciform plants are aromatic and acrid in tl^eir nature, 
containing essential oils, (hence the peculiar smell of cabbage- 
water, &c.) wUch are obtainable by distillation ; and Linnaeus 
asserts that ^^ among all the Leguminous or Papilionaceous tribe 
ttiere is no deleterious plant to.be found :'' this, however, is not 
exactly true. Some of the individuals in these natural orders^ 
altfiough very nearly related, do nevertheless possess various, 
and even opposite qualities; in the leguminous mbe above men- 
tioned, which is as consistent as any on^ we possess, we have 
' the Cyiistts Laburnum, thie seeds of which are violently emetic^ 

* Dr. Blair fhinks that the ancienti were M in manv instancet by the com^ 
|Murison of habit, to ascribe simitar virtues to plants ; there does not hoM^ver 
appear to be a trace of what may be called System* in the writings of Theo» 
porastosy Dioscorides, or Pliny. Caesalpinus was the ^ther of botanieal sys- 
tem, and he was probably the first who suggested the idea that the virtues of 
plants were discoverable by their structure and alliance to each other. In 
Bis preface to his werk> '' De Plantit,** he says, **%^m enim generis societate 
iongantur, plenimtiue el similes posstdent faculfates.** This idea was pursued 
try Petiver,an apotnecalry in the City of London, a name well known in the 
annals of Botany '( there is a paper by him on this subject, in the 21st volume 
of the Phtlosopaiciil Transactions, entitled, *<'Some attempts to prove that 
lierbs of the same make and class, for the generality, have t^e like Vertoe, 
and Tendency to work the same Effects." Dr. Murray has adopted an 
Arrangement UHinded upon natural character in bis celebrated work, en- 
titled ^* JpparitlvfB Mtdicaminnm'* 
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and those of Lathyrus Sativusj which have been supposed ar 
Florence to soften the bones, and cause death. * 

In die subdivision even of a genus there is often a remaricable 
difierence in the properties of the species ; there are for in- 
stance, Solanums, Lettuces^ Cucumbers^ and Mushrooms^ both 
esculent and poisonous. The Diptalis or Foxglove, and the 
Verbascuntj or common Jifullein of OUT fields, are included in 
the same Natural family, and yet the one is as active as the 
other is mild in its effects ; the plants of the natural family of 
. Contorta abound with au hi^ly acrid milky juice, but Dr. 
Afeelius met with a shrub of this order at ISerra Leone, the 
milk of whose fruit was so sweet, as well as copious, as to be 
used instead of cream for tea ; this is certainly what no one 
could have guessed from analogy. The same individual will 
vary from culture or other circumstances, as much as any two 
plants which have no botanic affinity ; the Chamomile, Antht' 
mis Nobilis, with which we are all acquainted, by cultivation, 
tnay have its whole disk changed to ligulate white florets, desti- 
tute of medicinal properties. But what is more* embarrassing, 
the different parts of the same plant have often very diferent 
powers; a fact which is beautifully exemplified in the PodophyU 
ium PeltattmtrOT May Appte, the leaves of ^hich are poisonous, 
the root powerfully cathartic, and the fruit agreeably esculent ; 
so the leaves of the Jairopa Manihot are employed as a common 
esculent, while its root secretes a most virulent poison ; but we 
need not seek fiirther for^ an example than the fruit of the 
Lemon, the juice of which is acid, its seeds bitter^^sA its rind 
aromatic T in some instances it happens that the energy of a plant 
is concentrated in one particular part, and that all the rest is 
absolutely inert ; thus, the root of the Convolvulits Scammonia, 
is the only portion of that plant which possesses any medicinal 
quality ;* yet notwithstanding all these difficulties, botany is 
capable of furnishing us with analogies, which'will lead to im- 
portant conclusions widi i'espect to the medicinal properties of 
different vegetables. 

The system of Linnaeus, although in a ^eat degree artificial, 
corresponds in a surprising manner with the natural properties 
of plants ; thus a plant whose calyx is a double valved glume f 
with three stamina, two pistils^ and onenaked seed, bears seeds 
of a farinaceous and nutritious quality ; a flower with twelve 
o^ more stamina, all of which are inserted in the internal side 
of the calyx, will furnish a wholesome fruit ; whereas a plant 
whose flower has five stamina, one pistil, one petals and whose 

'* Rossers Nat. Hist of Aleppo. 
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fruitisof &e berry kind, may at once be pronounced as poi« 
sonous. 

It is also in a great degree true that the sensible qualities of 
plants, such as colovr^ tdste^ and smelif have an intimate relation 
to tiieir properties, and may often lead by analogy to an indi* 
cation of their powers ; we have an example of this in the 
dark and gloomy aspect of the Lamda^ which is indicative of 
the^r narcotic and very da^erous quaUties, as Uaiura^ HtfOi-^ 
eyamus^Airopa^ zxiA Nicoiiana* Colour is certainly, in many 
cases, a test of activity v the deepest coloured flowers of the 
Digitdli»i for example, are the most active, and when the leaves 
of powerful plants lose their green hue, we may conclude that 
a corresponding deterioration has taken place with respect to 
tiieir virtues, but Linnaeus ascribed too much importance to 
such an indication, and hi^ aphorisms are unsupported by facts; 
for instance, he says, ^\ Color palUdus insyndvm^ viridis crudumf 
luteus amarum^ ruber adcbem, albuB dulce, niger ingratum^ indi- 
cat.''* -^peculiar heavy odour, which is well known, but is 
with difficulty ddbed, is a sure indication of narcotic properties. 
Bitterness, when not extreme, denotes .a tonic quality, which 
will stimulate the .stomach and intestines, and promote the. 
process of digestion. When the bitterness is more intense and, 
pungent,t as in jlloes, Cclocynih, ^c* we may infer that such 
substances will produce a more active effect upon iiheprirwt 
via, and that catharsis will ensue. 

Botanical, like human physiognomy, may frequently afford 
an insight into character, but it is very often a fallacious index. 
With regard to the indications of Smell snA Taste^ it may be 
observed that in the examination of an unknown substance we 
instinctiVdy apply to these senses for information respectii^ 
its properties. It is certainly reasonable to suppose that those 
bo^es which produce upon the organs of taste a sensible, 
astringent, or pungent effect,'may occasion an impression, cor- 
responding in degree upon the stomach or intestines, which are 
butanextension.of the same structure. But what numerous 
exceptions are there to such a law ? nay, some of the most pw- 
sonous substances affect in a very slight degree the organs of 
taste, especially those that belong to &e mineral kingdcto, as 
Arsenious^ Acid^ Oxyd of Antimony j^ Calomel^ 4^c, yet some of 
these are in fact but apparent exceptions, depending upon the 

*The student will find an interesting dissertation npon this subject ill a late 

woit, entitled, "* L'Histoire Naturelledes Medicamens.*' Par J. J. Virey. 1820. 

t Lord Bacon attributes tlie operation of purgatives to three causes, vis. 1, io 

eitreme bitterness, as in Aloes, 2, to loatlisomeness and horrible taste, as in 

Agaric and black Hellebore, and 9^ to a secret midignity, as in antimony, &e. 
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^e^ree ^ aehibiUly which diey poesess, in consequence of 
which their energies are not developed until the? have travers- 
ed a considerable portion of mucous surface. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that coltivafion and artificial habits may have 
blunted the natural susceptibility of our organs, and in some 
instances changed and depraved their functions : certain quali- 
ties for instance are so strongly connected with each other by 
Ae chain of association, that by presenting only one to the 
mind, die other links follow in succession.* . It has been re- 
marked that persons in social life, are more affected by v^ta- 
ble odours, while the Savage smells better ttie putrid and mtid 
exhaliitions of animal bodies :t thus the people of Kamskatcha 
did not smell the perfume of a vegetable Essence, {jiqtia Me^ 
Knotj) but tiiey discovered by their olfactory sense, a rotten fiih, 
or a stranded ndbale, at a c<msiderable distance*! T^re is no 
sense more under thedominionof the imagination, ormore liable 
to be perverted by education, than those of taste and smell ; we 
are also liable to form unjust prejudices from the in Aations of 
colour ; for particular colouiis, from the influence of hidden 
associations, are not unfrequently the exciting cause of agree* 
able or unpleasant impressions. I have met with a person who 
r^rds green food, if it be of an animal nature, with uncon- 
querable aversion and disgust, indeed, an idea of unwholesome- 
ness has not unfrequently be^ attached to this colour, without 
flie least foundation of truth ; the bones of die Gar-fidi, or 
Sea-Needle, {Etoa Hel^tUj) lutve been deemed unwiiolesome 
from the circumstance of their turning green on being boiled, 
althou^ not a sii^e instance can be adduced in which that fisb 

* Thb might be llhutrmted by the recital of numerous /ellacies to wMch 
our moft simple per^ptioos are eiposed from the powers of association, hot 
I will relate an anecdote, which to my mind elucidates the oalpre and extent 
of such fallacies more stHlcingly than -any example which eould be adduced. 
Shortly after Sir Hompb ray Davy had succeeded in decompocinf the (iied 
alkaliesy a portion of Petatfttim. was placed in the hand of one of our most 
distiiiguished ^hemisfs, with a query at to its nature ; the philosopher 
observing Us aspect and splendour, aid not hesitate in pronouncing it to he 
metallic, and uniting at cmee the'idea of weight with that of melal, the eVi« 
dence of his senses was even insufllcicint t6 dissever ideas so inseparably 
associated in his mipd* and balancing the specimen on his fingers, ho ei* 
^aimed, <<it is certain I v luetalUe, and tery pwuieroutf** Now this anec- 
dote Is not related in disparagement to the philosopher in question. Who 
could have been preparecl to meet with a substance, so novel and anomalous 
as to overturn every preconceived notion .^-^a mstal so lmht as to swim 

OPpir WATXE, AND SO IMFLAHHABLS AS TO CATCH PIRB BT THV COirrAOT Ot ICB \ 

t rirey, <* KMai d'Historle Naturelle «t Physicolog : sur b perfeetibMIt^ d# 
I'homme.'' 

t Second Voyage of Captain Cook, yoL iv. 
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e^er pccasionei anj harm. I have met with persons who have 
beea made violeatlj sick from eating the green part of ibe 
ojrster,* an efiect which can have no other cause man that of 
unjust prejudice ; these examples are sufficient to show with 
wha^ caution such indications respecting the medicinal qualiti^ 
of bodies are to be received. 

THE APPLICATION AND MISAPPLICATION OF 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE* 

Among the researches of different authors, who, animated 
with a sacred zeal for ancient learning, have endeavoured to 
establish the antiauity of chemical science, we find many con- 
clusions deduced irom an ingenious interpretation of the mytho- 
lo^cal fablest which are supposed to have been transmitted by 
the Egyptians, who, previous to -the invention of letters, adopt- 
ed this method of perpetuating their discoveries in natural 
philosopTiy. Thus, wherever Homer studiously describes the 
stolen embraces of Mars and Venus, they recognise some che- 
mical secret, some combination of iron with copper, shadowed 
in the glowing ornaments of fiction. Lord Bacon| conceived 
that the union of spirit and matter was allegorized in the fable 
of Proserpine being seized by Pluto as she was gathering flow- 
ers; an allusion, says Dr. Darwin, which is rendered more 
curiously exact by the late discovery, that pure air {eaygen) 
is ^ven out by vegetables, and that in this state it is greedily 
absorbed by inflammable bodies.' The same ingenious Poet 
supposes theit the fable of Jupiter and Juno, by whose union 
the vernal showers were said to be produced, was meant to 
portray the production of water by the combination of its 
two elements, ^n t)pinion which, says he, is strongly supported 
by the &ct that, in me ancient mythology, the purer air or oethej* 

*The caase of the greea colour of oysters is son^etimes an operation of na- 
ture, but H is more generally produced by art, by placing them in situations 
wiiere thera it a green deposite from t^e sea* which appears to consist of the 
vegetating germs of marine Conferva and Fuqi, and which impart their colour 
to the oysters. For Uiis object the Dutch formerly took oysters from beds on 
our coasts, and deposited them on their own. Native oysters transported into 
dM Colchester beds soon assume a green colour. It is unnecessa^ to refute 
the popular error which attributed this change of colour to the operation of 
copperas. 

t We most admit that some oC these allegories are too obivous to be mis- 
taken. Homer attributes the plague that prevailed in the Grecian camp to 
the darts of Apollo: what was meant by this, but that it arose from the action 
of a barniog son upon the marshes, and slimy shores of Troas ? and what, 
again, can be morje obvious than the allegory by which Echo is made the 
daughter of air and earth. 

t Bacon's works, vol. v. p. 470. Editlo, 4to. London, 1778. 

Vol. I. 
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was always repi-esented by Jupiter, and fhe inferior by Juno* 
Were the elegant author of Ihe Botanic Garden now hying, he 
would no doubt, with a taste and deUcacy peculiarly his own, 
avail himself of the singulsir discovery of Mr. Smithson, who 
has detected in the juice of tiie mulbernr two distinct species of 
colouiingmatter ; the mii^led blood of the unfortunate Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe : 

'' Signa tene cedls : pullosque et luctibus ^ptos 
Semper babe isetus, gemina monnmenta cruoris." 

QM. Metamorpfu Ub, iv. 160. 

Sir William Drummond, the learned apologist of Egyptian 
science, conceives that the laws of latent heat were even 
known to the philosophers of that ancient nation, and that ca- 
loric in such a state, was symbolically represented by Vulcan, 
while /rcc or sensible caloric was as clearly described' in the 
character of Vesta. Those who maist^ the an#qui^ of 
chemistry, *and suppose that the fabulous conceptions of the 
ancients were but a mysterious vail ingeniously thrown by phi- 
losophy bfetween nature and the lower order of people, consi* 
der that the alchemical secret is jnetaphorically\:oncealed in 
the fable of the Golden Fleece of the Argonauts, and reject 
the more probable solution of this story by Strabo, who says 
that the Iberians, near neighbours of the Colchians, used to 
receive the gold, brought down from the high lands by the 
torrents, into sieves and sheep-skins, and that from thence arose 
the fable of the golden fleece. Dionysius of Mytilene offers a 
different explanation of the fable, and supposes it to allude to 
a book written on skins, and containing an account of the 
process of making gold according to the art of alchemy. 

But witb whatever ingenuity and. success the antiquity of 
chemical knowledge may be advocated, as it relates to the 
various arts of life, yet it must be allowed that not the most 
remote trace of its application to physic can be discovered in 
the medical writers of Greece or Rome. The operation of 
distillation* is not even mentioned by Hippocrates or Galen ; 
and the waters of different plants, as described by some later 
authors, are to be understood; as we are informed by Gesner, 
merely as simple decoctions, and not as the products of any 
chemical process ; while the Essen^^es of Dioscorides, Galen, 

* Dioscorides and Pliny describe a process, wbich may be considered that 
of distillation in its infancy; it consists in obtaining oil from pitch* by spread- 
ing over it while boiling, fleeces of wool, which receive (he vapour, and af^ 
terward yield it by espression. 
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Qriiifasiats, and otbers, were onljr &e extracts produced by flie 
evaporation of such iqfusipns. 

Upon the downfal of the Roman Empire, all the ^iences, 
the arts, and literature, were overwhelmed in the general 
wreck, and the early Mahometans, in the first paroxysms of 
their .fenaticism, endeavoured to destroy every record of the 
former pn^ress of the human mind ; consigning to destruction, 
by the conflagration of the Alexandrian library, no less than seven 
hundred Ihousahd volumes, which comprised the most valuable 
works of science and Uterature."* It is not a little extraordinanr 
that this same people were destined, at a more advanced period, 
to rekindle the light of letters,! urtiich they had taken such pains 
to extinguish, and to become the inventors and cultivators of a 
new science, boundless in its views, and inexhaustible in its 
applications. The medical profession too was more particu- 
larly selected as an object of reward and encouragement : and 
we may say, with much truth, that our Materia Medicais more 
indebted to the zeal and industry of the Arabians, than to the 
learning of the Greeks, or to the refinement of ^e Romans. 
From this source we have acquired the milder purges of Manna^ 
Cassia^ Senna, and Rhubafij and many plants and oriental 
aromatics, among which we may notice Musk^ Mitme^^ Mace^ 
and Cloves; the introduction of which into medicme was 
greatly facilitated by the situation of Bagdat, and its connexion 
with India ; and althou^ Archigenes and Aretaeus had long 
before applied Blister s^ yet it is to the Arabian physicians that 
we are indebted for a practical acquaintance with their value, 
for in general, • the Ureeks and Romans prescribed acrid 
sinapisms for such a purpose. We are also indebted to the 
Arabians for our knowledge respecting Camphor, as its name 
imports, for the original word was Co/wr, or Canfur^ They 
are also the first upon record, who speak of sugar and sugar 
candy, extracted from the sugar cane, which they call honet^ of 
eane ; and they ushered into practice Syrups, Juleps^ and Cow* 
serves. At the same time, it is but just to allow, that from the 
disgusting ostentation of this people, and theirstrongattachment 
to the marvellous, manyabsurdmedicines havebeen introduced. 
Gold, Silver, Bezoars, and precious stones, were received into 

* It was destroyed in the sixth ceutury, by the Caliph Omar, the coteoi-> 
porarv and companion of Mahomet. 

t The Saracens, in their treaty with the Greelc Emperors, demanded, by 
express articles, the worlcs of the ancients. 

X Garcias, as weU as Geoffroy and Hill, say that ^tias mentions camphor, 
bat it cannot be found, as Dr. Alston has observed, in that, or inany other Greek 
author. There is a Camphora htrba in Myrepsus ; this is evidently a veiy 
different thing. 
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their materia me£ca, and surprising virtues were atti^MitlBd ta 
tfiem. Among a people thus disposed to magmficenee, and 
from the very spint of iheir rel^on credulous said romanlic, 
it is not a matter of surprise that their first researches mto tke 
nature of bodies should have raised a hope^ and exeiled a be^^ 
(bat the baser metals might be converted into gold. 

Th^ conceived that gold was the metallic elensent, in a state 
of perjfect purity, and that all the other metals differed from it 
in proportion only to the extent of their individual contamina- 
tion, and hence the origin of the epilhet bast, as applied to 
such metals ; this hypothesis explains the origin of alchemy : 
but, in every history, we are informed that il^ earlier alche* 
mists expected by the same means that they hc^ed to ccmvert 
the baser metals into gold, to produce a universal remedy, 
calculated to prolong indefinitely the span of human existence. 

It is difficult to imajdne what connexion cou}d exist in tbeir 
ideas between the Philosopher's Stone, wjiich was to trans- 
mute metals, and a remedy which could arrest the progress cfS 
bodily infirmity : upon searching into the writings of fliese 
times, it clearly appears that this conceit originated with the 
alchemists from the application of false analogies, and that the 
error was subsequently diffused and exs^erated by a miscon- 
struction of alchemical metaphors.* 

An example of reasoning by &lse ^nalc^ is presented to us 
by Paracelsus, in his work de vita longa, wherein, speaking of 
antimony, he exclaims, '' Sicut antimotdum Jinit aurum, sic, 
eadem ratione et forma, corpus humammi purum reddit*^^ 

The processes of alchemy were always veiled in the most 
enigmatic and obscure language ; the earliest; alchemist whose 
name has reached posterity, is Geber, an Arabian prince of the 
seventh century, whose language waS so proverbially obscure, 
timt Dr. Johnson supposes the word gibberish or gtberish to 
have been derived from this circumstance ; sometimes the pro- 
cesses of alchemy were expressed by a figurative and meta* 

*The Records of Physic, if I mistake not, will afford nnmeroos tnstaRces of 
similar error, from mistaking figurative expressions for literal truths. A 
knowledge of this species of fallacy will explain the origin of several venr 
extraordinary receipts. I shall select the following instance, by way of ii* 
lustration. In many ot the ancient works on Physic, we find the blood of 
the go<a extolled for its efficacy in dissolving stones, and, from this supposed 
lithontriptic virtue, it forms the principal ingredient of the Powperof Nico* 
iJkV9f and of the Elsctvart of thb Queer of Colbiii. The expression 
which gave origin to this belief was evidently allegorical, signifying that ibm 
blood of the goat, by which our Saviour was typified, was capable of soften- 
ing the stony hearts of his enemies, or according to others, that by his influ's 
etice, the stony rocks, and^ail of the temple, were shattered. Broiipnt'i Vut* 
gar Errors, 
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|bo^al stjrle of descriptUni, thus Geber exclaims, ^ Bring me 
the six lepers thai I may clectnse them ;^^ by which he implied 
^ coDTersioD of the six metals,"^ the only ones then known, 
into gold. From the works of later alchemists it also appears 
that they constantly represented gold as a sound, healthy, and 
durable man, Ihe imperfect metals as diseased men, and the 
means or processes by which the latter were to be transmuted 
into the former, they designated by the name of medicines ; 
and hence, those who were anxious to dive into the secret 
of these magicians or &itptU^ as they termed themselves, 
without possessing a key to their language, supposed that these 
descriptions were to be understood in a literal sense, and that 
fte imperfect metals mieht be changed into gold, and the bodies 
of sick persons into healthy ones, by cme and the same chemi- 
calpreparation* 

The hien^lyphical style of writing adopted by the earlier 
alchemists, was in a great degree supported by the prevaiKos 
idea that the elements were under the dominion of spiritim 
beings, who might be submitted to human power; and Sir 
Humphrey Davy has observed that the notions of fairies, and of 
genii, which have been depicted with so much vividness of 
fency and Uveliness of description in The Thovsand and Onb 
Nights, seem to have been connected with the pursuit of the 
science of transmutation, and the production of the elixir of life* 
That the Arabian Nights Entertainment admits of a mystic 
interpretation, is an opinion which I have long entertained. 
How strikingly is the effect of fermented spirit, in banishing 
the pressure of the melancholy which occurs in solitude, de- 
picted in the story of Sinbad when he encountered the wi* 
ttiered and decrepit hg^, on the uninhabited island — ^but, to 
return fipom this digression to the subject of medical chemistry. 

It was not in fact until several years had elapsed in the de* 
lusive researches of alchemy, that the application of chemical 
knowledge became instrumental in the advancement of the 
medical art. Rhases and Avicenna, who were the celebra* 
ted physicians of the age, are the first who introduced pharma- 
ceutical preparations into tk^eir works, or made any improve 
ment in the mode of conducting pharmaceutical processes^ 
Avicenna describes, particulariy, the method of conducting 
Distillation ; he mentions also, for the first time, the three 
Mineral Acids^ and distinguishes between the Defteiahh and 
mineral Alkalies ; he speaks likewise of the Distilled Water of 
Roses f of Sublimed Arsenic^ and of Corrosive Sublimate. 

* SUfar^ Mercury^ Co{>peri Iroo, Tin^ Iietd. 
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In the year 1226, Roger Bacon, a native of Hchestor b 
Someraetshire, and a Franciscan monk of Westminster Abbey, 
laid the foundations of chemical science in Europe ; his dis-^ 
coveries were so extraordinary that he was excommunicated 
by the Pope, and imprisoned ten years for supposed dealings 
with the devil ; it appears that he was a believer in a universal 
EUxir, for he proposed one to Pope Clement the Tenth, 
which he extolled highly, as the invention ofPetro de Ma- 
hamcourt. 

This wonderful man was succeeded at the end of the same 
century by Amoldus de Villa Nova, a Frenchman, or as 
others assert, a Spaniard, who deserves to be noticed on this 
. occasion, as being the first to recommend the distilled spirit of 
wine, iinplregnated with certain herbs, as a valuable remedy ; 
firom which we may date the introduction of Tinctures into 
medical practice ; for, although Thaddaeus, a Florentine, who 
died in 1270, at the age of eighty, bestows great commendation 
upon the virtues of Spirit of Wme^ yet he never used it as a 
solvent for active vegetable matter. 

It was not, however, until the end of the thirteenth century, 
that Chemistry can be said to have added any considerable 
power to the arm of Physic. 

Basil Valentine, a German Benedictine monk, led the 
way to the internal administration of metallic medicine, by a 
variety of experiments on the nature of Antimony^ and in his 
" Currus TriumphcUis Antimoniij'^^ a work wntten in hi^ 
Dutch, he has described a number of the combinations of Uml 
metal. If, how)ever, we may credit a vague tradition, he was 
extremely unfortunate in his first ei^periments upon his bi >ther 
monks, all of whom he injured if not killed; those who have 
keen ears for etymological sounds will instantly recognise, in 
ibis circumstance, the origin of the word Antimony^ wm M«- 

It appears that the ancients were ignorant of the internal use 
and administration of the metals, with the exception of iron, 
althou^ they fret^^uently used them in external applications. 
Oriba^ius and £tius added " Liihargyriuw?'* to several plas- 
ters, and the composition of the '^ Snow like plaster j'^^ irom 
JUtntum, was long preserved among their more valuable 
secrets. Whether antimony is the Stimmi or Stibium of the 
ancients has been a matter of conjecture ; for Pliny, in speak- 
ing of its preparation observes, ^' Ante omnia urendi modus 
i^ecessarius, ne Plumbum fiat." This plumbum, however, was 
evidently the revived metal oi Antimony^ with which the an- 
cients were unacquainted, and therefore mistook it for Lead; 
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besides, the word Plumbum^ like many others which I have 
before mentioned, was used as a general term ; thus, according 
to Pliny, Tin was called Plttmbvm album* 

The question, however, is unimportant, for this Stibium was 
never used but as an external Astringent, especially for the 
purpose of contracting the eyelids, and thereby of making the 
eyes appear very large, which has been considered from the 
most remote antiquity, as a feature of great beauty ; thus the 
epithet /8«i?«-i$ is constantly applied by Homer to Juno. This 

5ractice appears also to have been followed by the Jews, for 
ezebel is said to have painted her eyebrows to make the 
eyes appear big ;* the expression also shows that the drug em- 
ployed was the Stimmi. ErltfifAWal* Iss t^^^A^^ Mm- 

To Basil Valentine we are moreover indebted for the dis- 
covery of the Volatile Alkali^ and of its j>reparation from Sal 
Amm^miae ; he also first used mineral acids as solvents, and 
noticed the production of Ether from Alcohol ; he seems also 
to have understood the virtues of sulphate of iron, for he says, 
when internally administered, it is tonic and comforting to a 
weak stomach, and that externally applied, it is astringent anil 
> styptic : he moreover recommended 9^ fixed alkali made from 
vine twigs cut in the beginning of March, for the cure of gout 
and gravel. 

In the year 1493, was bom near Zurich in Switzerland, 
Paracelsus, or as he termed himself, Philippus, Theophrastus, 
Bombastus, Paracelsus de Hohenheim, a man who was des- 
tined to produce a greater revolution in the Materia Medica, 
and a greater change in mediqal opinions and practice, than 
any person who had appeared since the days of Galen. He 
travelled all over the Continent of Europe to obtain knowledge 
in chemistry and physic, and was a great admirer of Basil Va- 
lentine, declaring that Antimony was not to be equalled for 
medicinal virtue, by any other substance in nature : this 
opinion however does not deserve our respect, for it was not 
founded upon observation and experiment, but on a fanciful 
analc^, derived from a proper^ which this metal possesses 
of refining gold, as 1 have before related. He also used Mer- 
cury without reserve, and appears to have been the first who 
ventured to administer it internally,! for althou^ Avicenna 
asserts that it was not so poisonous as the ancients had imagined, 

*2KiDgf, chap. ix. verse 90. 

t li has been already stated that we are indebted to an Indian for the dis* 
eover^ of Bark, and it now appears we derived our knowledge cf Mercury to 
the wildest of the alchemists. May It not then be said that we are indebted to 
^tmagtf And a madman^ for two of our most powerful i^emedies I 
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yd; he does not attribute to it any yirtues ; he merely says, 
^ Aigentom quidem vivum, plurimi qui bibunt, non IwdufUur 
eo.^' Its effects, when applied exteroally, were well kuowa 
to Theodoric the fnar, afterward Bisho^p of Cervia, in the 
twelfth century, who describes the saUvatipn which mercurid 
frktionfi will produce. 

Paracelsus, thus armed with opium, mercury, and antim<my, 
f^medies of no trifling importance, travelled in all directions, 
and periformed many extraordinary cures, amoi^ whom was 
the famous printer Frobenius of Basil, a circumstance which 
Hmnediately brought him acquainted with Erasmus, and made 
him known to the magistracy of Basil, who elected him pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the year 1627, which was the first pro- 
fessorship that was establidied in Europe for the promotion 
and dissemination of chemical science. 

While seated in his chair, he burnt with great solemnity the 
writings of Galen and Avic^uia, and declared to his audience 
ttiat if God would not impart the secrets of physic, it was not 
only allowable, but even justifiable, to consult the devil. 
His cotemporary physicians he treated wiih the most sottish 
Tanity and illiberal insolence; in the preface to his woik, 
entitled " Paragranum," he tells them " tiiat the very down oi ' 
his bald pate had more knowledge than all their writers, the 
buckles of his shoes^ore leaitui^ than Galen and Avicenna, 
and his beard moie experieoce ^n all their Universities.^ 
With such a temper it could not be mipposed that he would 
long retain his chair; in fact he quitted it in consequence of a 

Xrrel with the magistrate8,a^r which he continued to rankle 
ut the country, generally intoxicated, and seldom chan^ng 
tus clothes, or ev^i goinjg to bed ; and although I^ boasted w 
-possessing « Panacta which was capable oi curing all diseases 
m an instant, and even of prolcmging fife to an indefinite length, 
yet this drunkard and prince of empirics died after a few hours 
lUn^s, in the forty-ei^th year of bis age, at Salzburg in Bava^ 
rik, wUh a bottle of ha& immortal Catholicon in his pocket. 

In contempktii^ the career o( this extraordinaiy man, it is 
difficult to say whether disgust or astonishment is the most 
predominant feeling; his insolence and unparalleled conceit,his 
' msincerity and brutal singularkies, and his habits of immorsJity 
and debauchery, are beyond all c^wure ; whilst the important 
serviceshehas renderedmankind, by opposing the bigotry of the 
schoolsandintroducing powerful remedies iirto practice, cannot 
be recorded without feelings of gratitude and respect ; but in 
whatever estimation Paracelsus may be hdd, there can be no 
doul^ but that Ins fame produced a very considerable influence 
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on the character of the age, by eKcitingihe envy of some, the 
emulation of others, and the industry or all.^ 

About a century after Paracelsus, Van Helmont took the 
lead in phpic ; he was a man of most indefatigable industry, 
and spent hfty years in torturing by every chemical experiment 
he could devise, the various objects in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. He was the first physician who applied 
a/ti97i in uterine hemonhage, and he acquired a great reputation 
from the success of the practice. 

Sti^vius ]>e la Boe, and Otho Tachenius, followed in the 
track of Van Helmont. 

A prejudice in favour of chemical remedies having been thus 
introduced, the merited success which attended their operation, 
and the zeal and perseverance which distii^ished the votaries 
of that science, soon kindled a more general enthusiasm in its 
&your« It is impossible to reduce into miniature the historical 
features of tiiese chemical times, so as to bring them within 
the compass of a lecture : I must therefore rest satisfied with 
delineating a few of the more prominent outlines. The 
Galenists, who were in possession of the schools, and whose 
reasonings were fettered by the strongest predilection for their 
own doctrines, instantly took the alarm ; and the celebrated 
contest ensued between the Galenical and Chemical sects, 
which has given such a controversial tone to the writers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As this revolt fpom 
orthodox authority was. in a great degree attributed to the 
mischievous introduction and unmerited success of Antimonial 
remedies, so were the preparations of this metal denounced 
with all die virulence of party spirit ; and upon this occasicm, 
in order to support their ^und aod oppress and persecute 
their adversaries, the Gralenists actually solicited the assistance 
of secular power ; the Supreme Council of Paris accordingly 
proscribed its use by an edict in 1566, and Besnier was 
expelled the faculty of medicine in 1609, for having adminis- 
tered it to a patient. In 1637, AntimoniaJ zoine was by public 
authority received into tiie number of purgatives ; and in 
1650, a new arret rescinded that of 1566, and again restored 
Antimony to pubUp favour and general reputation ; and before 

* Paracelsus maiDtaiiied that the human body is composed ot salt, sulphur, 
and raercuiy, and that in these. <* three first substances," as he caUs tbem, 
health and disease consist: that the mercury, in proportion to its volatility, 
produces tremors, mortifications in the lig^ents^ madness, phrensy, and deo 
firium, and tliat fevers, phlegmons, and the jaundice, are the offspring of the 
nUphureouM principle, while he supposed ih^t the cholic; stone, gravel, gopf, 
and sciatica derive their origio from sei^f. 
Yohf h 10 
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we conclude our remarks upon the revolutionary history of this 
extraordinary metal, it deserves to be remarked, that this very 
same government that had with such great virulence, and so 
little justice, persecuted every practitioner who had shown any 
predilection for its use, in the year 1 720 actually purchased 
the secret of an antimonial preparation, called Panacea Glau" 
berianaj and which has been since known by the title of Kermts 
Mineral^ from a surgeon of the name of La Legerie, who had 
acquired the secret from a pupil of Glauber. Before this 
period the invention of Calomel had taken place ; this prepara- 
tion is first mentioned, although very obscurely, by Oswald 
Crollius, in his Basilica Chemica, in 1 608, and in the same year 
Beguin described it most fully and clearly under the title of 
Draco Miiigatus^ in his Tirocinium Chemicumj which he 
published in Paris. 

Chemistry at this period* took possession of the schools, and 
whilst it was gradually grafted into the theory of medicine, it 
soon became the only guide to its practice, the absurdity of 
which has been already dwelt upon. 

In tracing the march of chemical improvement during the 
last century, we cannot but be struck with the hew and power- 
ful remedies which it has introduced, and the many unimportant 
and feeble articles which it has dismissed from medical prac- 
tice. 

In the present century, the rapid progress of Chemistry has 
outstripped the anticipation^ of its most sanguine votaries, ; and 
even in the department of vegetable analysis, a correctness has 
been attained, the very attempt at which had been abandoned 
by the most illustrious chemists of the former age as hopeless 
and chimerical; let us for instance only compare the results 
obtained by the Academicians of Paris, and published by 
GeoffVoy, in their analyses of several hundred plants by the 
operation of heat, with the elegant and satisfactory researches 
in, this branch of science lately conducted in the same country; 
whilst the former failed in establishing any distinction between 
the most inert and the most poisonous plants, the latter have 
succeeded in detecting, separating, and concentrating several 
of their morcysubtile constituents. Opium has been at length 
compelled to confess its secret source of action, and Ipecacuan 
to yield its emetic element in a state of perfect purity. 

* In the year 1644 Schroeder published a C^mico-medical Pharmacopceia, 
which delineates with accuracy the pharmacy of these times, and enume- 
rates almost all tire chemical medicines that were known towards the close 

of this periocl, 
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Our Pharmacopoeias and Dispensatories* have cautiously 
kept pace with the scientific progress of^ the age ; and in 
tracing them from their origin to the present timet it is grati- 
fying to observe the gradual influence of knowledge in reducing 
the number of their articles — simplifying the composition of 
their formulae — and improving the processes for their prepara- 
tion.| Chemistry has ^Iso been the means of establishing the 
identity of many bodies which were long considered specifically 
different; thus an extensive list of animal substances has been 
discarded, since it is known that they owe their properties to 
one and the same common principle, as to gelatine, albumen^ 
carbonate of lime, &c. ; so again the fixed alkaline saltproduced 
by the incineration of different vegetables, has been found to 
be potass, from whatever plant it may have been obtained, with 
the exception of ^ea plants, and perhaps some of the Tetra- 
dynamia, the former of which yield Soda and the latter Ammo- 
nia. Previous to the Pharmacopoeia of 1 745, every vegetable 
was supposed to yield a salt essentially different, and therefore 
a number of alkaline preparations were recommended, each 
hearing the name of the particular plant from which it had 
been procured, as salt of Wormwood — salt of Broom, &c. 

But from the very nature and object of a Pharmacopoeia, it 
cannot be supposed to proceed jwin passu with the march of 

* The Dispensatories of London and Edinburgh, the former by Mr. A. T. 
Thomson) and the latter by Dr Duncan, are works which reflect credit on 
the age and country in which tbey were written. 

t The first Pharmacopoeia was published atNuremburgh, under t!ie sanction 
of its Senate, in the year 1542 ; for this important act we are indebted to 
Valerias rordus, a young student, who daring a transient visit at that place, 
accidentally produced a collection of medical receipts which he had selected 
from the works of the most esteemed writers, and with which tbe pbysiclans 
of Naremburgh were so highly pleased that they urged him to print it for the 
benefit of apothecaries, and obtaiqed the sanction of the Senate to the under- 
taking : so casual was the circumstance to which we owe the institution of 
Pharmacopoeias. The London College were among tbe last to frame a stand- 
ard Code of Medicines ; most cities in Europe having anticipated us in the 
performance of this task : our first Pharmacopoeia was not published until the 
reign of James the first, A.D. 1618, exactly a century after the College had 
received their Charter from Henry. Successive editions appeared in the fol- 
h>win^ years, viz. in 1627} 1632 ; 1639; 1650 ; 1677 ; 1721 ; 1745 ; 1787; 1809. 

X What would be the surprise and gratification of the Pharmaceutist who 
lived a hundred years ago, if he could now visit Apothecaries Hall ? the ap- 
plication of steam for the various purposes of pharmacy, and for actuating 
machtnenr, for levieation, trituration, and other mechanical purposes, is oo 
less usetal, in ensurmg uniform results, than it is in abridging labour and 
econoDoisinf time. The greatest credit is due to the gentlemen under whose 
guidance this national laboratory is conducted, and more especially to their 
worthy and public-spirited Treasurer, Wiliam Simons, £sq. whose seal and 
liberality soggeoted and promoted the fitting up of tbe Steam Laboratory, as 
weUas tbe ingenious machine fcr triturating mercury with lard, or conscr^'e. 
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rJiemkal science, indeed it would be dangerous that it should^ 
for a chemical theory must receive the seal and stamp of 
experience before it can become current : a Pharmacopoeia 
however, is always an object of abuse, because it is a national 
work of authority, which is quite a sufficient reason why the 
ignorant and conceited should question its title to respect, and 
its claims to utility, " Plures audi'oi^!^ says Huxbam, " totas 
blaterantes Pharmacopeias^ qui tan^en ne intellejserirU quidem 
qtiid vel ipse pulsus significabaU'^^ 

It is very evident that the greater number of these attacks Jias 
not been levelled with any view to elicit ttuth, or to advance 
science, but ^o excite public attention, and to provoke unfair 
discussion for individual and unworthy advantage; their obscure 
and presumptuous authors vainly hope that mey may gain for 
their ephemeral writings some share of importance, and for 
themselves some degree of reputation, if &ey can only obtain 
notoriety by provoking a discussion with the College, or with 
some of its responsible mem1)er9, thoujgh such a combat should 
be sure to terminate in their defeat, Lilce the Scythian Abaris, 
who upon being Wounded by. Apollo, plucked the arrow from 
his side, and heedless of the pain and disgrace of his wound^ 
exclaimed in triumph that the weapon would in future enable 
him to deliver oracles. 

It is not to such persons that the observations which are 
contained in this work are addressed, for with them I am most 
anxious to avoid a contest, in which, as a wi)rihy Fellow of* 
ourC!ollege expresses it, ^^ Victory itself must be disgraceful.'^'* 

When, however, we are assailed upon every occasion by a 
gentleman whose talents entitle him to respect, and Whose 
public situation commands notice, I apprehend that an humble 
individual like myself, may, in the conscientious dischai^ of 
a public duty, deliver his sentiments from the Chair to vmich 
he has been Called by his professional brethren, without any 
risk of compromising the dignity of the College, or of drawing 
upon himself the charge of an unnecessary and injudicious 
interference. ' 

The attack to which I chiefly allude, is contained in an 
historical pre£aice by Mr. Professbr Brangde, to the Supplement 
of the Fourth and Fifth Editions dfthe Encyclopedia Britannica : 
in which, spesJcii^ of the writings of Boerhaave, he says, 
" The observations which he has made upon the usefulness of 
Chemistry, and of its necessity to the medical practitioner, may ^ 
be well enforced at the present day 5 for, except in the schools 
of London and Edinbui^, Chemistry, as ^branchof education, 
is either entirely neglected* or, what is perhaps worse, superfi* 
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cially, and imperfectly taught ; this is .especially the case iu 
the English Universities^ and the London Pharmacopoeia is a 
record of the want of chemical knowledge, where it is most 
imperionBly required. 

The learned Professor of Oxford, Dr.Kidd, naturally anxious 
to rqpel a charge which he considered individually unfair, and 
to vindicate bis University from Bfk aspersion which he felt to 
be generally unjust, published an animated, but at the same 
time, a cool and candid defence, to which 1 have much pleasure 
in referring you. With respect to the, Sister University, my 
own jilma Mater, I feel that 1 should be the most ungrateful of 
her sons, were I, upon this occasion, to omit expressing similar 
sentiments with respect to the course of Chemistry, and that 
of its collateral branches, which are annually deUvered in the 
crowded schools at Cambridge. Is Mr. Brande acquainted 
with the discipline of our Umversity ? — Is he aware that the 
chemical chair has been successively filled by Bishop Watson 
— MiLNER — ^WoLL ASTON-— and the late lamented Mr. Tenn ant? 
•- — " Master Builders in the Science.^^ To say that such men 
have been tl^e lecturers, is surely a sufficient testimony to«how 
that the science of chemistry heretofore coiUd not ^^ have been 
n^lect^d, or what perhaps is still worse, imperfectly taught ;^' 
and the Seal and ability displayed by the present Professor 
ought to have shielded him from any such attack. Is Mr. 
Brande aware tihat the eloquent appeal of Bishop Watson 
from the chair at Cambridge,* on the general importance and 
utility of chemistry, gave the first impulse to that public taste 
for this science wUch so eminently distinguishes our Augustan 
age, and which has been the means of founding and supporting 
the Royal and other Public Institutions in this Metropolis, as 
well as in the other towns of the British fjnpire ? 

I need msJce no farther remark upon diis part of Mr. 
Brande^s assertion ; the sequel, judging from the construction 
of the sentence, is evidentiy intended to be understood as a 
consequence, viz. and therefore ^' the London Pharmacopceia 
is a record of the want of chemical knowledge where it is most 

* The Chemical Laboratory at Cambridge has produced some valuable dis^ 
coverieSk Ex pede HercuUm, let me remind the chemist of the formation of 
l>^itrous Acid>by passing a current of ammoniacal gas through the heated Oiyd 
of Manganese, for which we are indebted to Dr. Miliier. 1 mention it mere* 
ly as a whimsical circumstance, that thff greatest degree of cold ever proda* 
ced, was effected at Oxford, and the highest temperature, lately at Cambridge. 
The researches of Dr. Clarke are highly interesUng and important, a succinct 
account of them has been published by him ip a small work, entitled **Tbe 
Gas Blowpipe) or tho Art of Fuaion, by bomiiig the Gaseous constituents of 
Water." 
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imperiously required," because Oxford uni Cambridge physi- 
cians were its Editors. Is not this the obvious construction ? 

It appears from Mr, Brande's laconic answer to Dn Yoing, 
published in " The Journal of Science and the Arts^^^ that his 
objections are those of Mr. Phillips, contained in his experi- 
mental examination of the Pharmacopoeia ; a work which, I 
confess, appears to me to furnish a testimony of the experi- 
mental tact, subtle ingenuity, and caustic style of criticism, 
which its author so eminently possesses, rather than a proof of 
any fatal or material inaccuracy in the Pharmacopoeia ; and I 
may urge this with greater force and propriety^ when it is 
considered that at the time of its pubUcation 1 was not a Fellow 
of the College, and therefore had no voice upon the subject of 
its composition, and consequently must be jocr^onaWy disinte- 
rested in its reputation* 

I cannot conclude these observations upon Mr. Branded 
attack, without expressing a deep feeling of regret, that a 
gentleman, whose deserved rank in society, and whose talents 
and acquirements must entitle him to our respect, should have 
cdndescended to countenance and encourage that vile and 
wretched taste of depreciating Ae value and importance of 
our most venerable institutions, and of bringing into contempt 
those acknowledged authorities which must always meet with 
the approbation of the best, and the sanction and support of 
the wisest portion of mankind. 

Attd I shall here protest s^inst the prevailing fashion of 
examining and deciding upon tjie pretensions of every medi- 
cinal compound to our confidence, by ^mert chemical investi- 
gation of its composition, and of rejecting, as fallacious, every 
medical testimony which may appear contradictory to the 
results of the Laboratory ; there is no subject in science to 
which the maxim of Cicero more strictly applies, than the 
present case ; let the Ultra Chemist therefore cherish it in his 
remembrance, andprofit byits application — ^^iubstat Naturje 
VOCE nocERi, quAM Ingenio suo sapere." 

Has not experience fully established the value of many 
medicinal combinations, which, at the time of their adoption 
could not receive the sanction of any chemical law ? We 
well remember the opposition, which on this ground was for a 
long time offered to the introduction of &e Anti- hectic Mixture 
of Dr. Griffith — Vtk^ Mistura Ferri Composita of the present 
Pharmacopoeia, and yet subsequent inquiry has confirmed upon 
scientific principle? the justness pf our former practical conclu- 
sion ; for it has been shown that the chemical decompositions 
which constituted^ the objection to its use, are in fact the Causes 
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of its utility {see Mst Ferris) the explanation, moreover, has 
thrown additional light upon the theory of other preparations ; 
so true is the observation' of the celebrated Morveau, that 
" We never profit more than by those unexpected re^ts of 
Experiments, which contradict our Analogies and preconceived 
Theories J^^ 

Whenever a medicine is found by experience to be effectual, 
the practitioner should listen with great circumspection to any 
cAemicfl/ advice for its correction or improvement. From a 
mistaken notion of this kind the Extractum Colocynthidis com- 
positumj with a view of making it chemically compatible with 
Calomel, has been deprived of me Soap which formerly entered 
into its composition, in consequence of which its solubihty in 
the stomach is considerably modified, its activity is therefore 
impaired, and its mildness diminished. 

On the other hand, substances may be medically inconsistent 
which are chemically compatible, as I shall have frequent 
opportunities of exemplifying. The stomach has a chemical 
code of iU own, by which the usual affinities of bodies are 
frequently modified, often suspended, and sometimes entirely 
subverted ; this truth is illustrated in a very striking manner by 
the interesting experiments of M. Drouard, who found that 
Copper, sv^allowed in its metallic state, was not rendered 
poisonous by meeting with oils, or fatty bodies ; nor even with 
Vinegar J in the digestive organs. Other bodies, on the con- 
trary, seem to possess the same habitudes in the stomach as in 
the laboratory, and are alike influenced in both situations by 
the chemical action of various bodies, many examples of which 
are to be found under the consideration of the influence which 
solubility exerts upon the medicinal activity of substances ; so 
aga^n, acidity in the stomach is Neutralized by Alkalies, and if 
a Carbonate be employed for that purpose, we have a copious 
disengagement of arbonic acid gas, which has been frequentiy 
veiT distressing ; lastly, maNy bodies taken into the stomach 
undergo decompositions and changes iri transitu, independent 
of any play of chemical affinities from the hidden powers of 
digestion, some o( which we are enabled to appreciate, and 
they will accordingly form a subject of investigation in the 
course of the present woric. 

The powers of the stomach would seem to consistin decom- 
posing tiie /n^e^/a, and reducing them into simpler forms, rather 
than in complicating them, by favouring new combinations* 

But every rational [Physician must feel in its full force, the 
absurdity of expecting to account for the phaenomena of life 
upon principles deduced from the analogies of inert matter, 
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and we iherefore find th^it (be most intelHgent pbysiolc^sts of 
modem times have been anxious to discourage &e attempt, 
and to deprecate its folly. Sir Gilbert Blane, in his luminouk 
work on MsnicAL Logic, when speaking of the different 
theories of d'^estion, tells us that Dr. William Hunter, whose 
peculiar sagacity and precision of mind detected at a glance the 
hollowness of such delusive hypotheses, and saw the danger 
which theorists run in trusting themselves on such sUppery 
ground,expressed himself in hispubhc lectures, withthatsoUditr 
of judgment combined with fitcetiousness of expression, which 
rendered him unparalleled as a public teacher. '^ Gentlemen,'' 
said he, '^ Physiologists will have it that the stomach is a mill 
— others, that it is a fermenting vat— others again, that it is a 
stew-pan, — ^but in my view of the matter, it is neither a mill, 
a fermentine vat, nor a stew-pan — ^but a Stomach, Gentlemen) 
a StomachI'' • 

What can illustrate in a more familiar and striking manner 
the singular powers of Gtistric Chemistry^ than the fact of the 
shortness of time in which the aliment becomes acid in depra^ 
ved digestion ? A series of changes is thus produced in a few 
hours, which would require m the laboratory as many weeks,* 
while in acute affections of the alimentary canal the functions 
of the stomach are nearly suspended, and hence, under such 
circumstances, whatever is introduced into this oigan remains 
unchanged, even the nutritious mucilages are not digested. 

From what has been said, it is very evident that the mere 
chemist can have no pretensions to me art of composing or 
discriminating remedies ; wheneyer he arraigns the scientific 
propriety of our prescriptions, in direct contradiction to the 
deductions of true medical experience, — ^whenever he forsakes 
his laboratory for the bed-side, he forfeits all his claims to our 
respect, and his title to our confidence. It is amusing to see 
the ridiculous errors into which the chemist falls, when he 
turns physician ; as sopn as Seguin found that Peruvian bark 
contained a peculiar principle that precipitated Tannin^ he 
immediately concluded that this could not be any other than 
Gelatine^ and Upon the faith of this blunder, the French, ItaUan, 
and German physicians,! gave their patients notlung but 
Clarified Gtue^ m mtermittent fevers ! But I desist — not, how- 
ever, wilhout expressing a hope, in which I am sure my medical 

* The only chemical pheooinenon which in anv mannar resembles this, ap« 
pears to be that of the npld acetifieation of milk, and other Auidt, by the 
ageocjT of a thunder storm. 

t This practice was introduced into Franat by Seguin, into Italy by Cotiti> 
eiri} and into Germany by BitcholT* 
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-brethren will concur, that should Mr. Brande again condescend 
to favour us with a commentary upon Boerhaave, he will seleet 
that passage in his work, where, alluding to the application of 
Chemistry to Physic, he emphatically exclaims, '' Egrsoia 
iLLius Ancilla est, non alia ^ejor Dom ina/' 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOIL, CULTURE, CUMATE, 
AND SEASON- 

The facts Wtherto collected upon this subject are so scanty 
and unsatisfactory, that I introduce its consideration in this 
place, rather wifli a wish to excite farther inquiry, than with 
anyhope of imparting much additional information. 

There can be little doubt, but that Soil, Culture, Climate, and 
Season may very materially influence the active properties of 
a medicinal plant ; while the two latter of these causes may aa 
essentially change the type and character of a disease, and mo- 
dify the vital susceptibility of tiie patient: this must be 
admitted to its full extent, or it will be extremely difficult to 
explain the contradictory, and even opposite opinions, and to 
reconcile the conflicting testimonies of the physicians of differ- 
ent countries, with respect to the efficacy of the same remedy 
in similar diseases. ' 

The Influence or Soil may be exemplified by many well- 
known facts; thus, strongly smelling flowers lose their odour 
in a sandv soil, and do not again recover it by transplantation 
into a ncher one ; a fact upon which Rozier founded his 
proposal for the improvement of rape oil; so again, no 
management could induce the Ricotia Egyptiaca to flower, until 
Linnaeus su^ested the expediency of mixing clay with the 
€iarth in the pot ; Assafcztida is one of those plants that vary 
much accor^ng to station and soil, not only in the shape of the 
leaves, but in the peculiar nauseous quality of the juice which 
impr^nates them, and Dr. Woodville states that it is frequently 
so modified that the leaves are eaten by goats : Gmelin informs 
us, on the authority of SteUer, that the effects of the Rhodo- 
dendron have been round to vary very materially according to 
ftie " solum natate;^^ for example, that produced in a certain 
spot has proved uniformly narcotic^ that in another cathartic, 
while a sense of suffocation has been the only symptom occa- 
sioned by a third.* 

* A very ingenioiu DUserUtion has beoa lately puUidiecl by M. Virey, om 
the " DegeneratioB of Plants in foreign soils/* wbicli be says may depend 
upon, 1, Climate and Station ; 3, Nutriment; 9, Cultnre: 4, Factitious Mnti- 
latioa ; 5, Uylnid Generation. 

Vol. I. 11 
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Climaye also produces a powerful impresaton lipon vegeta^ 
ble and animal life. It is probable ft^t in southern countries 
some v^etables emoy more energetic properties than in 
northern climes. The history of opium immediately coun«- 
tenances such an opinion; thus Egypt produces a stronger 
opium than any of the countries on the north side of the 
Mediterranean, — France, than England or Germany ;-*-and 
Languedoc, than the northern parts of France; — ^while Smyrna, 
Natoha, Aleppo, and Apulia, furnish a juice far more narcotic 
than Languedoc : so again. Senna by transplantation) from Ara- 
bia into the south of France (Provence) assumes a marjced 
change in its phy^ognomy and virtues, its leaves are more 
obtuse, and its taste less bitter ^and nauseous than the pointed 
leaved variety, while its eflfects will be found to be less purga- 
tive. Cruciform plants degenerate within the tropics, but acquire 
increased energies, as Antiscorbutice^ in cold regions ; the 
MenthcB have not so penetrating an Essential oil in the south, of 
Europe as in England and in the north of France. The 
relative proportions of gluten vary in the wheat of different 
countries, and as in the south of Europe its quantity greatly 
predominates over the other principles, we at once discover 
the cause that gives such excellence to the Maccaroni of Italy* 
Theinfluenceof cUmate,inits relations tomoisture and dryness, 
upon vegetable productions, is. also worthy of investigation ; in 
wet and cold seasons^ our herbage is far less nutritive to cattle, 
and we accordingly find that tbey are constantly grazing, iA 
order to compensate by quantity, for what is deficient in qualit]^, 
whereas in 4ry seasons, a larger proportion of their time is 
consumed in rumination : the same causes, however, that 
diminish the nutritive powers of plants, frequently increase the 
eneigy of those principles upon which their medicinal value 
depends ; it is obvious that many herbs are more rank and 
virulent in wet and gloomy seasons: this would appear to be a 
wise and provident law, in order to apportion tlie natural con* 
diment of the vegetable, to the deteriorated state of its nutritive 
elements, when the digestive oi^ins must require more than 
the ordinary stimulus for the ^ue exercise of their iunctions* 
It is hardly necessary to observe fliat plants, which iu temperata 
cUmates are merely shrubs, have been developed into trees by 
the hot and humid plains of Africa and Asm ; while 'm ^ 
arid dfeserts of Nubia, or in the frigid plains of Siberia, vegeta- 
ble life is confined to stunted shrubs and humble mosses : cold 
also suppresses the colour of flowers, and indeed even that of 
the leaves, as is witne^ed in the Cyclamen^ Amaranihus^ and 
Ranunculus of Lapland and Siberia. But climate jnot only 



utodiBies the powers of a remedj by influencing its structure 
and composition, but it renders it more or less active, by 
increasing or diminishing the susceptibility of the body to its 
impression ; can a more striking proof of this fact be adduced 
fhw the well-known elTects of perfumes at Rome ? The inha- 
bitants are unable to sustain the strong scent of flowers in that 
climate, without experiencing a sensation highly oppressive, 
and which in some cases is even succeeded by syncope,* and 
thus realizing the well-known line of the poet, 

^* Die of a Rose^ io aromatic paia/* . 

As I have been favoured with some veiy interesting observa- 
tions upon this subject b^ my friend Dr. Harrison, who resided 
for a considerable time m Italy, and was thus enabled to insti- 
tute a satisfactory inquiry into this curious subject, I feel no 
hesitation in introducing a quotation from his letter to my 
readers. — ^' You ask me what experience I have had on the 
subject of cUmate, as afiecting Uie powers and operation of 
remedies ; I have no difficulty in assertiiig that Narcotics act 
with greater force even in smaller doses at Naples, where I had 
the advantages of much experience, than in England. I might 
adduce as an example the Extract of Hyoscyamus^ which,when 
given to the extent of (hree grains thric^ a day, produced in 
two patients a temporary amaurosis, which disappeared and 
a^ain recurred on tibe alternate suspension and administration 
of this medicine ; and it deserves particular notice that these 
very patients had been in the habit of taking similar doses of 
the same remedy in England, without any unpleasant result. 
Now that this depended upon an increased susceptibility of 
the patient, in the warmer climate, rather than an increased 
power in the remedy, is unquestionable, since the extract which 
was administered in. Italy had been procured from London; 
indeed a high state of nervous irritation is the prevalent dis- 
order of Naples. I treated several cases of £pilepsy in Italy 
with the nitrate of silver^ and with complete success, while in 
England I have certainly not met with the same successful 
results. During my residence at Naples, I spent some time in 
the island of Ischia, so celebrated allover the continent for its 
baths; many of the patients who were then trying their 
efficacy, ,had been attacked with Paralysis, Apoplexy, and 
almost every degree of loss of men^l and muscular power and 

* Women daring the period of gestation frequently experience such an in- 
creased irritability as to be affected even in England by various odetor^i which 
at other times would prodioe no extraordinary impressioo. 
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among them I certainly witnessed what with propriety mi^t 
be denominated a genuine case oiJfervous Apoplexy* These 
complaints I was generally able to trace to tne abuse of Mtt' 
cury, whence we may, I think, very fairly conclude that tins 
metal is more active in its effects, than m our own country. 
Before I quit this subject, I ou^t to mention that the doses of 
medicines, as seen in the prescriptions and works of English 
Physicians, excite universal astonishment among the faculty of 
Italy* In fact, as I have just stated, the human constituticm in 
this part of the continent is certainly much more susceptible of 
nervous impression than in England : it is perfectly true that 
flowers or perfumes in a chamber, will frequently produce syn- 
cope in persons apparently strong and healthy, and the fact is 
so universally admitted, that the Italians avoid them with the 
greatest caution," On the other hand, it certainly appears 
equally evident th^t some remedies succeed in cold climates 
which produce httle or no benefit in warmer latitudes. Soon 
after the publication of the first edition of my Pharmacolc^a, 
I received a letter from Dr. HalUday of Moscow, upon the 
subject of the " Eau Medicinale,'^^ and as it offers a striking 
proof of the efficacy of the Rhododendron Chrysanthum in curing 
the rJieumatism of the North, whilst in this country the plant 
has been repeatedly tried without any signal proof of success, 
I shall here subjoin an extract from the letter of my corres- 

fondent : " In reading your account of the ' Eau Medicinale^ 
perceived that, upon the authority of Mr. James Moore, you 
fctate it to be a preparation of the fVhite Hellebore^ may I be 
allowed to surest the probability of its being made from the 
leaves of the Rhododendron Chrysanthum ? wr so far as I can 
learn, the effects of the French medicine are precisely those 
which are experienced from an infusion of the above plant, 
trhich the Siberians and Russians regard as an infallible specific 
in the cure of chronic rheumatism and gout, and from which I 
myself, as well as other physicians in Russia, have witnessed 
the most desirable and decided effects, whenever we had it in 
our power to administer the remedy with confidence and 
courage. We have seldom given it in any other form or dose 
than that adopted by the Siberians themselves, which is to 
infuse in a warm place, generally near a furnace and during the 
night, two drachms of the fresh leaves in about twelve ounces 
of boiling water, taking care that the liquid never boils. This 
dose is to be taken in tiie morning upon an empty stomach, and 
during its nauseating operation, which generally commences in 
about a quarter of an hour after it has been swallowed, neither 
solids nor liquids- of any description are allowed j afler an 
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interval of tiiree or four hours, I have seen the patient obtain a 
copious and black foetid stool, and get up free from all pain. 
Should it happen that the patient does not recover from the 
first dose, another is administered on the succeeding day, and I 
have known it to be taken for three days in succession, when 
the severest fits of gout have been removed** Is it not then 
probable that some cunning Frenchman has availed himself of 
this Siberian specific, and concentrated it in such a form, as to 
defy all the learned to find it out ?" 

Dr. Halliday adds, ^^ The Siberians denominate the leaves 
of this plant, when infused in water, Intoxicaiing Tea ; and a 
weaker infiision is in daily use, especially for treating their 
neighbours, iust as the Europeans do with tea from China.'' 

Dxxt of all circumstances that produce the greatest change 
in the aspect as well as in the virtues of the vegetable creation, 
is Cultivation, which may either destroy the medicinal pro- 
perties of a plant, or raise in it new and most valuable quaUties : 
cultivation converts single into double flowers, by developing 
the stamens into petals, a change which in many cases destroys 
their efficacy, as in the chamomile, AnthemU J^obilis ; for, 
since all the virtues of this flower reside in the disc florets, it is 
of course greatly deteriorated by being converted into the 
double-flowered variety; by the opcf ration of grafting extra- 
ordinary changes may also be produced ; Olivier, in his travels, 
informs us that a soft Masiiche^ having all the qualities of that 
resin, except its consistence, which is that of turpentine, is 
procured by engrafting the Lentisk on the Chian Turpentine- 
tree. 

Bufibn states that our wheat is a factitious production raised 
to its present condition by the art of agriculture. M. Vireyt 
observes, that by suppressing the growth of one part of a plant 
we may respectively give rise to an increased developement in 
others ; thus are some vegetables rendered eunuchs, or are 
deprived of seeds by obliteration, and only propagate them- 
selves by slips; such a condition is frequently produced by 
culture, continued through a long succession of generations ; 
this is the case with the Banana^ Sugar Cane, and other fruits 
that have carefully been made to deviate for a long series of 
years from their original types, and having been continually 
transplanted by slips, suckers, or roots, at length only propa- 

* This phmt was (h^t described by GmeltB ia his FUrm Siberieti, It. 121. It 
has obtained a place in the EdinbuKfa Phannaeopceia. Besides the effects 
stated by Dr. Halliday, it is said by diflSrent authors to eicite a pecaliar creep- 
ing sensation in the pained part. 

f Joornal CompleiiieDtaire da I>ict. des Scienoes iledidto, torn* H. 
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gate themselves in this wa^, whereby the roots, as those of the 
common potato, become mordinately developed, drawii^ to 
tfiemselves the succulence and natrition originally possessed 
by the berries. It seems probable that we may thus nave lost 
many vegetable species ; the Tuberes of Pliny, for example, 
are suposed by Mr. Andrew Kni^t to have been intermediate 
productions, formed during the advancement of die Almond to 
Hbe Peach, or in o&er words that they were swollen almonds 
or imperfect peaches ; if this conjecture be admitted, it Will 
explam the &ct stated by Columella, that the peach possessed 
deleterious qualities when it was first introduced from Persia 
into the Roman Empire. If there be any who feel scqptiCa! 
upon the subject of such metamorphoses, let him visit the 
fairy bowers of Horticulture, and he will ttiere perceive that 
her magic wand has not only converted the toudi, coriaceous 
covering of the almond into the soft and melting flesh of 
the peach, but that by her spells the sour Sloe has ripened 
into the delicious Plum, and the austere Crab of our woods 
into the Golden Pippin-; that this again has been made to sport 
in endless variety, emulating in beauty of form and colour, in 
exuberance of fertility, and in richness of flavour, the rarer pro* 
ductions of warmer regions and more propitious climates ! In 
our cuUnary v^etables the same pn^ressive amelioration and 
advancement maybe traced ; thus has the acrid anddisagreeable 
Jlpitim graveolens been changed into deUcious Cekry^ and the 
common Colewort, by culture continued through many ages, 
appears under the improved and more useful forms of Cabbage, 
Savoy, and Cauliflower. It has been already observed that me 
alimentary and medicinal virtues are frequently in opposition 
to each o&er, and that while cultivation improves the former, 
it equally' diminishes the. latter ; I shall have occasion to otB^ 
some additional facts upon t^s curious subject, under the con* 
sideration of BUUVj Extractive ; see Noie^ at p. 108« 



THE IGNORANT PREPARATION AND FRAUDU- 
LENT ADULTERATION OF MEDICINES. 

The circumstances comprehended under ttiis head certainly 
deserve to be ranked among the more powerful causes, which 
have opei-ated in afiecting the reputation of many medicinal 
substances. The Peruvian Bark fell into total discredit in 
flie year 1779, from its inability to cure the ague ; and 
it was afterward discovered to Imve been adulterated with 
baric of an inferior species; indeed Sydenham speaks of 



Ihe adulteration of ibis substance before the year >678 ; 
he tells us timt he had never used to exceed two drachms 
of Cinchona in the cure of any intermittent, but that of late 
the drug was so inert, rotten, and adulterated, it became 
necessary to increase its dose to one;, two, or three ounces* 
The subject is copious, and full of importance, and I have 
taken considerable pains to collect very fully the various modes 
in which our remedies are thus deprived of their most vali^ able 
properties, and to surest the best tests by which such frauds 
may be discovered, v ery few practitioners have an idea of 
the alarming extent to which this nefarious practice is carried, 
or of the systematic manner in which it is conducted : there 
can be no doubt bat that the sophistication of medicines has 
been practised in degree in all ages,* but the refinements of 
chemistry have enabled the manufacturers of the present day 
not only to execute these frauds with greater address, but 
unfortunately at the same time to vend them with less chance 
of detection. It will be scarcely credited, when I affirm that 
manj hundred persons are supported in this metropolis by the 
art of adulteratii^ drugs, besides a number of women and 
children who find ample employment and excellent profit in 
eaunteffeiting Cochineal with coloured dough. Isinglass with 
pieces of bladder and the dried skin of soles, and by filling up 
with powdered Sassafras the holes which are bored in spice 
and nutm^s, for the purpose of plundering their essential oils, 

THE UNSEASONABLE COLLECTION OF VEGETA- 
BLE REMEDIES, 

Vi^table physiology has demonstrated, tkat during the pro- 
gress of vegetation most remarkable changes occur in succes- 
sion, in the chemical composition, as well as in the sensible ' 
qualities of a plant ; time will not allow me to be prodigal of 
examples, take therefore one which is familiar and striking, — 
&e aromatic and spicy qualities of the unexpanded fiowers of 
the Caryopkyllus Aromatkus {CloT>e8) are wal known to every 
body, but if the flower^bud be fully developed it loses these 

J properties altogether, and the fruit of the tiee is not in the 
east degree aromatic ; so the berries of Pimento, when they 
come to foil maturity, lose their aromatic waraith, and acquire 

''Dr.Marett in his ** Sliort view of Frauds and Abases," (A.D. 1669) charges 
the Apothecary wiUi *' fialsifying Medicines;" <* They showed Censors," says 
lie, '* Myrtles leaves for Senna ; a Binder for a Purger ; Mushrooms rubbed 
•▼er with chalk for Agaric ; Hemlock for Poeony ; Sheep's lungs for Fot'a 
lungs ; and the bone of an Oi's heart, for that of a Stag's heart/' 
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a flaTonr very anaio^at to that of Juniper. The Cokhicum 
atUumnaU may be cited as another exan^le in which the medi- 
cinal properties of die vegetable are entirely chained durii^ 
the natural pn^ress of its developement. See also In^nssated 
Juices, under die article Extract. 



THE OBSCURITY WHICH HAS ATTENDED THE 
OPERATION OF COMPOUND MEDICINES. 

It is evident that the fallacies to which our observations and 
experience are liable with respect to the efficacy of certain 
bodies, as remedies, must be necessarily multiplied when such 
bodies are exhibited in a state of compUcated combination, 
since it must be always difficult, and often impossible, to ascer- 
tain to which ingredient the effects produced ought to be 
attributed. 

How many frivolous substances have from this cause alone 
gained a share of credit, which belonsed exclusively to the 
medicines with which they happened to be accidentally admi- 
nistered ^""^ Numefous are the examples which I might adduce 
in proof of this assertion ; die history of Bezoarf would in 
itself furnish a mass of striking evidence; indeed the reputation 
of this absurd substance was maintained much longer than it 
otherwise would have been, by its exhibition having been fie- 
quenfly accompanied with that of more active articles. Mo- 
nardes for instance extols the efficacy of the Bezoar as a ver- 
mifuge, but he states that it should be mixed with die seeds of 
Wormwood. Besides, in the exuberance of mixture, certain 
reactions and important chaises are mutually produced, by 
which the identity of the original ingredients is destroyed ; but 

** The editors ol the American Medical B^eorder, (^oL I. p. 471,) in descaoUag 
vpon the efficacy of Enissic mcid, venr gravely remark, that they are acquaint- 
ed with a lady, subjetjt to hysteric afl^ctions, who always derives relief from 
«t dose of dnBRRT B^aitdt, in which Peach kernels have been digeMed ; the 
tftimnlus of the branc|^ then goes for nothing with these fatfuckheuis ! Zimmer* 
man not anaptly conf)ares a man who is intoxicated with a favourite opinioui 
to a passionate loveri who sees and bears nothing but his mistress. 

t BszoiiR, (from Pi-zahaT, Persian, a destroyer of poison.) A ifiorbid con- 
tsretion formed in th^ bodies of land*animals. Several of them were former- 
ly highly celebrated ior their medicinal virtues ; the^ v^ere considered as pow- 
erful AlextftharmicSf insomuch so, that other medicines, possessed of alexi- 
pharmic powers, were called Besoardics : so efficacious were the substances 
formerly considered that thev were bought for ten times their wei^t of gold. 
A composition of B^zoajr with absorbent powders, has been extensively used 
under the name of Gaseoigne powder, and GascotgneU Ball ; but the real be* 
soar was rarely used on this occasion. Gypsum, or pipe-day tisged with ox- 
gait, proved a less expensive ingredient. 
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this subject will be introduced for diseusaon in the &st part 
of the Pharmacoloda* 

The practice of mixing t^etil^r different medicinal sub- 
stances, so as to form one remedy, may boast of very ancient 
origin, for most of the prescriptions which have descended 
firom the Greek physicians are of this description ; the uncer- 
tain and vague results of such a practice appear also to have 
been early felt and often condemned, and even Erasistratus 
declatimed with great warmth against the complicated medi- 
cines which were administered in his time ; the greater number 
of these compositions present a mass of incoi^ruous materials, 
put togeOier without any apparent order or intention ; indeed 
it would almost appear as if they regarded a medical formula 
as a problem in Permutaiion^ the only object of which was to 
discover and assign the number of chaises that can be made 
in any given number of things, all different from each other. 

At tbKS same time it must in justice be allowed, that some 
-of the earlier physici^B entertained just notions with regard 
to tjie use and abuse of combination, althou^ their knowledge 
of the subject was of course extremely limited and imperfect. 

Oribasius* recommends in high terms certain combina- 
tions of Evacuant and Roborant medicines, and the remarks g( 
Alexander Trallianus on a remedy which he exhibited in 
paralysis, serve to show that he was well acquainted with the 
net, that certain substances lose their efficacy when they 
stimulate tiie bowels to excess, for he cautions us against adding 
a greater proportion otScammony to it ; many, he observes, 
thnk that by so doing, they increase the force of the medicine, 
whereas in &ct they make it meUss, by carrying it imme* 
diately through the bowels, inst^ul of suffering it to remaici 
and be c<Hiveyed to the remote parts. 

In modem Europe, the same attachment to luxuriai^y of 
compojsition has been transmitted to our own times : there are 
several prescriptions of Huxham extant which contain more 
tbAJifour hundred ingredients. I have alreadv observed that 
all extravagant systems tend, in the course of time, to intro- 
duce practices of an opposite kind ; this truth finds another 
powerful illustration in &e history of medicinal combination, 
and it becomes a serious question, which it will be my duty to 
discuss, wbe^r the disgust so justly excited by thepo/y-^Aar- 

* Oribasius, a native of Sardes, Uved ia the fourth century ; he was the 
friend and favourite of the Emperor JuliaOi under whom he had great au- 
thority, and acquired considerable wealth. It would be well for the pro* 
fesilon of physic if crowned heads senerallv evinced as much discriminatioD 
ID the appointment and patronage of physicians. 
Vol. I. 12 
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macy of our predecessors, may not have induced the physician 
of the present day to carry his ideas of simplicity Ic/o/ar, so as 
to n^lect and lose the advantages which in many cases beyond 
all doubt may be obtained by scientific combinations. 

In the year 1799, Dr. Forptce, in a valuable paper pub- 
lished in tile second volume of the Transactions of die Medics! 
Society, has investigated this subject with much perspicuity 
and success : unforUinately, however, this memoir terminates 
with the investigaticm of similar remedies, that is to say, of 
those which produce upon the body similar eiSects, and he is 
entirely silent upon the advantages which may be obtained by 
the combination of those medicines which possess different, or 
even opposite qualities ; it must be also remen^bered that at 
the time this memoir was composed by its eminent author, 
Chemistry had scarcely extended its illuminating rays into the 
recesses of physic. Under such circumstances, I am induced 
to undertake the arduous task of inquiring into the several rela* 
tions in which each article of a compound formula may be 
advantageously situated with respect to the others ; and I am 
fiirther encouraged in this investigation, by a conviction of its 
great practical importance, as well as by feeling that it has 
hitherto never received the share of attention which it merits. 
" I think,'' says Dr. Powell, " it may be asserted, without fear 
of contradiction, that no medicine compounded of five or six 
simple articles, has hitherto had its powers examined in a 
rational manner." If this attempt should be the means of 
directing die attention of future practitioners to the subject, 
and thereby of rendering the Art of Composition more efficient, 
by placing it upon the permanent basis of science, I shall feel 
ihat I have profitably devoted my time and attention to die 
most useful of all medical subjects. '' Res est matimi momenti 
in arte medendiy cum^ Formula in $e considerata^ possii esse 
profecto mortis vel vita eententia*^^ 
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OH THE 

OPERATIONS OF MEDICINAL BODIES, 
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Medicinal Substances are Uiose bodies, wbich, by due 
administration, are capable of producing certain changes in the 
condition of the living system, whereby its morbid actions may 
be entirely removed, or advantageously controlled. 

In adoptiilg this definition we intentionally exclude those 
alimentary substances which are more inunediately subservient 
to the support of life, and to the repair of that diurnal waste, 
which the exercise of its functions so inevitably occasions. 

It has been generally supposed, that substances whose appli- 
cation does not produce any sensible action upon . the healthy 
system, cannot possess medicinal energy ; and, on the contraiy, 
mat those bodies which occasion an apparent effect in health, 
must necessarily prove active in the cure or palliationof disease. 
Under certain limitations we may perhaps venture to assent 
to this general proposition ; but it cannot be too forcibly or 
too frequently impressed upon the mind of the medical practi- 
tioner, that Medicines are frequently bui relative asents^ pro- 
ducing their effects in reference only to the state of tiie living 
frame ; we must therefore concur with Sir Gilbert Blane in 
sdtkig, that the virtues of Medicines cannot be fdrly. essayed, 
nor beneficially ascertained, by trying their effects on sound 
subjects, because that particular morbid condition does not 
exist whkh they may be exchisively calculated to ronove ;* 
thus in certain states of debility. Tonics may excite the system 
when languid, by their sympadietic influence upon the primat 

"" Medical Logic. Edit. dd. p. 92. 
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vuB^ while in a robust c(mdition of Hie body, die efiects of flie 
same s^nts may be wholly inappreciable. 

The Modus Operandi of remedies, or the general principle 
upon which they efiect salutary changes in the morbid states 
of die body, b involved in c(»isiderable obscurity, and has 
given rise to much ingenious speculation and scientific con- 
troversy. It would seem that the immediate impression of a 
remedy may depend upon mechanical, chemical, or vital 
agencies ; and that the sanative impulse thus occasioned may 
either be Absolute or Relative ;— Primary or Secondary; 
Local or General ; Direct or Synqiathetic ; Permai^nt or 
Transient; thus certain puigatives will occasion intestinal 
excretions in every condition of the body, and may therefore 
be jusdy considered as being absolute agents ; while diuretics, 
since diey generally require for their success, a certain state of 
the living system, may widi equal truth be denominated relor 
tive in their operation. That the obvious efiect of a remedy 
may eidier depend upon its Primary j or Secondary and inci- 
dental operation, will at once be apparent by inspecting the 
£agram Which exhibits the classification of diuretic medicines; 
the same scheme will also show that remedies may be local or 
general in their efiects, and may excite an action in distant 
organs, either by entering the circulating mass, and being thus 
brought into contact with their textures ; by occasioning an 
impmse conveyed through the nervous system, or by exciting 
a local impression upon die stomach and prima vice^ and thus 
arousing dieir energies through the mysterious medium of 
sjrmpathetic* communication. That certain bodies are capa- 
ble of evading the assimilating functions, and of entering, 
unchanged, into the circulating current, either through the 
branches of the thoracic duct, or of the vena portarum, is a 
fact which admits of chemical demonstration; many of the 
alkaline salts are thus conveyed to the kidneys, and being 
excreted firom the blood by its vessels, are to be easily detected 
in the urine by appropriate reagents ; I have made many experi- 
ments upon this subject, and am prepared to state some results 

^ The term sympathy baa often been objected to, as being too figurative ; it 
18 certainly a metaphor taken from an affection of the mind, bot, as Sir CHl- 
bert Blaine very justly remarks, the import of words ought either to be assu- 
med conventionally according to a dennition, or to be adhered to in the sense 
affixed to it by established usage ; *' by animal tympathy" says he, '< is not 
meant the intelligible principle of Stahl's hypothesis, but that mutual influx 
enee of distant parts, so subtile and rapid as in some instances to be compare4 
to thought or lightning ; while in other* instances it is an action more tardy 
and hamtual/' Medical Logic, Edit, 2d. p. 129. In the present work, t 
wish the reader to understand the term sympathy f wherever it may occoT} iH 
conformity with the above definition. 
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which may peihaps explain the occasional value of sucbbodies 
as medicines. Some essential oils, particular bitter princi|rfes, "^ 
and certain colouring matter,! seem also capable of passing 
the barriers of digestion, and of circulating to die remote parts 
of the body ; Mercury, and several of the other metals, would 
likewise appear, under certain circumstances, to possess a 
similar priviJege, and the former to be able moreover to facili- 
tate the absorption of other bodies with which it may be asso- 
ciated, as I shall hereafter more fully exemplify. 

In some instances, the medicinal body undei^oes a partial 
decomposition by the digestive organs, m transitu^ by ^ich 
some of its constituents escape into flie circulation, while the 
others are completely digested, and converted into chyle 5 this 
occurs with saUne compounds into which vcgjetable acids enter 
as constituents. See Potasses Acetas. There is likewise 
reason to suppose, that in particular conditions of the digestive 
functions, a remedy may be at once rendered inert by its entire 
decomposition.^ 

That an impression made upon the stomach by a medicinal 
agent, should be the means of excitii^ an action in the distant 
parts of the machine, will not appear extraordinary when we 
consider how universal a sympathy and control this central 
organ exercises over every nmction of the body ; imbued with 
exquisite and diversified sensibihties, — subjected to the first 
and coarsest impressions of our varices ingesta, — stretched 
occasionally to an enormous extent by the unrestricted indul- 
gence of appetite, — disturbed by the passions,-— exhausted by 
volition, and debilitated by intense thinking ; in short, assailed 

* Colchieum^ SjutU, and many other yegetable diuretics, are of this nature. 

t The Indian rig, (C^hMrOpuntwi, 3 when eaten, renders the urine of a 
bloody colour. 

Rhubarb has likewise an effect upon the colour of this secretion. 

i This is probabi V the reason of many bodies producing but little effect upon 
the inferior animals. The vegetable eaters are certainly less affected by vege- 
table poisons than those animals who eiclusively live upon animal substances : 
It b thus.that a rabbit can take a very large dose of 0|>ium without any ill effects, 
while half the same quantity would poison a dog. It is a curious fact, thatasound 
hor9e can take a very considerable portion of Opium with impunity, but if he be 
weakened by previous disease, by strong purgatives, or by eicessive bleeding, 
he is speedily destroyed by a much less dose ; (See Br^cy Cldrke's Reformed 
Phmrmaeopmafmr Horses.) In this latter case, does it not appear that the fatal 
result depends upon the fact of the digestive organs having ojeen disabled, by 
4iebUity, from effecting that decomposition by which under ordinary circum- 
stances, the dru^ is disarmed of Its potency ? What important lights might 
not be obtained by the institution of a series of well-devised experiments upon 
the comparative effects of medicinal bodies upon man and other animals ; 
The Physiologist has thus availed himself of the resources of the compara- 
tive anatomist, and I feel pe>rsaaded, that results equally beneficial to science 
would follow a similar inquiry in relation to the operations of medicines. 

la the course of the present woris, 1 hope to show the truth of this position 
by some appropriate lllastratioos. 
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bj numerous foes from without j add harassed by various revo- 
hitioQs from within, can we feel surprised that the aberratto&s 
of tUs viscus should give ori^n to &e greater numb^ of mala- 
dies with which we are afflicted, or that those medic^ttl 
applications should be elective that are directed for their cure, 
through the medium of its sympathies ? 

A dose of Ipecacuan, by exciting the stonmch, will abate 
both the force and velocity of the hea^ in its vital motion, and 
affect the whole series of blood-vessels, from^ their origija to 
their most minute ramifications, as is evinced by the paJlor of 
the skin under its -operation, as well as by its eincacy in arrest- 
ii^ hemorrteige ; so the brain when disordered by vertigo 
frequently derives instantaneous relief from the administration 
of a teaspoonful of ether in a glass of water. The stomach, 
however, is not in every case- the medium of s}rmpathy ; a 
substance may excite a powerful impression upon a distant 
part, by the instrumentality of the nerves, without any concur- 
rence of the stomach ; thus the Belladonna, by coming in 
contact witii the Tunica Conjunctiva of the eye, will occasion 
inimediate dilatation of the Iris, although no other part of the 
system is in the sli^est degree aiiected. But there is yet 
another mode by whi^h remedies may be made to exert a 
sanative effect upon particular organs of the body, throu^ the 
medium of what Mr. Hunter called contiguous sympathy, and 
whose existence appears to depend upon the mere proximity 
and continuity of parts, witlKHit any relation to the distribution 
of the nerves ; thus it is, that rehef is ai&rded to a deep-seated 
inflammation, by scarifying the nearest external surface ; while 
we know from long experience that the thoracic or abdominal 
viscera, when similarly afiected, receive corresponding relief 
from the same topical use of bleeding, blistering, or fomentii^. 
. With respect to the Modus Operandi of medicines, the follow- 
ing classification may be established. 

The Particular Organs op the Body may be excited 
into action, through four distinct and dif|'£rfint 
modes of communication. 

I. By the actual contact of the appropriate remedy. 
1. Conveyed by absorption^ without oecomfositioii. 

"^ \a. through the branches of the Thoracic dact, 

■g \b Xifthe Vena Portarum* 

^ Tbat the Vena Portaram coBstitates one of the avemies through which 
certain extraneoos bodies enter the circolatnig enrrent, there cannot exist 
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^ f e of divided blood-vtiiets. 

. of Ljfn^^hatict,\ 

S. Conveyed by absorption^ with decomposition, by which one or more 
tf iU eonttUuent* are developtdt and ptus into the cireuhting 
CMfrtnt* 

n. By an impulse conveyed by the instrumentality of the 
nerves. 

III. By the sympathetic control exerted by the stomach 09 

distant parts. 

IV. By the operation of contiguous syn^pathy, or of tibat 

which is excited by the mere proximity a^ continuity 
of parts. 

And it is important to observe, that these are frequently 
antagonist operations, and consequentiy, remedies, althou^ 
they should occasion the same apparent effects, unless they 
act throu^ the same medium, are not similar agents, but on 
Hie contrary are ^^lerally medicinally incompatible with each 
other ; for an Miustration of this truth, the practitioner must 
refer to the observations which 1 have offered under the Mstory 
of diuretics. 

Tlie difficulty of justly appreciating these phenomena, in 
every instance, has furm^ed a powerml objection against the 
vah^ty of any classificanoa of medicinal substances which is 
founded on their supposed modes of operation ; and it must be 
acknowledged that if^ we are unable to assign to remedi^ their 
primary action, or to dii^ii^uiA tins from their more obvious, 
though perhaps secondary effects, we shall frequently be com- 
pell^ to place similar medicines under opposite heads, and to 
include those of very dissimilar characters under the same 
artificial division ; an error which has contributed more 
generally to embarrass andmisguide our practice than anyother 
tiierapeutical fallacy, and it was the conviction of this truth 
which induced me to introduce the present chapter, and to 
impress the importance of its subject upon the attention of my 
practical readers. 

It is probable, that in philosophical strictness, no two medi- 
cines in our materia medica are perfectly similar, althou^ they 
recede from each other by such insensible shades of gradation 

adbabt; but a series of well-devised experiments we greatly wanted for 
the elacidalion of the subject. The Professors of Veterinary Medicine might 
on this occasion render os an important senrice by some comparative re* 
eearcbes. 

t See Unguent Bydrerg. 

Vol. L 13 
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tbat we may with firactical ady&ntage admit their parallelism \ 
at the same time, it must be ever kept in remembrance, that 
those Medicines only are praciically simileur, whose operations 
have been found by experience to continue similar under every 
condition ^ the human bodji} and which^ moreover^ owe such 
similarity to modes of operation which are compatible with each 
other, and consonant with the general indications of cure. 

The importance of admitting this proposition will be fre* 
quentiy illustrated in the sequel ; and it may be observed in 
fl^ place, that every classification in which it is not rec<^ni8ed 
as a leading principle, tnust be as imperfect in its executi<m, as 
it will be unjust an^l erroneous in its views. 

Before I proceed to any farther discussion upon the present 
subject, it will be necessary to offer a synoptical view of an 
arrangement of medicinal bodies founded upon the basis of 
their operations, in order tliat I may be better enabled to illus* 
trate the observations which it is my intention to introduce : 
for this purpose I shall present the reader with three different 
classifications, of this kmd, the first being that proposed by 
Dr. CuUeU)* and which is now admitted to rest on principles 
nearly alto^ther false ; but the investigation of which will 
afford many useful lessons of practical importance ; tlie second 
classification is by Dr. Young ;t and the third v^ that proposed 
hj Dr. Murray,! which, from its simplicity, and strict confor- 
mity with the views I intend to o||^r,\rill be adopted as being 
t]ie most eUgible for the occasion* 

CUtLEN'S ARRANGEMENT OP THE MATERIA 
MEDICA. 



Medicamenta agunt in 

/'SiMPLICIA. 

< I Astringentia> 

2< Tonica. 

Emollientia% 



V^ Erodentia. 



Viva. 

Sfim^antia. 

* Treatise on the Materia Medica, vol. 1. p. 19L 
i Judical Literature, {Pharmacohgy,) p. 42^. 
t System of Mat. Med. vol. 1. p. 182. 
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Sedantia. 

Jfarcotka. 

Refrigerantia* 
Antispasmodicam 

'^Immutantia. 
CFluiditatem* 
< Atienuantia* 
f InspissantiUf 
Misturam. 

Acrimoniam Corrigentia* 
In Genere. 

Demulcenlia* 
In Specie* 

Ant^acida. 

AnUalkaima* 

Antiseptica* 



EVACOANTIA* 

Errhina, 
Sialogoga. 
Exptcforaniitt* 
Emetica* 
Cathattkam 
Ditaretiea. 
. Diaphoreika* 
Menagoga. 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE BIATERU BIEDICA, 
BY Dr. young. 



I. Chemical AoENTS. 

1* Caustics* 
3* Antiseptics* 
3. Antidotes* 
4* Demulcents* 
5* Diluents* 

II. Vital AoErrs. 

A. SupportiDg Strengib. 
l*MuUrimts^ 
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B. Causing Actioiu 
^ 1. ExpergefdcierUs. 

3. CahfaderUs. 

4. Sudorifics^ 
5* Errkines. 
6. Sialogogues. 
?• Expectorants. 

8. Stomachics. 

9. £met»C5. 
ID. Cathartics. 

^11« Chologogues* 



13« Hydragogues. 

13. Swwp/y Propellents. 

14. .f^fi^Ae/mtWtc^. 

15. Diuretics. 

16. Carmtna/ire^. 

17. Ijmmenagogues. 

18. Epispasttcs. 

19. Suppuratories. 

20. Sorbefacients. 
21* Astringents. 



Tonics. 



C. Diminishing Action, or Sensation, 
p . ., 5 ^^ J^afcotic$. 2. Sedatives, 
fnmaruy < 3^ JVaweaw/^. 4. Diaphoretics. 

Secondarily \ Exhaurients. 

III. Insensible Agents. 
Specijics. 

CLASSIFICATION OF REMEDIES, BY Diu MURRAY* 



a. Diffiisible. 

b. Fennanent. 



A. O^N&HAL StlMl^tANTS. 

[ Antispasmodics. 

* Tonics. 

[ Astringents. 

B. ILiOCAL StI^UIiANTS. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Emmenagogms. 

Diuretics. 

Diaphoretics. 

Expectorants. 

Siatogogues. 

Errhmes. 

Epispasiics. 
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C. Chexigal RsXfiDIlS. 

RefHgtrants* 
Antacids. 
LiihontripHcs. 
Escharoticu 

D. Mechanical Remedies. 

Jinthelmmiics* 
DemulcenU* 
DUuents* 
EmoUimte* 

With respect to the class^cation of Ih*. Cullen, we maj 
commence our otgections b^ stating that the veiy basis up<Hi 
which it rests is a mere gratmtous assumption, viz. that certain 
medicines act on the fluids of the body* With the exception 
ai a very few substances, it is now generally admitted that 
medicines produce their effects by actii^ on the living mate* 
rials of which our organs are composed, and not by modifyii^ 
the specific gravity or chemical composition of tiie fluids which 
ti^y happen to evacuate. The origin of this latter opinion is 
to be traced to the exploded notions of &e humoral patiiolc^sts, 
and to the exclusive doctrine of tlie earlier chemists ; for as 
the former reo^nised a depraved condition of the fluids as the 
source of every disease, so did the latter imadne that every 
remedy operated by producing a chemical diange upon its 
c<Hnposition ; and the remedial value of a medicinal substance 
was estimated by efiects wpon inert matter* Thus were 
experiments made with difierent substances upon the blood, 
«uid other fluids of the body, in order to deduce, from the 
results, the nature and extent of thdr powers as agents upon 
the living frame ; for instance, the spirit and salt of hartshorn 
as they weire found to render tiie blood more fluid, when added 
to it, out of the body^ were indiscriminately administered in 
almost every cmnplaint, with a view to dissolve that ^' lentor 
of ^b& fluids" which was regarded as the more general source 
of disease* For similar reasons, a tribe of medicines were 
introduced into practice under the title of Antiseptics, for die 
prevention of a process, which very probably nevef takes place 
in the living body ; tile powers of these supposed agents were, 
as usual, inferred from their effects in reiusting and preventing 
tile putre&cti<m of dead matter. Nor is the di^inction assumed 
by Dr. CuUen, between the action of r^nedies on the Simple 
and Living solids less hypothetical, " Mtdicamentum non dgit 
in Cadav4r.^^ Tomes and astringents may certainly exert a 
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beneicial ^ect upon the animal ^re, but not by any imme* 
diate action on its materials, but through ttie agency of its 
living principle. 

The classification of Dr. Young, aUbou^ it presents many 
points of interest and value, is not altogether free from objec- 
tion ; his classes in some instances are perhaps unnecessarily 
subdivided, without a sufficient regard to the primary and 
secondary operations of the substances which iney include* 
The arrangement of Murray has4)een adopted in the present 
inquiry, not as being less objectionable, in a general point of 
view, but as one which from it^ simplicity, is best calculated as 
a frame-work, if I may .so express myself, for the display of 
those particular &cts, the knowledge of which I consider 
essential for the successful administration of medicinal agents^ 
and for the ftill comprehension of tbose practical doctriaes 
which it is the exclusive object of this work to inculcate* 

Dr. Murray observes that, in this arrangement, he places in 
the first division, those substances which exert a general 
STIMULANT Operation on the system. Of which there are two 
subdivisions, the Diffusible and the Permanent ; the former 
including the class of Mbrcoticsy with which may be associated, 
as not very remote in their operation, the class of Anti-spm^ 
modics ; the latter comprising two classes, viz. Tonics and As* 
iringents. Throu^ these there is a gradual transition from 
the most highly dimisible stimulant^ to those most slow and 
durable in £eir action. 

A second division comprehends Local Stimulants, those, 
the action of which is determined to particular parts of the 
system* Such are the classes of Emetics^ Cathartics ^ Emmena-' 
goguesy Diuretics J Diaphoretics^ Expectorants <i and Sialogogues; 
with which may be associated the classes of Errhines and (k 
Epispa^tics^ founded on direct local application. 

Tne remaining classes include substances which do not 
operate according to laws peculiar to the living system* To 
one division may be referred those, whose effects depend on 
the Chemical changes they product in the fluids or solids \ tibe 
classes which may be established on this principle are Refrige^ 
rantsy Antacids^ Liihontriptics^ and Escharotics. To another 
division belong those, the operation of which is purely 
Mechanical, as Anthelmintics^ Demulcents^ Diluents^ EmoU 
lientsy and certain Laxatives* 

Under the above classes, says Dr* Murray,* maj be com- 
prehended all those substances, which are capable of producing 

* A System of Materia MecUca and Pharmacy, vol. t. p. 131. 
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salutary changes in the human system, and which are used as 
remedies* I have stated my reasons for adopting . this as a 
general hasis of classification, although I shall deviate very 
considerably in the subordinate divisions of the plan, in the 
h<^es of establishing some distinctions that may tend to prac-» 
tical utility. 

I. GENERAL STIMULANTS. 

The four classes comprehended under this first division, are 
Nabcotics, Antispasmodics, Tonics, and Astringents. 

Although these remedies difier very essentially in the degree 
and permanence of their action, as well as in the character of 
their apparent effects, yet, as it is conceived that their ^nmory 
operation is stimulant, they are considered as possessing suffi- 
cient general similitude to Unction their arrangement under 
one compreb^iisiye division. 



NARCOTICS. 
Synon: — Sedatvoti. Anodynes* Hypnotics* Soporifics* 

Substances which in a moderate dose occasion a temporaiy 
mcrease of the actions of the nervous and vascular systems, 
but which is followed by a greater depression of the vital 
powers than is commensurate with the degree of previous 
excitement, and which is generally followed by sleeps 

The relative intensity of ibese primary and secondary effects 
ymiyes in th^ different narcotics, and even in the same narcotic 
in different doses ; in spme cases, especially if the quantity 
administered be considerable, the symptoms of diminished 
sense and action follow so immediately, that the previous stage 
of increased action is very obscure, or not in the least percep- 
tible, while in other case's, the operation of the substance is 
more particularly directed^ towards the heart and arteries, and 
syncope succeeds its exhibition. These facts have led many 
physiologists to deny the stimulant nature of these bodies, and 
to consider their primary operation as one of a depressing 
kind, whence they have bestowed upon them the name of 
Sedatives ; in referring to the classification of Cullen and 
Young, we shall find that the arrangement of these bodies has 
been directed in stiict conformity with such a view of the 
subject ; but it may be asked, how the increased excitement 
idiia exhilaration which bo obviously follow the use of these 
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lK>die8, in small 4ofiesi, can be reconciled with that iiieory wUch 
conaiders them as absohitel; and primarily sedative ? In 
order to combat an argument so iktal to Us hypothesis, Dr* 
CttUen summons to his aid the potent intercession of Us tutdar 
deity, the Fu Medicatrix^ a power which he supposes to preside 
over our living body, and with anxious vigilance, to resist the 
mva^ion of every thing that is noxious, or hostile to its health 
and wellbeing; with such assistance it was not difficult to 
explain any paradox in physiolo^, and the anomalies attending 
the agency of narcotic medicines wt re accordingly, in the 
school of Cullen, easily reconciled with the views of a favourite 
theory^ He supposed that whenever a sedative was applied 
in a moderate dose, the Fis Medicatrw took the alarm, and 
excited all the powers of the system, in order to throw off the 
noxious application, and diatthus indirectly arose those peculiar 
Sjrmptomsof ii^creased action; but that when the dose was more 
considerable, he contended that the preservii^ power of tiie 
system was silenced, and unable to offer any salutary resistance, 
and consequently that universal depression immediately follow- 
ed ; but there is no direct evidence in support of the existence 
of such a power, and still less of its influence upon such occa- 
sions ; it is far more philosc^hical to refer the operation of 
narcotics to a peculiar stimulating power, remarkable for the 
extreme rapidity with which it e]diausts the energy of the 
nervous system* No one will deny the stimulating powers ot 
akc^ol, and yet a very large draught of tibis^Uquor will occasioa 
extreme exhaustion without the occurrence ai any s^ns o( 
previous excitement ; nor will any one be disposed to question 
the depressing influence of opium, and yet small doses have 
enkindled excitement and sustained the powers of life, under 
circumstances of extreme and alarming exhausti<m.* 

From tibe celerity with which narcotics produce their ^Sects, 
it is reasonable to suppose that they act upon the nervous 
l^ystem through the sympattietic rektions of the stomach, 
aithough in some instances it is h^hfy probable that &ese bodies 
are actually absorbed into the circulation ; I am inclined to 
think that this oc<;urB with opium, as death is« accelerated in 
cases of persons poisoned by it, by the adoption of thos^ 
measures which are best calculated to promote its absorption: 
(fee Opium.) Whether the eflects of spirituous potations are 
to be attributed to die introduction of alc<^l into the 'blood, 
or to the sympathies existing between the slomach and brain, 

'During the severe eampaigna of the late war, the Sumons of the 
French army were in the practice of adraiQistering Opium and Cayenae Pep- 
per to the Foldiers who were exhausted by fatigue. 
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. ie still a question of doubt. Dr. Cooke* relates a case, on the 
authority of Mr. Carlisle, of a person who was brought dead 
into the Westminster Hospital, m consequence of having drank 
a quart of gin for a wager, tod that upon examination, a con* 
^derable quantity of a umpid fluid was found within the lateral 
ventricles of the brain, distinctly impregnated with gin. I very 
well remember the case, for it occurred during the period that 
I held the situation of Physician to that hospi^, but it is very 
doubtfiil whether such an absorption occurs under ordinary 
circumstances. We well know Ihe facility with which certain 
odorous bodies enter the circulation, and are developed in 
distant oroans ; it is therefore very possible that the apparent 
odour of me gin, which has been sometimes recognised in the 
secretions, may depend upon the presence of the flavouring 
ii^^dient», independent of the alcohol ! 

in concluding the history of Narcotics, it may be observed, 
that there is, perhaps, no class of medicinal bodies, the indi- 
viduals of which are less disposed to bend and conform to an 
artificial arrangement ; each would seem to have its own par- 
ticular mode of operation, and to affect sensibility in its own 
peculiar manner ; and hence the practitioner will often find 
that, after the failure of one naitiotic, the administration of 
anotiier will induce sleep. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

Substances which have the power of allaying the inordinate 
actionof muscular structures, and of assuaging pain, without 
occasioning that state of insensibihty which characterizes the 
operation of narcotics. 

There are certain medicinal bodies which would appear to 
exert a specific control over spasmodic action, firom whatever 
cause it may have originated, such are Assafatida^ Galhanum^ 
Musky Castor^ Ammonia^ VaUrian^ <^c. lO such remedies 
the term antispasmodic more exclusively belongs, but in a more 

Seneral view of the subject we must admit that thb class 
ranches, by indefinable gradations, into narcotics and tonics ; 
for since spasm may be connected with the most opposite 
states of the body, it is very evident that many of the indi- 
viduals included in the class of antispasmodics, can only be 
relative agents : spasm, for instance, may arise from excessive 
irritability, as from teething, wounds, worms, &c. in which 
case a narcotic would prove beneficial, or it may depend upon 

* Treatise on Xervovt DiniueSf vol. 1. p. 221. 
Vol. I. 14 
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a state of general debili^, Om proper reaiedy fin* wUdi would 
be the assiduous exhibition of some permanent tonic* 

TONICS. 

Substances, whose continued administration gives s^rengiii 
and vigour to the body. 

It is very justly admitted that a state of permanent tension in 
the fibres of the body, is necessary for the existence of life, and 
that any undue departure from such a condition is followed by 
delnlity. Thus, Sir Gilbert Blane observes that no muscle, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, can act unless its fibres are 
previously in such a state, that if divided they would shrink by 
iheirresiliency,leaving an interval between the cut extremities; 
the same may be said of the vascular system in all its ramifica-* 
tions, in order to give play to their contraction in graspii^ and 
propelling tiieir contained fluids. It appears that there ai'e 
certain medicinal bodies that have the power of affecting this 
state of tension, and when their efiects contribute to its resto- 
ration, they are properly denominated Tonics. We are not, 
however, to consider them as producing such a change by any 
mechanical operation upon the matter of which the fibre is 
composed, but by a direct action upon its hving principle ; it 
seems probable tiiat certain poisons thus produce sudden death 
by their agency on the vital principle, by which the tension of 
the whole arterial system is immediately relaxed. In this 
point of view. Tonics, like the other remedies which we have 
described, may be relative or ahsoluie in their operation. Vene- 
section, puigation, or whatever will, under certain conditions 
of the body, occasion a salutary change in its vital powers, 
may produce a corresponding alteration in the tension of its 
fibres, and consequentiy fall under the denomination of a tonic 
remedy : but independent of the state of the body, there would 
seem to be certain substances th^t act as specific stimuli upon 
the living fibre, and are in certain cases indispensable for the 
maintenance of its healthy tone 5 such are vegetable bitters, 
which produce a powerful effect upon the digestive omns, and 
by nervous sympathy, upon the rest of the system. BitUr Ex- 
tractive,^ seems to be as essential to the digestion of berbi- 

* Bitterness in vegetables has been supposed to reside in a peculiar proxi- 
mate principle, which has befen accordingly named the Bitter principle. Such 
an opinion, however, does not appear to rest on sufficient evidence ; on the 
cotttrarjr, experiment has shown that it is very generally connected with the 
ettractive matter of the plant, as it is obtained equally by the action of water 
Knd alcohol ; it is not volatile^ nor are its energies impaired by decoction- 
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vorous, as salt is to that of carnivorous animals ; it acts as a 
natural stimulant, for it has been shown by a variety of experi- 
ments that it passes through the body without suffering any 
diminution in its quantity, or change in its nature. No cattle 
will thrive upon grasses which do not contain a portion of this 
v^etable principle; this fact has been most satisfactorily 
proved by the late researches of Mr. Sinclair, gardener to the 
buke of Bedford, which are recorded in that magnificent work, 
the " HoRTUS Gramineus Woburnensis.'' They show, that 
if sheep are fed on Yellow Turnips^ which contain little or no 
titter principle, that they instinctively seek for, and greedily 
devour any provender which may contain it, and that if they 
cannot obtain it they become diseased and die* We are our- 
selves conscious of the invigorating effects of sli^t bitters 
upon our stomach ; and their presence in malt liquors not only 
tends to diminish the noxious effects of such potations, by 
counteracting the indirect debility which they are liable to oc- 
casion, but even to render them, when taken in moderation, 
promoters of digestion. The custom of infusing bitter herbs in 
vinous drinks is very ancient and universal ; the Poculum Ab- 
sinthiatum^ was regarded in remote ages, as a wholesome beve- 
rage, and the Wormwood was supposed to act as an antidote 
against drunkenness. The Swiss peasant cheers himself amidst 
the frigid solitude of his glaciers, with a spirit distilled from 
Gentian^ the extreme bitterness of which is relished with a 
glee that is quite unintelligible to a more cultivated taste. 
With regard to the natural use oi Bitter Extractive^ it may be 
laid down as a truth, that it stimulates tiie stomach, corrects 
putrefjring and unwholesome nutriment, promotes tardy diges- 
tion, increases the nutritive powers of those vegetable sub- 
stances to which it is united, and furnishes a natural remedy 
for the deranged functions of the stomach in particular, and 
through the sjrmpathetic medium of that oi^gan, for the atony 
of remote parts in general ; and I shall hereafter show, that in 
its medicinal applications it certainly imparts additional activity 
to many remedies, and rendei-s the stomach and system inore 
susceptible of their salutary energies. As an essential ingre- 
dient in the provender of herbivorous animals, it may I tmnk 
be admitted as a fact, that its importance is in an inverse ratio 
with the nutritiv^powers* ef the food, and we accordingly find^ 

* Thus Sir H. Davy, In comparing the composition of tbe solulle products 
aiTorded by different crops from the same erass, found in every trial, the 
targtH quanHiy of truly nutritive matter in the crop cut when the seed was 
ripe ana the lead bUt$r extraeiive, and saline matter; while in the autumnal 
crops these relations were found Inverted. Elem, of ^^eulL Chem. 
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in conformity iKTith that universal scheme of self^-adjustment and 
Codipensation, that influences all the operations of nature, that 
cultivation, which extends the nutritive powers of v^etabte 
bodies, generally diminishes their bitterness in the same pro- 
portion ; the natural history of the Potato oflers a good illus- 
tration of this fact, for the roots of this useful plant which have 
been so greatly improved by culture, are in their wild state 
both small and bitter.* Gunmiy matter, which seems to result 
from the first change of the sap, is undoubtedly rendered tnore 
digestible and nutritive by the presence of a bittei* ; pure gum 
is not very much disposed to yield to the assimilative functions ; 
" it frequently passes through the bowels," says Dr. Chapman,t 
«' very little changed, as I nave witnessed a thousand times.'' 
We see therefore fhe value of the bitter principle, in the eco- 
nomy of the Lichen Islandicus^ which is mtended as the food 
of animals in northern latitudes ; we ar<3 told that boiled linseed 
Constituted the sole diet of the people of Zealand durii^ a 
scarcity.of long continuance, on which occasion, symptoms of 
great debility occurred, attended with those of dyspepsia ; so 
^ain Professor Fritze, in his Medical Annals, states that vege-^ 
table mucilage, when used as a principal article of diet, relaxes 
the oigans of digestion, and produces a viscid slimy mucus, and 
a morbid acid, in the primse viae, an effect which analc^ shows 
ttiay be obviated by the addition of bitter extractive. Tor the 
same reason aninflals that feed in marshy lands, on food con- 
taining but little nourishment, are best defended from the dis- 
eases they are liable to contract in such situations by the inges- 
tion of bitter plants.| I liave offered these views upon the 
subject ol fitter Extractive^ as I feel satisfied that they will 

* Molina, in his Histfrry ofChUi, speaking of the Potato, says, « It is in- 
deed foand in all the fields of that country, but the plants that grow wUd, 
called by the Indians, Maglia^ produce only very small roots of a bitter taste." 
i>r. Baldv?in idso found the wild parent of the potato plant at Monte 
Video, and Mr. Lambert informs us that thb statement has been con- 
irmed by Captain Bowles, who has not long since returned from the South 
American station ; he says, << it is a common weed in the gardens, bearing 
3mall tubers, but too bitter for use. Royal Institution Journal-, No. XIX. 

t Discourses on the Elements of Therapeutics and Materia Medica, by N. 
Chapman, M. D. Philadelphia, 1819. 

t Thus it has been found by experiments, that the Menifontkes TH/b/ut/tf, 
(the Water Trefoil,) which on account of its bitterness has been used as a 
substitute for Hops, is a cure for the rot in sheep, when given in doses of a 
drachm of the powdered leaves; and Dr. William BulllVn, the cotemporary 
of Turner, the father of English Botany^, observes in his work, entitled <* Thb 
Bulwark of Defence," that TormentU^ in pastures, prevents the rot in sheep. 
tJpon these occasions nature is very kind, (or the particular situation that en- 
senders endemic diseases, is generally congenial to the growth of the planti 
^t operate as antidotes to them. 
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essentially contribote to the establishing of jnst and philosophi'* 
cal notions, respecting the necessity, and piodus operandi of 
many v^etabletonics. 

As the action of tonics is gradual, so tiieir operation is not 
followed by that exhaustion consequent upon tiie use of difiu- 
sible stimulants. 

The substances which compose the class of tonics are 
derived from the vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; those of 
the former are generally bitter, and produce their effects by a 
primary action on the^tomach, and are not absorbed into the 
circulation, as experiments upon Bitter Extractive have most 
fully ^demonstrated ; those derived from the minei-al kingdom, 
comprehending several of the metals, appear in some instances 
to pass into the circulation, although several of them, like the 
vegetable tonics, act primarily on mt prima via ; I apprehend 
this observation applies to the nitrate of silver^ which certainly 

S possesses considerable powers as a tonic in ceiiain cases of 
yspepsia, for which it may peibaps be indebted to the bitter* 
ness which distinguishes it. 

AROMATICS. 

"Substances of a fragrant smell,"^ which produce upon the 
organs of taste a peculiar sensation of warmth and pungency, 
.and occasion, when swallowed, a corresponding impulse upon 
the stomach, which is rapidly communicated to the remote 
parts of the body. 

The vegetable bodies which constitute the class of aromatic 
stimulants are very intimately related with that of tonics ; 
indeed, in the most efficient vegetables of the latter kind, the 
two qualities are generally blended, and the transition from 
these to the more pure bitters and aromatics is so imperceptible 
tiiat it is extremely difficult to arrange them into different 
classes ; Dr. Murray has accordingly in his classification, not 
attempted to separate substances which are so intimately 
connected. Aromatic Stimulants^ however, in a practical point 
of view, must be distinguished from tonics, for the former are 
valuable for the rapidity, the latter, for the permanency of 
tiieir effects. Their characteristic properties appear to depend 
chiefly, if not entirely, on an essential oil which, when extracted 
from the vegetable, exhibits all its aromatic power in a very 
concentrated form. 

"^mfetiMtf which is compoundecl of <t^ very, and o^fm^ or oofMf sroett, 
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ASTRINGENTS. 



Substances which, when applied to the hmnan body, comi* 
sate and condense its fibres, and at the same time, exert a tonic 
influence through the medium of its Uving principle. * 

Astringency m any substance may be at once recognised by 
Ae oigans of taste ; its power in corrugating the papillas of 
the tongue, and in imparting a sensation of harshness and 
roughness to the palate, being too peculiar to be mistaken ; 
this is a fortunate circumstance, for there does not exist any 
one chemical test by which we can invariably detect the pro- 
perty of astringency, since it is found to reside in many different 
classes of substances : thud acids, especially the stronger 
mineral ones, are powerfully astringent ; so are many of the 
metallic salts, as mose of iron, zinc, copper, and lead ; and 
some of the earths, when combined with acids, of which alum 
b a striking example. The vegetable kingdom, however, fiir- 
Eushesthe greater numberof astringentremedies; and chemistry 
has shown that ibis property uniKHmly depends upon a pecu- 
liar proximate principle, characterized by its power of forming 
an insoluble compound with animal gelatine ; to this principle 
the name of Tannin has been given. As tannin generally 
exists in union with gallic acid, and as the latter body is known 
by its property of striking an inky blackness with ihe salts of 
iron, solutions of this metal were loi^, but erroneously, r^ard- 
ed as the proper test of vegetable astringency ; the fallacy of 
this is at once shown by the habitudes of catechu, one of the 
strongest of our astringents, but which, nevertheless, will not 
yield the smallest degree of blackness to the solutions of iron, 
Decauseit contains oiSy tannin, the trueprincipleof astringency, 
without a trace of its usual associate, the galUc acid. From the 
power which these substances possess of astrin^ng, and con- 
densing the animal solids, their medicinal properties are suppo« 
sed to arise, and we may perhaps in this instance, admit such a 
mechanical explanation ; but astringents possess also some 
powerover the living principleof the matterwhichtheyastringe, 
for they are capable of acting as permanent stimulants, of cunng 
intermitting fever, and of obviating states of general debility. 
Astringents would seem to moderate the morbidly increased 
secretions of distant parts, and to restrain hemorrhage, by their 
corrugating influence upon iheprinKB vies* which is extended by 

* When tannin is present in grasses, as Sir H. Davy found in that of f^ler- 
maih eropi, it is voided io the eicrement by animals who feed upon it, to- 
gether with the bitter extractive, saline matter, and woody fibre. (Elem. mf 
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sjrmpatiietic actiM to the vascular fibre ; it is not difficult for 
any person to conceive the possibility of such a sympafliy, who 
has ever experienced the thrilling and singular feehng ^duch is . 
produced over the whole body, by the aceH) taste of the sloe- 
luice. As, however, the primary operation <tf these bodies, 
Dy their actual contact with the animal fibre, must be much 
more powerfiil than that which results firom the mere sympathy 
<^ parts, we find that the efficacy of astringents is principally 
displayed in the cure of diarrhoeas, or serous evacuations from 
the intestinal canal ; their operation in checking profiise fluor 
^us, gleet, and the inordmate secretions of other distant 
oigans, is much less strikii^ and unequivocal, and it is a ques- 
tion whether in many of such cases the benefit arising from their 
use may not depend upon their tonic powers. As the morbid 
excess of difierent evacuations may depend upon various and 
opposite states of the living system, so the individuals of the 
other classes may become astringents ; and we are bound to 
admit upon this, as we have on other^casions, the existence 
erf* absolute and relative remedies* 

Narcotics, at the head of which stands opium, will fi«quently 
assume the character of astripgents, by diminishing the irrita- 
bility upon which increased discbai^es depend. In Diarrtioea, 
an astnngent, prc^erly so called^ diminishes the flow of those 
acrid fluids into the intestines, by which their peristaltic motions 
are pretematurally increased, and it consequ^itly represses the 
diarrhoea ; a narcotic, under similar circumstances, mi^t not 
repress the flow of the acrid matter to which I have alluded, 
but it would render the bowels less susceptible to its stinmlus, 
and would therefore produce the same apparent alleviation, 
although by a very dirorent mode of operaticm. There is yet 
a third species of remedy, which may operate in restraining a 
dianhcea of this description ; not by stoppii^ the flow of acrid 
matter, nor by diminishing the irritalnlity of the intestinal 
organs, as in the instances above recited, but simply, by acting 
chemically upon the offending matter, so as to <hsarm it of its 
acrid qudities ; such, for instance, is the nature of absorbent 
and testaceous medicines. In the cure of hemorrhage, if it be 
active^i that is to say, connected with a state of strong tonic 
contractility of the blood-vessels, a very different remeay will 
be required as an astringent, than in cases oi passive hemor- 
rhage, in which the vascular fibres are in a state of relaxation 
or collapse. Sir Gilbert Blane has offered some valuable 
remarks upon this subject, with a view* to settle the difference 

JigricttU. Chem. Appendix, p. fat.) We may therefore infer by analogy that 
it never enters into the circnlatfon. 
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of opinion which has arisen respecting the treatment of fiood- 
ing^fter child-birth. {Medical Logic, Edit. 2d. p. 100.) 

Astringents are capable of being exclusively used as local 
applications, and when they are so employed for the purpose 
of stopping hemorriiage, they are termed Sttptics.* 

LOCAL STIMULANTS. 

This Second Division comprehends ttiose medicinal sub- 
stances, which have been generally classed under the head ^f 
EvAcuANTS ; for as they stimulate particular organs, they oc- 
casion, by their l6cal operation, an increased secretion, or 
evacuation from ihem. 

EMETICS. 

Substances which excite vomiting, independent of any effect 
arising from the stimulu§ of quanti^, or of that occasioned by 
any nauseous taste or flavour. 

Before we can determine the modus operandi of emetics, it 
will be necessary to take an accurate view of the phenomena 
and pathology of vomiting. It is an important fact that any 
extraordinary stimulus applied to the stomach, instead of in- 
creasing its motions, as it would in other instances, actually 
inverts them : the wisdom of such a peculiar provision is mani- 
fest ; it is intended to prevent flie protrusion of the food into 
ihe duodenum before it has undeigone those necessary changes 
in the stomach, by which it is prepared for the more elaborate 
process of chylification. The act of vomiting, however, is not 
effected by the sole influence of the stomach, Oxe brain is an 
important accessary : Dr. Majendie goes so far as to attribute 
the operation of vomiting, exclusively, to the agency of this 
latter organ upon the abdominal muscles, and regards the sto- 
mach as a mere passive instrument in ihe act ; this doctrine 
was supported in an elaborate experimental memoir, presented 

* Various combioatioDS, into which different metallic salts have generally 
entered as ingredients, have at different periods been extolled for their effi- 
cacy as Stypttes: Helvetius published an account of a preparation composed 
of the filings of iron and tartar, mixed to a proper consistence with French 
brandy, and it was long used in France, Germany, and Holland, under the 
name of Helvjctius's Styptic. 

Eatom*s Styptic. After the styptic of Helvetius had been discarded from 
the Continent, it was brought into this country, and for a long time conti- 
nued to be employed with confidence, under the new title of Futon's Styptic 
It is now made in several different modes, and consists chiefly of an aJcohoiic 
^lution of sulphate of irony with some unimportant additions. 
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by this inde&tigable physiologist to the Royal InstiUite of 
France in the year 1812. Althou^ we shall not be disposed 
to receive this theory in its full extent, yet we cannot hesitate 
to admit that the influence of the nervous system is indispen- 
sably necessary for producing vomiting ; and we accordin^jr 
find that this act will not take place, however forcibly the sto- 
mach may be goaded by emetics, where the energy of the ner- 
vous system is suspended, as in cases of profound intoxicati^Hii 
or in violent wounds and contusions of the head ; while if the 
brain be only partially influenced, as by incipient intoxication^ 
or by a less violent blow upon the head, its irritabihty is in- 
creased instead of being paralysed, and vomiting under such 
circumstances is excited by tne slightest causes : the fact of 
such opposite results being produced by the same impulse in 
different degrees 0f intensity, is no less curious than instructive. 
Dr. Richard Harrison, in his Gulstonian Lecture before the 
College of Physicians, treated the subject of vomitii^ with 
much ingenuity, and I am disposed to adopt the views which 
he offered; he observed, that although the experiments of 
Majendie sufficiently testify the importance of the pressure of 
the abdominal muscles upon tfie stomach in the act of vcmiiting, 
and which can only be explained by the influence of the brain 
and nervous system, yet that he has attributed too much to 
their agency ; " it appears to me," continued he, " that vomit- 
ii^maybe explained in the following manner:— ^A« trrite- 
tion of the stomach makes a call upon the brain for the aid of 
the ^phragm and the abdominal muscles^ in order to expel its 
contents ; the diaphragm then becomes contracted andfixed^ thft 
ribs drawn downy and the abdominal muscles dravm inwards^ 
so that the stomach is pressed on all sides by voluntary/ muscles^ 
which^ together with its own contraction, expel the contenis.^^ 
Now it must be obvious that where the brain, from oppression 
or injury, is unable to transmit its influence to tt^se muscles,* 
and disregards the call of the stomach, vomiting can only be 
excited witii difficulty, or it will be prevented altogether. 

Under such circumstances venesection may in some cases 
prove a powerful adjuvant, by unloading the vessels ol the 
brain, and thus restoring to the nervous system its necessaty ex- 
citability ; where its powers have been paralysed by the c^o- 

* Upon the very same principle, a person may die from suffocation, in con- 
sequence of an injury in the brain, the respiratory mascles being unable to 
sustain the function of breathing, for want of a due supply of nervous inllu. 
encc. 

Those who wish for farther information (tpon this subject may coosqU the 
cliapter on Suffocation, in my work on " Medical JurispbudencJe.*' 
Vol. L 15 
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ration of a narcotic, a copious draught of some v^etable acid, 
or the afifusion of cold water upon the surface of the body, may 
impart efficiency to an emetic ; the operation of J^ghtehade 
and some odier ^larcotic poisons inay be adduced in &rther 
illustration of this subject; — an excessive dose ofttieAtropa 
Belladonna produces symptoms of alarming stupor, and so 
difficult is it to evacuate the stomach under such circumstances, 
that as much as fourteen grains of Tartarized Antimony have 
been administered without effect : now if in such a case a co- 

Eious draught of some Testable acid be given, the emetic will 
e more tikely to succeea : here ttien we perceive, that the 
brain/being paralysed by a narcotic poison, is unable to lend 
its aid to the muscles requisite for the operation of vomiting, 
until its energies are restored by the antinarcotic powers of a 
v^etable acid. The practical precaution which this view, of 
the subject affords, is extremely important, — not to allow the 
apparently inactive state of the stomach to induce us^ inconsider- 
ately j to augment the dose of an emetic : for although the sto- 
mach, for the reasons just stated, may be unable to void its 
contents by vomitii^, it may nevertheless retain its sensibility, 
and be therefore liable to inflammation : Dr. Harrison has re- 
ported a case of this kind, where the practitioner, in attempting 
to excite emesis in an epileptic patient, by a very laige dose of 
sulphate of zinc j produced an inflammation in this viscus that 
terminated fatally. 

Vomiting may also be produced by the primary operation 
of certain agents ujgon the brain, by which its energy is dis- 
turbed, as by narcotics, or by the motions of swinging, whirlii^, 
and sailing : in such cases, the series of actions necessary for 
the estabfishing of vomiting, commences in die brain, and is 
prraagated by nervous sympathy to the stomach. 

When an emetic is takea into the stomach, an interval of 
twenty minutes, or longer, usimlly passes without any apparei^ 
effect ; an uneasy sensation which we term nausea, is then felt, 
and this continues to increase until vomiting begins; here Aea 
we perceive are two distinct stages, each of which is marked by 
its own proper symptoms ; &e relative intensity and duration 
of wfaich vnll be found to vary according to the nature of the 
exciting cau^s ; thus some emetics, as Sulphate of Zinc, act 
without occasioning much nausea, while others, as Tobacco^ 
excite it to a degree which is far greater than is proportioned 
to their emetic power : this is a fact of great importance in 
directing us in the selection of an Emetic, for we shall find that 
in some diseases it is a gi*eat object to avoid that state of system 
which invariably accompanies nausea, while in others it 
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tfibrds tbe best mode of answerii:^ an important indication of 
cure. 

Nausea would seem to depend upon the exertions of tbe 
stcmiach and muscles, not being proportioned to the effects of 
tbe ^rain, in order to produce vomiting. Wbere this balance 
however is maintained, as during the operation of an ordinary 
emetic, the following are the symptoms which characterize the 
two stages : — while the nausea only is present^ the countenance 
is pale and shrunken, the pulse feeble, quick, and irregular, and 
diere is a feeling of cold ; but as soon as vomiting c(»nmences, 
the face bec<Hnes flushed, the pulse quicker and stronger, 
although it seldom returns to its natural standard, until some 
time after the vomiting has ceased ; a degree of languor, a 
disposition to sleep, and a general moisture upon the skin, are 
the circumstances which occur after the total cessation of 
theparoxjrsm. ff 

The feeble state of the circulation, as indicated by flie pulse, 
and the general coldness and languor experienced during a 
paroxysm of nausea, are to be ascribed to those sympathetic 
relations by which the brain, stomach, and heart are recipro- 
cally influenced. 

The advantages to be obtained from the administration of 
an emetic in the cure of disease, mayeither depend upon its 
primary y or secondary operations, that is to say, upon the mere 
evacuation of the stmnach, or upon tiiose changes which occur 
in distant jparts from sympathy ; and the judicious practitioner, 
in tiie selection of an emetic, will always be guided by the 
nature of the indication which he intends to fulfil : if his object 
be to evacuate the stomach quickly and completely, be will 
avoid those emetics that are distinguished by their nauseating 
tendency, as in cases of disease which depend on a disordered 
state of stomach, connected with undue distention, and the 

Eresence of acrid and indigestible matter ; if on the other hand 
is intention be to influence some remote organ through the 
sympathetic powers of the stomach, an emetic of an opposite 
tendency may be better calculated to answer such indications: 
in some cases, he is to seek a beneficial result from the mecha- 
nical action of tbe diaphragm and abdominal muscles, by whose 
pressure the gall-bladder and hepatic ducts are emptied of their 
contents, and hence jaundice, arising from the obstruction of 
biliary calculi, has been suddenly removed by the eoncwsion of 
an emetic : a similar pressure upon ttie thoracic viscera may 
occasion expectoration, and relieve tiie bronchial vessels in 
cases of asthma, catarrh, and croup. 
Vofmtii^, whOT produced by the operation of a mild emetic. 
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4oes not appear to exhaust the excitability of ibe stomach, but 
an the contraiy, to increase its tone ; for we generally find the 
process of digestion is carried on more vigorously afterward ; 
'•Itbou^ it is probable that, by frequent repetition, a differ^ 
result would be obtained, and we should find that its motion 
would become liable to inversion by sli^t stimuli ; we maj 
Aerefore question the propriely of that practice which is so 
strenuously recommended by Hippocrates,* and other ancient 
physicians, to administer emetics frequently to those in health, 
m <Mnder to prevent the incursions of disease* 

The benefits arising from the secondary efiects of an emetic 
are numerous and extensive* It has been observed that durmg 
Nausea, Ute force of the circulation is considerably abated, 
hence the use of these remedies in hemorrhage ; and as die 
eneigy of absorption is generally in an inverse ratio to that of 
the circulation,! we frequently obtain from a%nauseatii^ dose 

* Hipp^er&i, de DuttOt lib*in, tt aUbi passim. 

This predilection of the ancients for £meUcs is the more extraordinary, as 
they were acquainted with those only which were of the most violent and un- 
manageable description ; the Veratrum or IVhite Hellebore^ was sometimes 
latal. 

f Few diseoveries in physiolo^ have thrown greater light upon this impor* 
tant subject than that of M. Mojendie, published in his Journal De Physi* 
OLOGiE £xrcRiiiEKTALE» (1^ niif?iero-— Jauvier, 1821) in a paper entitled) 
** Memoire swr It Mchanisnu de V Msorption," ■ The results contained in this 
essay are the more interesting to me, as they were read at the Academy 0/ 
SeUnees at Paris, some time after the publication of the Third Edition of my 
pBAmiiAcoLOGiAf and it will beobsenred, in what a satisfactory manner tbey 
confirm the views which 1 offered at that lime, respecting the influence of 
venesection in accelerating the absorption of Mercury. In the ^otarlh FM" 
tion {publislied in Octobsr, 1820, p. 116,) these views were farther extended, 
and as I could not have, been Influenced by the experiments of M. Majendie, 
which were not pablished untH some time afterward, it is very fair to coft- 
clode, that when two persons arrive at the same result by different trains of in- 
vestigation, such a result must be correct. The conclusions established by the 
experimental inquiries of M. Majendie, with regard to absorption, appear to 
me to be so important, in reference to the ot^ct of the present work, that I 
shall pause, in this place, for the purpose of fuuiishing the reader with a short 
account of ihem. M. Majendie states, that wmle performing the experiment 
of Injecting warm water into the veins of a living animal, he first conceived 
the idea of observing what effects would be produced upon the function of 
absorption by the artificial pblethora, thus occasioned ; having accordingly 
injected a quantity of water^nto the venous system of a middle-sized dog, be 
introdoced a small portion of an active substance, whose effects were well 
known, into bb side, when he was surprised to find that its usual operation 
was not manifested until after an interval much longer than usual ; the same 
experiment was afterward repeated upon another animal, and with simila'^ 
results. In a third experiment as much water (obtnd two pounds) was injected 
as the animal could sustain, without destruction, in which case the poisonous 
substance produced no effect whatever, the powers of absorption appearing 
to be entirely suspended ; aiid having waited during half an hour for the 
occonrence of those symptoms which, under ordinary circitmstances, wottM 
have niMuiMted themselves in two minutes, M. Mi^^ndSe ooncladed that it 
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•f an onetic, considerable aasistance in tbe treatment of ana* 
sarca, and other dropsical swelUngs. Those medicines that are 
Mable to produce at once full vomiting, without any previous 
stage^rf nausea, areoicourseless calculated toi'uUil such uidica« 
ti^ms ; for the same reason, whenever our objeqt is to evacuate 
ttie stomach,, and to prevent absorption, we must take care to 
cut short the nauseating stage ; a precaution which is highly 
in^rtant in the treatment of a case oi poisoning. The state 
of the stomach, produced by vomiting, is very frequently ex- 
tended, by sympathy, to the vessels of die skin; in consequence 
of which a diaphoresis not unusually ibiiows the operation. In 
tiie different varieties of febrile disease, this circumstance 
stamps additional value upon the class of Emetics ; while, at 
the same time, they eject any oliensive matter which may be 
present in the stomach, and control the accelerated circulation. 
From the violent muscular exertions which take place in the 
act of vomiting, the admimstration of an emetic may be very 
injurious in certain states oi the body. In consequence of the 
pressure applied to the descending aorta, and the interrupted 
circulation through the lungs^ from impeded respiration, the 
blood retunus with difficulty trom the head during a paroxysm 
of vomiting, and in plethoric states of the body, or in cases of 
determination of blood to the cerelnral organs, the act of 
v<Mniting cannot be considered a& free from danger. The 
concussion of an emetic may also produce miscluef in the 
advanced stagey of pregnancy, and in aernia dJid prolapsus tUeri; 
while in extreme debiUty, there is the danger of a syncope 
being produced, from which the patient may never recover, as 
I once witnessed in the last stage of Phthisis, where an emetic 

vascalar congestion be the cause of the suspensioo of absorpiion, tbe func<> 
tioQ ought to be restored by the reiDoval of this artificial conditiooi an 
opinion which be proceeded to verify by experiuieot; the ja^ular vein of 
the animal, nnder trial, was accordingly opened, and the ingenious operator 
had the satisfaction to observe the effects of the poison gradually developing 
themselves in proportion as the blood flowed. M. Majendie next proceeded 
to confirm the truth of his position, by an Experiment, the converse of those 
above related ; an animal was bled, to the amount of about half a pound, 
and the poisonous substance applied to the pleura of the animal, as in the 
foregoing experiments, when it appeared that those effects which, under 
ordinary circumstances, were not evident until after a peri<^d of twelve 
minutes, manifested themselves after an interval of only thirty seconds. In 
order to show that these results actually arose from vascular distention, and 
not from the ailificial state of dilution in which the blood was placed, M. 
Majendie instituted tbe following experiment *, a considerable quantity of 
blood was drawn from the vein of a dog, and replaced by a similar quantity 
of warm* water, after which a measured quantity of Mac Vomica in solution 
was introduced into the side, when the poisonous effects were found to take 
place with the same rapidity, as if the blood had not been mixed with 
water 
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was imprudently given, with the intention of dislodging the fm 
with wnich die hu^ were embarrassed. 

The different emetics employed in practice are derived from 
the vegetable a d mineral kin^oms, some of which appear to 
produce their effects by an immediate impression upon the 
nerves of the stomach, while others require to be absorbed into 
the circulation before they display their energies. Ipecacuanha 
would seem to act primarily on the stomach, but Tartarized 
Antimony has been found by experiment to occasion vomiting, 
when injected into the vein of an animal ; while the oth^ 
mineral emetics, viz* the preparations of Antimony^ Copper^ 
and Zincy undoubtedly operate on the stomach, and without 
inducing much nausea* 

CATHARTICS. 

Medicines which quicken or increase the evacuation from 
the intestines, or whicn, when given in a certain dose, occasion 
purcing. 

These remedies, from a general difference in their modes of 
operation, have been classed under two divisions — Laxatives 
and PuEGATivss. The former operate so mildly that they 
merely evacuate the contents of the intestines, without occa« 
sioning any general excitem^it in the body, or even stimulating 
the exhalant vessels of the canal ; the latter produce a consi- 
derable influx pf fluids from these vessels, and extend their 
stimulant effect to the system in general ; and where thc^e 
effects are very violent, the purgative is further distinguished 
by the epithet Drastic. Laxatives then may be said to 
empty the bowels simply, and to carry off extraneous matter, 
which is out of the course of the circulation ; but puigatives, 
as they occasion a constitutional effect, may be made subser- 
vient to very important purposes. The effects of a pur^tive 
may depend upon three difierent modes of operation : viz. 

1. By stimulating the' musciUar Jibres of the Intestines j 
whence their peristaltic motion is augmented^ and the 
contents of the bowels more quickly and completely 
discharged* 

2* By stimulating the exhalant vessels^ terminating m the 
inner coat of the intestines, and the movihs of the 
excretory ducts y the mucous glands j by which an 
increased fiow of serous fluids takes place from the 
former, and a more copious discharge of mucus from 
the latter ; the effect of which is to render thefcscal 
matter thinner and more abundant. 
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3» By iiimulating the neighbouring viecera^ as the Liver 
and Pancreas y so as to produce a more copious flow of 
,their secretions into the intestines* 

It appears that different purgatives have very different 
powers in relation to the several modes of operation above 
specified ; some medicines, for example, urge the bowels to 
evacuate their contents by an imperceptible action upon the 
muscular fibres, and little or no increase of serous discharge 
attends the evacuation, such are Manna j Sulphur, SinA Magnesia^ 
there Would seem, moreover, to be certain bodies that have 
the property of increasing the peristaltic motions by operating 
as mechanical stimulants upon the fibre ; it would not be 
difficult to derive many illustrations of this fact, from the 
history of herbivorous quadrupeds, and I have been disposed 
to consider the harsh and coarse texture which certain grasses 
assume in moist situations, as being calculated to furnish an 
increased stimulus to the intestines of the animals who feed 
upon them, at a time when their diminished nutritive auahties 
must render such a result desirable ; but the operation of a 
mechanical laxative may be demonstrated by a more familiar 
example ; the addition of bran to our bread, constituting what 
is known by the name of Brown bread, induces laxative effects 
merely from the mechanical friction of the rough particles or 
scales of the bran upon the inner coats of the intestines, for 
the wheat without the bran in bread is not particularly laxa- 
tive** Other cathartics stimulate the fibres to a much greater 
d^ee, and the effects are either confined to a part of the 
canal, or communicated to the whole range of the intestines, 
firom the duodenum to the extremity of the rectum; Aloes will 
furnish a good example of the former, and Colocvnth ma^ be 
adduced as an instance of the latter mode of operation. 
Other cathartics agaili, direct all their stimulus to the exhalant 
vessels, and are accordingly distinguished by the force with 
which they produce serous evacuations ; and for which reason 
they were formerly denominated Hydra^ogues, such are Saline 
Purgatives, and certain v^etable bodies to be hereafler des- 
tribed. Dr, Cullen has even supposed that some of these medi- 
cines may act solelj in this way, and without increasing directly 
the peristaltic motion ; there is, however, as Dr. Murray very 
jjosUj remarks, no proof of such an hypothesis, and it seems 

* IThe practical application of this (act may be uteful, and digestion, io 
certain cases, miiy be promoted by the simple eipedient of changing the 
qualHjr of our bread. 
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scarcely probable that any substance shoold act as a* stimulant 
on these vessels, without at the same time stinmlating the 
mobile fibres of the intestines. Mercurial Purgatioes appear 
to possess, in an eminent degree, the power of exciting the 
functions of the liver, and of thereby occasioning an influx of 
bile into the intestines. From the indications which cathartics 
are capable of fulfilhng, their utility in man}^ diseases must be 
apparent ; the extent of their importance and value were, 
however, never justly appreciated until the valuable publica- 
tion of Dr. Hamilton on this subject, in which the author has 
pointed out with more precision than any preceding writers 
had done, the therapeutic principles which should regulate 
their admiiiistration. His practice has clearly proved that a 
state of bowels may exist in many diseases, giving rise to a 
retention of feculent matter, which will not be obviated by the 
occasional administration of a pui^tive, but which requires a 
continuation of the alvine stimulant, until the healthy action of 
the bowels is re-established. Since this view of the subject 
has been adopted, numerous diseases have received alleviation 
from liie use of puigatives, that were formerly treated . with a 
different class of remedies, and which were not supposed to 
liave any connexion with the state of the alvine evacua- 
tions ; thus, in fever, the peristaltic motion of the intestines 
is diminished, and their feculent contents are unduly retained, 
becoming of course a source of morbid irritation ;' this fact 
has been long understood, and the practice of administering 
cathartic medicines under such circumstances has been very 
generally adopted ; but until the .publication of Dr. Hamilton, 
physicians were not aware of the necessity of carrying the 
plan to an extent beyond that of merely emptying the prima 
vios^ and they did not continue the free use of these remedies 
through the whole progress of the disease. 

Camartics are essentially serviceable also in several diseases 
of the class Neuroses, which are generally intimately con- 
' nected with a morbid condition of the alimentary passages ; 
Chorea and HuHeria have been very successfully treated in 
this manner. The diseases incident to puberty in both sexes 
are also best relieved by a course of purgative medicines, and 
their effects in Chlorosis have conferred upon many of them 
the specific title of Emmenagogues. 

But the therapeutical utility of Cathartics extends beyond 
the mere feculent evacuations which they may occasion. In 
consequence of the stimulating action which some of them 
exert upon the exhalant vessels, they abstract a considerable 
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{cordon of fluid from the general current of the circulation, and 
are on that account benencial as Anti-phlogistks. For the same 
reason they may act as powerful promoters of absorption, for 
there eidsts an established relation between the powers of 
exhalation and absorption, so that when the action of one is 
increased, that of the other is augmented. 

Certain Purgatives, as I have just stated, exert their influence 
upon the neighbourii^ oi^ns, and are calculated not only to 
remove alvine sordes, but to detach and eliminate foul conges- 
tions from the bihary ducts and pores. 

With such facts before us, it is impossible to concede to the 
opinion of Dr. Hamilton, that the different species o( purgative 
medicines do not possess distinct povyers over the different species 
(f matter to be evacuated; on tne contrary, there is reason for 
reviving the ancient theory, too inconsiderately abandoned, 
and which acknowledged these different distinctions in the 
operationB of cathartic medicines, under the appr<^riate names 
of Hydragogues^ CholagogtteSj ire. 

The importance of cathartic m.e^ines having been shown, 
and the distinctions in their modes of operation established, it 
only remains to say a few words upon the subject of their abusid. 
All the remedies of Hm class, but more especially those of 
considerable power, require caution in their administratioii, 
even in those diseases wherfe they are indicated bv peeulittr 
symptoms, especially if there be anv tenctency to infiaimnatioli 
or to extreme debility, although this latter symptom i§ ofteb 
rttd»gt' apparent than real, and is at once removed by the brisk 
dt>eration upbn the bowels ; during pregnancy, and immediately 
after delivery, «ind during the flow of the menses, the Jwrudent 
practitioner Will use a mscretionary caution in their exhibi- 
Hom The too frequent use of these medicines will induce 
Marasmus, and render the bowels sb morbidly irritable, that 
{^ur^ng iis easily eteited by the ordinary stimulus of our ali- 
ments ; ivMle in some hiabits the contrary obtains, and the 
resource to which the valetudinarian flies for relief, only in- 
creases the torpor of the intestines, and confirms his costiveness. 

The mode of adapting, combining, and administering t!a- 
thartics^ will present subjects for our future consideration. 

EMMENAGOGUES. 

Medicines which are capable of promoting the Menstrual- 
discharge. 

As Amenorrhoea, or retention of the menses, is generally the 
effect of a morbid state of the body, it follows £at remedies 

Vol. I. 16 
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Citable of acting as Emmenagogues can only be relative agents, 
unless indeed we are disposed to accede to the opinion so 
generally maintained in the writings of the older physicians, 
but how generally discarded, that certain substances exert a 
specific* action upon the uterus* It may certainly be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that there are many substaiices 
which, when received into the stomach, have their stimulant 
operation more particularly determined to one part than to 
another ; alkalies, for example, to the kidneys. Reasoning, 
therefore, by analogy, it was not unphilosoplucal to conclude 
that similar medicines might exist with respect to the uterus ; 
but experience has negatived the supposition, there being no 
proof of any of the substances styled Emmenagogues producing 
their effects from any specific influenceuponthe uterine system. 
If the term Emmenagogue be assumed conventionally, accord- 
ing to this view of the subject, it may be retained without any 
fear of error, otherwise it would be wiser to remove the name 
from our classification. 

The suppression of tj|f§ catanienia uauaUy .depends upon a 
debiUtated state of the body, although it is sometimes die 
consequence of a plethoric diathesis ; in the former cases 
tonics, in the latter venesection may display the powers of an 
emmenagogue* Where the disease occurs in young women, 
about the age of puberty, it is very generally connected with 
extreme debiUty of the system ; the preparations of iron, baik, 
and other invigorating medicines, are accordingly the most 
likely to succeed in its cure. Whereas in fiiU ftprid habits, 
when the catamenia are suddenly suppressed. Laxatives^ Dia- 
phoreticsj or blood-letting, afford the surest means of relief. 

There are two other classes of medicines which may occa- 
sionally prove emmenagogue — Acrid Purgatives which act 
upon <he rectum, and hence by contiguous sympathy upon the 
uterus, as y^/oe«, &c. and Stimulating Diuretics, as Cantha' 
rideSi the Turpentines, &c. which are supposed to excite the 
womb, sympathetically, by their stimulus upon the bladder. 

* The Melampodium, or Blaek Hellebore^ was recommended as an agent 
of thb description in the strongest terms, by Mead ; Savin {Juniperus Salim) 
is another vegetable which has been generalljr considered as a specific £n- 
m^na^ogue ; with some authors, the Rubia Tinctorum, Madder, with others 
the S%napii alba, have been regarded as remedies of this nature. 
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DIURETICS, 



Medicines which increase the urinary discharge. 

This effect is produced by very different modes of operation; 
and as spme of them are mutually incompatible with each 
other, it is essential that we should understand the modus opt- 
randi of each individual of which the cls^ss consists, in order 
that we may direct its application with precision. 

There is undoubtedly no tribe of medicinal agents more 
precarious ix\ their nature and effects than that of Diuretics ; 
this fact in a great measure depends upon the uncontrollable 
character of the organs upon which they act, but it must at the 
same time be admitted, that their failure frequently dejpends 
upon their modes of operation being directly incompatible 
with the state of the system, at the time of their administration. 

The following classification may perhaps serve to bring 
together the principal facts which are known upon the subject, 
and at the same time to display them in an order which is cal- 
culated to demonstrate their practical bearings and relations. 

A SYNOPTICAL ARRANGEMENT OF DIURETIC 
REMEDIES, 

According to their supposed Modes of Operation. 

CL: L—MEDICIlirES WHICH ACT PRIMARILY ON THE 
URINARY ORGANS. 

1. £if stimtUating the iecreting vesseh of the kidneys, bt contact. 
a. The Medicines not undergoing any decomposition in trontUvk, 

1. Polassa. 4. Junipertu Communis, 

2. Potasstb Mtras. 6. Cantharides. 

3. Oltum Terebinthintt. 

#. The Medicines undergoing decomposition intransihi. 

1. PotasstB Acetat, 4. Colchieum Autumnale. 

2. PotasuB Super-tartrds. ' 5. Copaifera Officinalis, 

3. Scilla MarUima. 6. Spartii Caeumina. 

CL : n.-MEDieiNES WHICH ACT PRIMARILY ON THE 
ABSORBENTS, AND SECONDARIRY ON THE KID- 
NEYS. 

Mercury. 

CL: HI.— MEDICINES WHICH kCT PRIMARILY OY^ HVIR 
STOMACH AND PRIMiE VLE, AND SECONDARILY 
ON THE ABSORBENTS. 

1. By diminishing arterial action^ and increasing that of Absorption, 
I, Digitalis, 2. JVicotiana. 
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S. B^ %Mttasmg the iem of tke Body in general, and that of the ab- 
iorbent t^em in particular. 

Bitter Toniet, ^. ^. 

3. By producing Catharsis, and thereby increasing the action </ tiie 
Exhalantt directly, and that of the Msorbenlt indirectly. 

1. Elaterium, 2. Jak^t^,^, 

I. Op Medicines which act Primarilt on the <Jrinary 

Organs. 

1. Bj/ stimulating the secreting vessels of the kidneys, 
by actual contact* 

a The substance not uadeigoiiig any decom- 
position in transitu. 

It is easy to imagine that any substancie which is capable of 
entering the current of the circulation, and of stimulating the 
kidnevs by a direct application to their secerning vessels, may 
occasion a more copious urinary dischai^ ; in tms manner the 
different saline* preparations, as Potass^ Soda, Mtrate of 
Potass J &c. are brou^t to the kidneys in the course of the 
circulation, and exciting the. vessels to sm increased action^ 

5)^rQmpte the secretion of a larger proportion of watery fluid 
rom the blood, in consequence of wmch the absorbaits are 
indirectly stimulated in order to supply the deficiency, and in 
this manner dropsical swellings are reduced. 

Water^ as a sunple diluent, will promote the action of die 
kidneys, and it is very judiciously remarked by Dr. CuUen, 
that by withholdii^ the use of fluids in dropsy, you will dimi- 
nish the quantity of urine secreted, and allow the secreto- 
ries of the kidneys to fall into a state of inactivity and cdllapse. 
This is a sufficient answer to those who defend the practice of 
enjoining an abstinence of all drinks in dropsy. 

b» 77ie diuretic remedy undergoing deconyffosition 
IN transitu. . 

The festive organs appear to possess the power of readily 
decomposing all ssdine compounds into which vegetable acids 

* Saline bodiea would appear to be the peculiar stimuli of these oreans, 
ika principal use of wbicb is to separate such salloe matter from the blood, 
which as otherwise accumulate in the system That these saline diuretrcs 
actually pass off by the kidneys, may be satisfactorily shown by an exami^ 
nation ot the urine, in which the bodies io question loay be chemically de- 
tected. Let any person take several doses of Nitre, taking care that the 
bowels are not disturbed by the medicine^ and he will find by dipping some 
paper into his urine, and afterward drying it, that it will deflagrate, and indi- 
cate the presence of nitre. 
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enter »$ ingredients, anc^ of elimiiiAting tbdr alkaline >ase^ 
which being in the course of the circulation carried to the 
]ddnej&, excites them into action, and proQiotes the excretion 
of urine ; and it ia probably in tUs way that the Actiati^ Citrate j 
Supertartratt, and other analogous combinations of Pifioss and 
Soda prove diuretic ; on Uie other hand, it is equally evident 
that salts containing the mmtral acids are not under the control 
of the decomposing powers of the chylopoittic oi^ans, and 
consequently do not undergo any changes in transitu^ although 
aome of these salts, as I have just stated, especially the more 
soluble on^, are absorbed entire, and prove diuretic, Sulphau 
((f Fotass, from its insolubility, is not readily absorbed, and its 
c<NaQ,posvtion \nll not allow the developement of its base ; we 
perceive therefore tihat it has not any tendency to produce an 
influence upon the urinary secretion. 

Certain vegetable bodi^ Ukewise appear to occasion diure- 
sis by a sifl^jlar mode of operation, and it i& worthy of notice 
that these miedicines generally contain a hitter principle, which 
id probably separated by the analysing powers of the stomach; 
ais exemplified in ScUla maritima > Cokhicum autumnale ; 
JjffCiuca favosa; Qratioia oficinahs ^ S^artium Scoparium 
(Summitatea;) Jimipierus communis } Copaijera oj^cinnlis (Bal* 
samum,) &Cs The stimulant powers of a bitter vegetable 
principle upon tibe primes viat, have already been fully noticed 
imder the consideration of Tonics, (page 106,) and it is rea* 
so^bJe to suppose, that an anak^oua principle, if introduced 
into the circulation, may exert a corresponding in^be upcofi 
(be organa ^rith winch it comes into contact. % 

It particularly merits attenticm, that the diuretic operatioBL 
^ any hodsy tinat acts by beii^ absorbed, is at once suspended, 
if catbania fottows its administration, whether in consequence 
<tf the lai^enes^ of its dose, its increased solubility, or from 
the efiect of its oonabination with some pni^tive ; for it is a 
IftW, that the projcesses of assimilation^ and absorption from the 
duodemanj are arrestedy or very imperfectly performed during 
any alvine excitement ; the diflferent effects of tne saline com- 
pounds of the alkalies with tartafric acid, elucidate the truth of 
this law in a very striking manner— thus, Siwer-tartrate of 
Potass^ or Cream of Tartar, in well-regulated aoses, acts, a3 
we all know, upon the kidneys ; the tartaric acid being, as I 
suppose in this case, abstracted apd assimilated by the digestive 
process, and at the same time the alkaline base (Potass) elimi- 
nated, and subsequently carried into the circulation ; but if we 
increase the solubility of the compound, by reducing it to &e 
state of a neutral tartrate {soluble tartar j) or by combining it 
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with Boradc acidj or some body that has a similar effect ; or 
what is equivalent to it, if we so increase the dose* of the cream 
of tartar J that full catharsis follows its administration, then 
diufesis will not ensue, since no decomposition can take place 
under such circumstances, nor can it be carried by absorption 
into the circulation. Nitre and those salts which are carried 
to the kidneys without previous decomposition m transitu^ are 
subject to the same law ; for, if we combing them with pui^a- 
tives, their presence can no longer be recognised in the urinfe, 
as I have ascertained by experiment. Oil of Turpentine in 
doses of two fluid-drachms, may so excite the urinary organs 
as to produce even bloody urine ; whereas a fluid-ounce will 
scarcely occasion any apparent influence upon those functions, 
because the increased dose acts upon the bowels, and conse- 
quently prevents its passage into the circulation. 

Sulphate of Magnesia does not readily produce any diuresis, 
because it operates upon the bowels, but the experiments of 
Vitet and Bracy Clarke have shown, that if this saline com- 
pound be administeifed to the horse, whose bowels are not 
easily afiected by pui^tives, it acts powerfully upon the kid- 
neys ;t and I will take occasion in this place to deserve that, 
on account of this inirritability of the bowels of the horse, 
diuretic medicines are more certain in their operation, than in 
the human subject ; a fact, which, in itself, shows the impor- 
tance of attending to the state of the bowels, during a course 
of those diuretics which require to be absorbed before they can 
produce their specific effects. 

Equally necessary is it to attend to the state of the vessels 
of the skin, for if during the administration of a Diuretic, these 
vessels beexcited by external warmth, its action maybe diverted 
from the urinary oigans to the exhalants on the surface, and 
occasion diaphoresis ; but if the surface of the body be kept 
cool, this diversion will not occur y so greatly indeed does this 
coohng the surface determine to the kidneys, that the usual 
diaphoretic medicines may, by an attetition to this circumstance, 
be converted into powerful diuretics. 

* The Secondary Diaresb which sometimea takes place under such circum- 
stances, and succeeds Catharsis, may offer an apparent eiception to this lan^ ; 
but this must not be confounded with that whicn is the result of a Primary ac- 
tion upon the urinary organs liy t)ie absorption, and consequent contact, 
of a specific Stimulant. 

t Certain mineral waters, containing cathartic salta in a state of extreme 
diliiUon, if insufficient to excite the bowels, sometimes pass off by the kid- 
neys; an effect which can always be prevented by accompaDying their exhi- 
bition with some laxative. 
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C. n« Medicines which act Primarily on the iw- 
soRBENTS, AND Secondnrxly on thekidnets. 

It has been shown, in the former division, that by increasing 
the action of the kidneys, we diminish the quantity of water in 
the blood, and consequently occasion an extraordinary action 
of the absorbents to supply the deficiency, whence dropsical 
accumulations disappear : it remains to be stated that an ope- 
ration, which may be considered the converse of the one just 
described, is not unfreouently established : the absorbent ves- 
sels, in this case, are nrst roused to extraordinary action, and 
the blood therefore becomes surchai^ed with serous matter, in 
consequence of which the kidneys are stimulated, and it is 
eliminated through the urinary passages : so that in the former 
case the absorbent may be said to be called into activity by the 
kidneys, while in the latter, the kidneys are obviously subser- 
vient to the increased energy of the absorbent sjrstem* The 
preparations of Mercury are peiiiaps the only medicinal bodies 
which we can strictly consider as specific stimulants to the 
absorbent system; and of their power in directly acting upon 
these oigans there are such ample proofs, that it is unnecessary 
to adduce any additional evidence upon the subject. In 
instances of increased absorption from the agency of other 
medicines, the effect must be considered as rather arising from 
their secondary than primary operations ; the most important 
of which will constitute objects of inquiry in the succeeding 
divisions of the subject. 

C. III. Medicines which act Primarily on the 
Stomach or System, and Secondarily on the 
Urinary Organs* 

A Diuretic effect is very frequently occasioned b^ substances 
which act on the stomach and prima vice, producing a pecu- 
liar state of these oigans, which sympathetically aJSfecte the 
whole body, and more particularly the absorbent system, and 
the vessels concerned in the secretion of urine from the blood. 
As this primary influence upon the stomach, and the effects to 
which it; gives rise in remote parts, are very different in their 
character, according to the nature of the remedy emploved, 
and the state of the system at the time of ita administration ; 
the present attempt to investigate andgeneralize these relations, 
and to adopt them as the basis, of a classification, may ulti- 
mately lead the practitioner to some distinctions of practical 
utiUty. 
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1. Bjf dimintdh^ Jttmel Aetmi and ificreasing that 

of Absorption* 

It would appear that Hie action of &e vessels employed in 
the cireulation of ^e blood, and the energy of the absorbents 
^ire^ to a certain extent, antagonist powers ; the experiments 
wf Majendie demonstrate tiiat the absorption of a poisonous 
substance k retarded by a plethoric, and accelerated by a 
depleted state' of the sanguineous system; the fact is practi- 
^lly established by numerous phenomena in patholog^f • Dr. 
Blackall has very satisfactorily shown the existence which 
subsists between increased arterial action and diminishel 
ftbsoiption. Hence it follows that remedies capable of coi^ 
^f^Uing the circulation may affect the activity of absorption, 
increase diuresis, and cure dropsy ; in this manner the Uigi^ 
iatis Purpurea acts as a sorbe&cient, and it may be remarked 
that it seldom or never produces its diuretic effects, without a 
concomitant reduction of .tiie frequency of ti^e pulse; its 
|>ower too appears only when it is administered in dropsy ; in 
a state of h^ith it will reduce the pulse, but not increase die 
^schatge of urine* Tobacco has also somewhat analogous 
powers in promoting absorption^ and its operation is accompa- 
nied with a corresponding depression of Vascular action. Vene- 
section, upon tlie same pnnciple, may occasion, ii^ cettain 
cases of dropdy, a disdiarge of tihe accumulated fluid. 

2. By inereasir^g the tone of the Body in genetal, dnd 

that of the Absorbent System in particular. 

That diminished absorption, and ttie consequebt accumula- 
tion of serous fluids in the eeHular tettur<B, and different 
cavities, frequently depends upon general debility is v^ry 
obvious, and in m^ cases, tiiose remedies, alone wMch are 
capable of renovating the vigour ^ the body can prove ^ aay 
S^al service* Dr. Black^l presttfs Os Wi& an illustrative 
ease of this natui^, on ^ authority of Mr. Johnson of Ese^et, 
in whi(;h tile toni^ powers of well-&rsi>e^ted bread occasioned 
iii the space of a few hours an ^ect so' powi^[^lIy diuretic, 
^s to have cured tbo sailors on board tiie Asia East IndiatdiA, 
Ifdio had be^n attack^ with Dropsy^ iii cosltequeBce of ^ 
lise of ^m^Od fiice. Dropsy is a liiodt Common cOhsi^quOnee 
of the operatioh of aU powerfully debihlating causes \ h^i^ 
fevers, #he&or of &e intermifti^ or ctatinued kind, iirhit^ 
have \m^ long ^rofractod, are foHowOd bjr adnrMous swOD- 
ings : in states of extreme debility the e:dialant vessels ^^t^HA 
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96&a, ftom their lanty, to permit ihe fliihner parts of the blood 
to pass too readily thi^c^^ them ; this is proved by the cir- 
ciims^aice that palsied limbs, in which such a laxity noay be 
presumed, are frequently aiSected with ademaj and tibe truth 
of this explanation is fiir&er c<>rroborated by the advantages 
which occur in such cases from the mechanical support of 
pressure from bandages* 

S. By producing CalkarsiSf and tkerebt/ increaiit^f tke 
action of the Exkatcmis directly, and that of the 
absbrbtnts indirectly. 

It has been already stated, under the consider^on of Ca* 
thartics^ that certain m^edicines of that class excite the exha- 
lants of the alimentary canal, and occasion a very cc^ious dis^ 
charge of ^rous matter : by this operation the blood is 
deprived of a large portion or water, and the absorbents am 
thus indirectly stimulated to supply ttie deficiency ; EUaterivm^ 
. and some other hjfdragogue cathartics, may be &U8 employed 
with extraordinary success fbr ttie cure of certson forms oC 
thopsjj #here &e vital powers of the patient can sustain the 
violence of the remedy ;^n (be nrlxHe cirfr)^ of medicinal 
operations there is nothing more wond^rfiil than this, tiiat an 
in^ression made on die intemjBil surface of the prima via^ bjr a 
few particles of matter, f^uld thus c<mvey by magic as it werei 
an impulse to the mpst remote extremities, rousing their 
absorbents to action ; and, in case of omenta &ere, awwemng 
the sleeping energies of these vessels, which^ like miUions c? 
pumps at work, transmit the morbid fluid to the intestines and 
uriiiaiy passages, effectiiig a detomescence of the hydropic 
limbs m the course of a few hours, and thus affording a striking 
illustration of the sympathetic auction of medicines, ^and an 
ihstructive example of the <^peration of those of the sorbefa- 
cient class.* 

Tile observations which I have thus offered will lead the 
practititoer to select the particular diuretic which is best cal- 
culated to fulfil the indications of each individual case ; and 
fliey win at the same time p6int out those which cannot be 
administered in combination^ without a violation of the law of 
medicioal con^tibility • With respect to the general efficaCT 
of Aese medicines it may be stated, that where the disease on* 
spates from organic afiecfbns of the cbylopoietic vlsceta, it 
wBl not be cured by the m^re evacuation of the water by 

Vouh n 
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diiueticB ; but that where it has taken flace firom diaiimriieil 
ahaoiption, these rejne^ii^s lyiay be reasonably expected to 
effect a cure, 

DIAPHORETICS- 

The term Diaphoretiq has been applied to £ho6e nD^ciiief 
which increase the natural exhalaticm of the skin, and when 
they act so powerfully as to occasion sweating, they have been 
commonly distinguished by the name of Sudorificsy but as no 
difference exists between these remedies, but in the degree of 
force with which they act, we may very properly comprehend 
the whole under the general title of Diaphoretics : the fluid 
efiusedis ako in both cases similar, but in the one it is disr 
charged: more slowly, a^d is carried off by the conductiw* 
power of the air, in ih0 insensible form of vapour, while in £e 
other case it i^ so copiously efiused from the exhalant vesselsy 
as to appear in the hquid iorm* 

Diaphoretic medicines operate either by directly stimulatiii^ 
the exnalant vi^sels of tihje skin, or by exciting the vascular 
system generally ; in some cases these effects take place singly, 
in others they occur in conjunction, and the operations do not 
appear to h^ generally incompatible w|th each other. 

In conformity with the plan adopted in the present inquiry, 
I shall proceed to consider the powers of this class of medi- 
cines in relation to their difieirent n^odes of operation. 

DIAPHORETICS. 
>. Occasion their effects — 

I. By Increasing the Action op the Cutaneous 

Vessels. 

a. By external application. 
, The Stirmdus af HuiU 

'- the cutAneoug dlscliargc U very materially modified by the state of the 
fitmosphffrej in il3 relatlon& to mi>l£tiire and dryness : when the air contains 
much moist urt il ia a bftfi condtictor of the penpiraWe matter, which there- 
fore, Ui stead of being carried oQ" in an insensible form, is condensed upon the 
aurfftce ; b«ncc ^ve^appear lo perspire greatly upon the slightest exercise^ 
whereas Iht cutitular diachwr^e is at such times absolutely lees. We Have 
^\\ experienced the sensation of heat, and disposition to sweating, dnrinr 
the mntst weather v^bich no froquenily occun in this country in k^\ and 
May, tlie v^md being at the tiroc stationary at southwest or south. On the 
conrraiy, during the prevalence of An east wind, the most violent exercise 
will scarcely prove fUnphoretic;, and yet the quantity of cutaneous exhala- 
tion is far grejiter than d(irj[i| thnt state of atmosphere when the slightest 
f' nertti se d p J II ^es iu*i tt it h pf rs pi rab I a ra atter. 



b. By mediciiiea tteit enter the circulation, 
and stimulate flie cutaneous vesseb % 
contact* * 

Mercurial Preparations. 
Sulphur. 

Saline Diaphoretics. 
d. By acting on the surface, Bympatheticalfy^ 
through the medium oif me Stomach* 
Cold Potations. 
Aniimonials^ 

<$^c. fyc. 

\\. Bv InceeasiJjg VASctrtAR Actio??, 

Violent muscular exercise. 
Carbonate of Ammonia., 
Guaiacum* 
Alcohol^ irCp ^c. 

Th^ action of Ae cutaneous vessels may be augmented by 
different means ; external heat, beii^ directly appl^ to Aan, 
must necessarily occasion increased action ; hence it is, in 
itiseU^ often sufficient to produce sweatii^; and it gaieralty 
accd^rates the operation of sudorific medicines. To ttus 
general rule, however, there are some vety important ^icm- 
timis, and indeed in certain conditions <h the- sur&ce the 
stimulus of heat will be foimd to impede, rather ihan to pro- 
mote diaphoresis ; thus, in the hot stage <k a continued fever, 
there exists* a peculiar construction of the cutaneous vessebi 
acconipanied with extreme heat and drjmess of the surface— 
a state iducfa is umfiMrmly increased by &e application of 
extieicnal heat, and sieved by that of c<Jd; and paradoxical as it 
may appear, cold wader such circumstances is tbe only efficient 
Bu&rmc ; ttiereports of Dr. Currie have established ttiis fiict 
beyond the readb of cmitroversy. Saline diaphoretics^ as they 
readilvpass withthechyle, may enter the circulatioi|,and be thus 
brott^t to act directly on the cutaneous vessels ; at the same 
time it is prdbaUe that theyinay also occanon an action <m the 
sttmiadi, which is sympatlMitically communicated to the vesseb 
of the Aia: * they have little or no influence <m the v^iscular 
spton, and neither aumi^it the force nor velocity of tbe 
circulation. Althou^ me external application of cold was 
n<^ often enqployed in the hot stage of fever until within the 
last thirty yeanf, yet tiie administration of cold drinks ajqpears 
to have been practised by the loicients as an expedient to pro* 
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diice perspiration. %laIeD and his imiBeiiate ditcqples, as we\i 
as tbe physicians of the sixteenth century, seem to have fire^ 
qnentl^ administered cold water for the purpose of exciti^ 
sweat m feyeirs*^ Celsus describes die beneficial effects which 
arise from copious drau^ts of cold water in ardent fevers, 
^^ fereque post I<»igam sitim et vigiliam, postmultam satietat^n, 
post imractum calorem, plenus somnus venit, per quern ingens 
sudor effimditur^ idque praesentissimum auiiUum e3t«''t Cold 
water, when introduced into the stomach in the hot stage of 
feyer, must produce its diaj^horetic effect through the sympa- 
thetic relation which exists between that organ and the slon* 
Nauseating doses of Antimony, Bxid of other emetics occasion 
relaxation of the skin firom the same mode of operation, and in 
this latter case, if the force of the circulation be at the same 
time increased by tepid diluents, the diaphoretic effect is more 
certain and considerable. Alcohol^ Gtiaiacum^ and other stimu- 
lants, produce their effects by merely accelerating the circufa- 
tioit ; and in employing such remedies for the purpose of 
excitu^ sweat, we must be careful to adapt itiem to we circum- 
tUuices of the case, and to the d^ree of debiUty which pre-< 
vaib; in 4U febrile diseases attended with much increased beat, 
or (coimected with local inflammation, dis^iboretics of tins kind 
iniiBt be caiefelly aroided, for by accelerating the circulatiiNi, 
they would counteract any benefit which they nuj^t ctml^ by 
irajaxing the vessels of ^e skin* 

As evacvating the serous part of the blood has an indirect 
elfect in promoting absorption, Sudorifics have be^i occa* 
simially exhibited in dropsy, especially ia that fimn of the dis^ 
ease piuled ./Iftasttfca* It haa been Mready obeo'ved, tiliat cases 
too frequently occur in whidi the ^scliaige of nrias capnet 
be increased by art^ iqpoB such occasions j[»iactitioiierB have 
sometimes hsA recourse to a trial of Sudmiics, as being less 
Mable to deliilitate than the o&er ' alternative of a drastic puiga- 
tive« By determining to the surface, ami produdng a gentle 
dkipl^oresis, these reimdks are usefiil in varioiiB diseases) sudi 
as dyspepsia, diarrhoea,, asthoda, and chronic rhenmatism ; and 
from the influence winch tibqr exert upon tbe extreme vemils 
o( the sldn, they are hi^y serviceable in various obstinate 
cutaneous affactioQs, asherpes, Iqira, &c* 

The increased ^cacy idiidi these medicines derive £K>tti 
combination with each tkber^ witt foim a subject of inqiniy in 
the succeeditig essay • 

/" LommtukdeFtbribtu, 
f De Medicincp^ lAb* iii. c /• 
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EXPECTORANTS- 



Medicines wUchire sopp^ied to be ci^pdble of facilitatiiig 
die excretion of mucas from the breast, ex pectorcj that is, 
from Hie trachea, and celk and passages of flie longs. 

If the term Eicpeeiorani be intended to express a medicinal 
sabstance, which nas the power of promoting the expulsion of 
fluid from the hmgs, br |ome specific aciton oa tbe parta eo»- 
cemed, we can have no hesitation in at once rejecting the word, 
and denying the existence of such remedies ; if however th^ 
term be received, conventionaDy, as comprehending all those 
substances which are capable, according to the state of ttie 
system in each particular case, of producing ei^pectoration, it 
will be extremely primer to recognise, and practically useful to 
retain such a class or Medicinal agents* In order that their 
modus optrandi may be correctly understood, the following 
classification is submitted to the reader. 



A CLASSIFICATION OP EXPECTORANTS, 
AccoKPiiro TO TBBia suFPOsftD MoDMor Opjhlatkw. 

CL: L— MEDICINES WHICH INCREASE PULMONARY 
EXHALATION, AND THEREBY DILUTE THE MUCUS 
IN THE FOLLICLES OF THE LUNGS. 

Ik By renoTing coBttrictaoa of tke PalaoiiMy fiihalsBt ▼ •■■e U u 



ft. By ftinnilfKtiiig thMe TeaielB by the odiialcoiitael of amedidnsl 



SeOtmf 

The dijferenl BaUamt. 

CL : 11— MEDICINES WHICH DlffiNISH THE INORDI. 
NATE FLOW OF FLUID INTO THE LUNGS. AND 
RENDER THE EXPECTORATION W THE REMAIN- 
DER MORE EASY. 

a. By removinff the debility of the Eihalants. 

SutphstB ^ 2fiac. Bittet^ fwdeu 

h. Byiwsffet^Bgtfaepowerof ibeAbsorbeab. 

D^jiWk. Jntsiimm. 

e. By determining to the sldn bygentle dittAhorttfft. 
TmartMed AnHmmny, 
4l. By exciting seroos dischargetfrom the bowels. 

Mme Fwrgslwet, 
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CL: in.— MEDICINES WHICH OPERATE BffiCHANICAL- 
LY IN PROMOTING THE REJECTION OP ACCUMU* 
LAtED MUCUS. 

a. By iHanilathiy the maidat of retpfaratioa. 



6. By eicitinf Vomitiogi and thwaby coaipfaiiiag tfaft flioracU 
▼iscera. 

Emeties. 

h Or MiDiciirBs which inceeasc PyLMONART Exhalation* 

a* By removing constriction of the PtUmonarjf 
Exhalant vessels. 

Th^re can be no doubt but that, in certain states of disease, 
flie exhalants of tbe lun^, like those of the skin, are afiected 
hy a spasmodic constriction, in consequence of which the usual 
quantity of fluid for the lubrication of these parts, is not 
dfiused, whence a train of morbid phenomena arise ^ this 
8^[q^ears to happen in Pneumonia^ Asthma, and certain other 
diseases of Uie pulmonary organs. In order to remove such a 
constriction, remedies 4>f the Antispasmodic class may be 
exhibited with advantage ; nauseating doses of Tartarized 
Antimimy, or of Ipecacuanha, are likewise calculated to felfil 
flie same indication, by an operation analogous to that by which 
Diaphoresis is produced* 

h. By stimulating the Pulmonary Exhalants^ 
by the actwu contact of a medicinal iub" 
stance. 

•'* 

There certainly s^pears to be substances which enter the 

circulation, and are more peculiarly detenmned to tbe pulmo- 
nary vessels, since their odour is to be distinctly recognised in 
tbe air that is ei^ired* Garlic may be adduced as an examjple 
of this kind ; so penetrating is its odorous principle, that if it 
be only applied to %e soles of the feet, it may be perceived in 
the bream. Such substances may stimulate me exhalant 
vessels through which they pass,^ and by diis stimulus the se- 
cretion may pe increased, and the mucus contained in the 
follicles dUuted, so as to be poured out in a less viscid form, 
and consecjuently in a state to be more easily brought up by 
eigpectoration*. 
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11. 07 lilbEDICIKSS WHICH DIHINISH THl INORDINATE FLOW OP 
' WhVW INTO THB LUNGS. 

a. By removing the debility of itu Exhalants^ 

• It not unfrequently occurs in persons either debilitated by 
age or disease, that the exhalant vessels of the lun^ lose their 
tone, and pour out a larger quantity of fluid than is necessary 
for the lubrication of these oigans ; this is particulariy ol^er- 
▼able ii^tfae disease called Atimora/ asthma^ and intbe catanli 
ft old persons : if this excess be restrained by strengtfaenii^ 
the^tone of Hie system generally, or by astringing these vessels 
in particular, the expectoration of the remainder wijl be ren- 
dered much more easy : according to my expericQce, sTdphaie 
of zinc displays considerable powers in moderating this emision 
of fluid, and it appears to produce this effect by increasing the 
tone of the exhdant vessels of the lungs ; several medicines 
also, which are included in the former division of this classifi- 
cation, may, by stimulating these oigans, not only promote the 
exhalation when it is too scanty, but repress it when it is too 
abundant, 

J. By increasing the power of the Absorbents^ 

In some ci^es, flie mucous inundation ma^ not depend upon 
any &ult in the exhalants, but upon a torpid state of the pul- 
monaiy absorbents : our remedy for this evil is to be found 
among that class of medicines which have the power of pro- 
moting absorption, as small doses of some mercurial prepara- 
tion, DigitaltSj and perhaps Mcottana, &c« 

c. By deternmiing to the skin- by a gentle 
diaphorms* 

It is evid^at that an increase o[ the cutaneous exhalation is 
genially attended with a relative diminution in theotherserous 
excretions of body ; tiiis is so obvious witti respect to our uri- 
nalry discharge, that eveiy person must have noticed the varia- 
tion of its quantity at different seasons of the year; in like 
manoer the exhalaticm from the lungs, although less capable of 
becoming an object of observation, is not less affected by die 
state of uie cutaneous dischaige; hence medicines capable of 
promoting it, are calculated to diminish the quantity of serous 
exhalation firom ttie lungs ; and it is upon this principle, that 
well-r^ulated doses of the aompound powder of Ipecacuan, 
frecpently ftumisb tke oppressed astknatic witti a valuable 
resource. 
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d. By exciting serom discharges from the 
bowels* 

Up<m the principle announced in the precedii^ section, the 
CfeifttMNi <n9i sanne catfaaitic maj reHere tfie puhnonsOT 
ofgans HFfaeo loaded with a preternatural accumulation of flui^ 
anS c«He<}ueBtly assist expectoration. On the omtrarj, if 
the eEihalation be deficient, this class of reme^es niay increase 
puJaionary irritation, and check expectoration, a &ct which 
coincides with tiie c^MiciuTent testimony of many aUe prac- 
titioners. 

HL Of MBmcurxa which operate mechanically* 

a. I^ itnpartif^ vigour to the resfnfttiorjf nnt8pl$9j 
engaged in the act ^ e^pectoratn^. 

It must be adnutted that, to a certain extant, esqpectoratien 
is a vohmtary operaticni, connected with the action of a Taii- 
ety of muscfes, which in a state of extreme debility are not 
ea^y excited into action : eyery practitioner must have noticed 
this fisict during the treatment of the coughs of exhausted 
patients, and halre witnessed ^e distress necessarily ariring 
from it ; in this condition the exhibitiim of & stimuhiit may so 
&r renew the elhausted excitability of these oqgans as lo a^ 
able them to undergo the necessary ^^rtions. 

i* By compressing ^ thoracic viscera, thro%^ 
the operation of an emetie* 

The beneficial results which firequently attend the concussion 
ct an emetic, in cases of mucMl accmnulations in the lungs, 
are too well known and understood to rec^uire much eluci£i* 
tion : in tiie act of Tomiting the thoracic Tiscera ai« viotentiy 
compressed^ the neiphbomring muscles are also called into 
6tron£ action, and bo£ expiration and inspiration are thus roh 
dered more forcible, and the ^q[iu)sk>n of mucus from the 
cavity of the luitts necessarily accomplished.^ 

The safety and eiqpediency o( such a resource mnst, how^ 
ever, in each particular case be left to tiie discieticMi of the 
medical practitioner. 

Besides the remedies above emuaerated, there are aene . 
others which afford relief in certain coiadis, and have tiberelbre^ 
in popular medicine, been conswdevea as^Ea^aciorttllls; but 
Ih^r operation, if they ^ert any^ is to^ be eiplained upon 
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pnnciples altogether different from that of facilitating eiqpec- 
toratioa, and will more properly fall under the h^ of /2e» 
PHilcentB. 

Atmospheric changes, in relation to moisture and dryness, 
deserve some notice before we conclude the history of expec- 
torant agents ; the subject teems with curious and important 
fects, and die advantages which the asthmatic patient derives 
from such changes ment farther investigation. That the lungs 
are constantly givii^ off aqueous vapour is made evident by 
condensing the expired air on a cold surface of glass or metal ; 
and it is easy to imagine that when the atmosphere is saturated 
with mobture, its power of conducting off this vapour will be 
proportionally diminished, and that an accumulation <tf fluid 
may t^ take place in the lungs ; on the other hand, we may 
suppose the air to be so dry as to have an increased capacity 
lor moisture, and to carry off the expired vapour with preter* 
natural avidity ; in either of these cases, the excretions from 
ihe lungs will be materially influenced, whether to die benefit 
or disadvantage of the patient, will depend, in each particular 
instance, upoti the nature of the disease under which he suffers. 
I have known a person who could breathe with more freedom 
in the fliick (ogp of the metropolis than in the pure air df a 
mountainous r^ion, and it would not be difficult to adduce 
'many ^samples in illustration of a diametrically opposite con* 
station of the puhnonary organs. 

From the same cause we may frequently observe remarkable 
changes occur in the character of a coi^, at the breaking up 
of a frost ; in some cases the expectoration will be checked, 
and in others promoted by a sudden change from a dry to a 
moist atmosphere. Can. a more instructive illustration be 
oflered of tluit important &ct, which I have been labouring in 
every page to impress upon the mind of the young practitioner, 
that r€fnedie$ are onlg relative agents ? 

SIALOGOGUES. . 

Sub^ances which iiM:rease the salivary"^ ^scharge. This 
class comprehends two orders of medicines, viz. 

1st. Those which increase the saUvary excretion by external 
application to the secreting vesseb, or by mastication, as the 
lellomi^ acrimonious and pungent substances, Anthemis 
Pyrethrum ; Cochlearia Armoracia ; Daphne Mezertntm ; Aieo- 
tiana Tabacum^^* 

* ^i«A9c salivaf et «^« excite* 
Vol. I. IB 
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2d* Those whose internal exhiUtion affects th^e organs 
through the medium of the circulation, of which Mercury is 
the only example ; for all the preparations of this metal, when 
administered in certain quantities, produce saUvation* 

The acrid Sialogogues, or masticatories, by stimulating the 
excretory ducts, and increasing the secretion of saliva, some- 
times relieve the pain of toothach, and are commonly resorted 
to for that purpose; they are besides supposed capable of 
relieving other congestions, or inflammatory dispositions, in 
more remote parts of the head, by the derivation they occasion 
from the neighbouring vessels, especially the branches of the 
external carotid. 

Mercury, in its metallic state, is perfectly inert, and does not 
exert any influence whatever upon the living body : this fact 
is sufficient, if any serious refutation were necessary, to over- 
turn the theory which attributes its sialogogue property to the 
gravity of its particles, by which "it is disposed to retain the 
direct line in which it is propelled from the heart, and is there- 
fore more certainly determined to the vessels of the head." 
It has been also supposed to act by diminishing the lentor of the 
blood, and disposing it to pass more easily into the salivary 
elands, so as to increase their secretion: equally gratuitous and 
improbable are the chemical hypotheses which have been 
offered to explain this curious and singular property; Dr. 
CuUen endeavoured to solve the problem, by supposing that 
^^ Mercury has a particular disposition to unite with ammoniacal 
salts J ana that such salts are disposed to pass (^ by the salivary 

i lands more copiously than by any other excretion*^^ Dr. 
[urray, however, very Justly remarks that mercury has not 
any pecuhar tendency of this kind ; and that if it had, these 
salts are not more abundant in the saliva, than in some other 
8e<iretions. Dr. Murray then proceeds to submit a theory 
which he considers better calculated to explain the phenome- 
non; be observed, that the urine appears more pecuUarly 
designed to convey matter which has been received into the 
circulatingmass, but which is still excrementitious, from the 
BjTstem. To pass, however, with this fluid, it is necessary that 
the matter conveyed should, be soluble in it; and when it is so, 
we can discover it in the secretion by chemical tests. If there 
is any property connected with it, therefore, which shall pre; 
vent tins solubility, it probably will prevent the substance u^oni 
being secreted. Now, the phosphoric acid, abundant in urine, 
must in this mode counteract the secretion of mercury in any 
form of preparation, by forming with it a compound insoluble, 
and to which the slight excess of acid cannot communicate 
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solability; the mercury, therefore, existing in the circulating 
mass, when brou^t in the course of the circulation to the 
secreting vessels of the kidneys, will not pass through their 
whole course ; but if conveyed so far as to be combined with 
phosphoric acid, will, from this combination, be incapable of 
being conveyed onwards, and will therefore be retained in the 
composition of that part of the blood which does not enter 
into the secretion, but returns into the circulation. It must be 
discharged by some oljier emunctory ; a portion of it appears, 
from some facts, to pass oflFby the insensible perspiration ; but 
the tenuity of this secretion, if the term may be employed, 
must be unfavourable to this mode of discharge. The salivary 
secretion is' one by which it may be more easily transmitted ; 
and this transmission may even be facilitated by the affinity 
exerted to the Oxide of Mercury by the Muriatic Acid^ the 
Soda, and Ammonia, which are the chief saline ingredients, in 
saUva ; for it deserves to be remarked that triple compounds 
of these substances, are, to a certain extent, soluble in water; 
and if the Mercury is thus secreted, it will of course stimulate 
the secreting vessels through which it passes, and increase the 
discharge. 

Sir Gilbert Blane* has lately advanced another hypothesis 
to account for the effects of mercury as a sialogogue ; he con- 
siders the salivary glands as one of the outlets for the ramenta 
of the bones, for by analyzing the saliva we discover the prin- 
ciples of which they consist; indeed the osseous matter not 
unfrequently concretes on the teeth, and sometimes on the 
saUvary ducts, in the form of what is called Tartar : " does 
not this fact," says Sir Gilbert Blane, "in some measure 
account for these glands being the parts upon which determi- 
nation is made by flie operation of mercury, which consists in 
exciting an active absorption of solid parts, as I have elsewhere 
observed."! 

•But do not the kidneys, and other excretory glands also 
furnish outlets, through which the detritus of the body is eli- 
. minated. How does it happen, therefore, that the kidneys 
are not as equally affected as the salivary glands, by the action 
of mercury ? In the present state of our knowledge it will be 
more prudent to rest on the phenomenon as an ultimate fact, 
than in atteippting to ascend higher in the scale of causes, to 
involve ourselves in impenetrable darkness. 

* Medical Logic, Edit. 2. p. 75. 

t TrAisactions of a Society for the Improvement of Medical and Cliirufgi- 
cal Knowledge, Vol. iii. p. 119. London^ 1812. 
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During the prevalence of the theoiy winch attributed to 
Mine acid all the anti-syphilitic powers of mercury, it was even 
maintained that this acid also excited ptyalism ; experience 
however has disproved the effects thus attributed to it, and no 
one attempts to support its pretensions, as a sialogogue, excej^ 
indeed as it may perchance, by its acrid qualities, influenced 
the excretory ducts of the glands, externally, in the act of being 
swallowed. 

It has very lately been stated by Dr. Macleod,* that the 
Hydro-cyanic acid occasionally produces soreness of the gums, 
and a disposition to ptyaUsm ; this, if true, is a very remark- 
able fact, and well deserves attentive consideration. 

ERRHINES, or STERNUTATORIES. 

Substances which, by direct appUcation to the pituitary 
membrane, occasion a discharge from the nostrils either oi a 
mucous or serous fluid. This class contains several different 
species, whose operation varies in intensity, as well as in du- 
ration. 

Errhines have been r^arded as useful in consequence of 
the evacuation they occasion, but in this respect their value 
has been greatly overrated; it has been stated, that they 
diminish the quantity of fluid circulating in the neighbouring 
vessels, and even extend their influence to all the branches of 
the external carotid ; and Dr.' Cullen says that he has, appa- 
rently from this operation, known headach, pain of the ear^ 
and some cases of ophthalmia, cured or relieved by the use of 
Errhines. There can be no doubt that local stimulants of 
this kind will frequently remove pain from the head and nei^- 
bouringparts, but not by occasioning any vascular depletion, 
as Dr. Cullen supposed, but by a stimulant operation conveyed 
through the the medium of nervous communication, or con- 
tiguous sjrmpathy. 

Dr. Cullen has moreover supposed, that these substances 
may be useful in preventing apoplexy or palsy. Morgagnit 
however relates a dase in which sneezing induced a fatal at&ck 
of this disease ; and Van Swieten| has satisfactorily shown, 
that continued paroxysms of sneezing tend to load the vessels 
of the head with blood ; for the violent cont)raction of the chest 
impedes for a time the passage of the blood through the lung^ 
and therefore obstructs the return of the venous blood from 
the brain, the vessels of which are in consequence greatly dis- 

^ Medical and Physical Journal for October, 1821. 
i Be Sed. et Cans. Mord. Epbt. xiv. art. 27. 
i Comment, ad. Aph. 271. 
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tended ; the ikce therefore reddens and becomes tur^, the 
eyes are sufiiised with water, and appear full and distended. 
Its occasional dangerous violence is said to have been the • 
cause of the benediction so universally bestowed on those who 
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External applications which produce a serous or puriform 
discharge, by exciting a previous state of inflammation. 

The effects of the conunon blistering fly may serve to illus- 
tiate the modus operandi of these agents. The extreme blood- 
vessels are excitai into increased action, inflammation is occa- 
sioned, and the exhalants pour out a thin lerous fluid which 
s^^parates ttie cuticle from the true skin, and forms a vesicle or 
blister. Hence the primary effects of such applications must 
be considered as stimulant, although they may occasion an 
effect, secondarily^ in consequence of the serous evacuation 
which they occasion. It is now generally admitted that dis- 
eased action may frequeiitly be superseded by establishii^ a 
diflfbient action in the part, or in its vicinity : upon this prin- 
ciple a blister applied to the side will often cure pleurisy ; 
it excites a new action which, by virtue of contifftums sympathy, 
relieves that upon which the diseased depends. The same 
principle regulates the application of epispastics, in hepatitis, 
phrenitis, angina, pneumonia, rheumatism, and the other 
species of active inflammation. Dr. Murray has justly observed, 
. that a similar principle exists with respect to the pain excited 
by blisters, which may also be applied to the explanation of 
ibe advantages derived from them in other diseases. It has 
long been remarked, that exciting one pain often relieves 
another, and hence blisters afford relief in toothach, and 
other painful affections. . Epilepsy and hysteria, arising from 
irritation, have been removed by blisters ; apparently from 
their exciting pain, and diminishing the sensibility to imtation. 

Such are the effects of epispastics, arisii^ from local irrita- 
tion ; they are^ moreover, capable of exerting a stimulant 
operation on the general system,t and of raising the vigour of 

* Xbis is one of the most ancieot superstitions which has been transmitted 
to MS. It was customary in Greece, when any one sneezed to eiclaim Zi&i, 
May you Hve; or Ztu oC^aw, God hUu you, Aristotle in bis problems has 
attempted to account for its origin, bat nnsatisfactorily, and Pliny (J\tat. Hut. 
Ub, £8. c. d.) tks « €wr Hemutantet sahUeniur f" 

f It is said that whenever Dttiuiiii||r, the celebrated barrister, was called 
Bpon to make the finest display of his eloquence, whether forensic or parlia- 
mentary, he constantly applied a blister to bis chest, which he found to have 
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the circulation ; hence in fevers of the typhoid type, where 
extreme debility prevails, they not unfrequently prove valuable 
■ auxiliaries* See Cantharides. 

• When these agents act so mildly as merely to excite inflam- 
mation, without occasioning the effusion of any serum, they 
are denominated Rubefacients. See Linimenta. 

III. OF CHEMICAL REMEDIES. 

There is no principle in physiology better established than 
that wbich considers vitality as a power engaged in continual 
conflict with the physical, chemical, and mechanical laws, to 
which every species of inanimate matter is invariably subject. 
Every phenomenon of the living body might be advanced in 
illustration and support of this general position. The animal 
machine is constantly surrounded and assailed by agents, whose 
elective attractions for the principles of which it consists, are 
so numerous and energetic, that its decomposition would mevi- 
tably, and speedily result, were not the adhesion of its mole- 
cules maintained by the conservative influence of a superior 
!)ower. The compositions and decompositions which mani- 
lest themselves in the elaborate operations of chyUfication, 
sanguification, and secretion, are carried on by agencies totally 
distinct from those which govern the combinations of inert 
matter, and must be investigated upon principles essentially 
different. How then can a medicinal substance be brought to 
act chemically upon the living body ? Notwithstanding the 
general proposition, that the animal processes to which we 
have adluded, are governed by laws peculiar to life, yet it must 
be admitted that such processes are occasionally influenced,* 

jb the effect of imparting an unusual tone and vigour to his body, and elevation 

to bis mind. 

* It sometimes bappens that the stomach and digestive organs are so weak- 
ened by disease as to lose their control, or what Dr. Fordyce called their 
govtrning powers in which case they would appear to be unable to prevent 
the matters which they contain from acting chemically upon each other, and 
occasioning decompositions and new combinations: in such cases sub- 
stances are sometimes developed in the internal organs by the action of dis- 

* ease^ which are capable of producing a chemical effect upon the fluids ; for 
instance, — an acid is not unfrequently generated in the bowels of children, 
which decomposes the bile and produces a green precipitate, and green stools 
are the consequence ; in other cases the acid combines.with the Soda of the 
bile, and the precipitate thus occasioned is thick, viscid, very bitter, and 
inflammable, and we have stools looking like pitch. In Yellow Fever, and in 
several other diseases, the bile which is brought up by vomiting is frequently 
of a vivid green colour, and some writers have attributed the phenomenon to 
a morbid condition, or action of the liver or gall bladder ; the fact however 
is, that the bile itself undergoes a chemical change in the Duodenum and 
6tomach. That bile does undei^o such a change from decompositioD, is 
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modified, and controlled by powers strictly chemical in their 
operation ; althou^ in most cases it will be seen that such 
efiects afford only apparent exceptions to the general law: 
for several of the remedies whose operations have been 
regarded as purely chemical, exert their influence on parts 
wUch cannot be strictly considered under the control of the 
living principle ; of which Antacids^ and certain Antidotes and 
Antiseptics^ to be hereafter explained, may be considered as 
examples : while others destroy the vitality of the organ before 
they can produce any change in the matter of which it is com- 
posed, as the action of Escharotics very clearly demonstrates. 

REFRIGERANTS. 

Substances which directly diminish the force of the circula- 
tion, and reduce the heat of the body^ without occasioning any 
diminution of sensibility or nervous enei^. 

These remedies may be considered either as external and 
local, or as internal and general. In the first case, there will 
not be much difficulty in substantiating their claims to be con* 
sidered Chemical Agents, but in the latter case, the theory of 
tibeir operation is unsatisfactory and obscure ; and even the 
facts, which are adduced to estabUsh the existence of such a 
class of remedies, are of a very problematical character. 

Topical Refrigerants. In the case of external inflam^ 
mation, refrigeration may be produced by the application of 
cold substances, such as water, ice, or certain saUne solutions, 
or by the abstraction of heat by means of evaporation, which 
is very efiectually accomjllished by the use of lotions composed 
of spirit or ether. By fliese methods we are capable of 
directly diminishing the activity of the vessels of the part ; 
thus, in bums and scalds, the pain is instantly relieved, and 
the inflammation efiectually reduced. 

Internal Refrigerants. There are certain saline sul>- 
stances which, by undergoing a rapid solution, and acquiring 
aii increased capacity for caloric, produce a diminution (m 
temperature, and if this take place in the stomach, the sensa- 
tion of cold which it will produce is equivalent to a partial 

proved by a variety of facts observed to take place out of the body ; it is 
weU knowo, for instance, that the fseces of infants, although yellow when 
voided, frequently become green after some time, and Dr. Heberden observes 
in his Commentaries, that the urine of a certain jaundiced patient,whicfa was 
of a deep yellow, became after a few hours green, in such cases it is proba- 
ble that an acid is generated by the reaction of the elements of which the 
bile consists. 
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abstraction of stimulus ; which, bdng extended by sjrmpathy 
to the heart, occasions a transient reducti(m in the force of the 
circulation, and by this or by a similar sympathetic affection, 
causes a sensation of cold over the whole body ; in thb manner 
Dr. Murraiy explains the refrigerant operation of nitre, which 
after all is of a very doubtful nature. We shall perhaps not 
feel much difficulty in accepting this theory, and in allowi]^ 
that general refrigerant effects may be temporarily produce^ 
by occasioning an impression of cold upon the stomadb* 
lie tiieory which is proposed to explain the refrigerant opera- 
tion of y^table acids and certain other substances, and which 
we have now to consider, is derived from those chemical views 
respecting animal heat, in which the consumption of oxygen 
in tile act of respiration is considered the principal source. 
Dr. Murray,* who has ^ven a luminous exposition of this 
theory, says, '' it is established by numerous experiments and 
observations, that the quantity of oxygen consumed in the lui^ 
is materially influenced by the nature of the ingesta receivdl 
into the stomach. When the food and drink are composed of 
substances which contain a small proportion of oxygen, it is 
known that the consumption of oxygen in the lui^s is increased, 
and tills even in a short time after the aUment has been re- 
ceived; tiius Mr. Spalding, tiie celehrated diver, observed, tiiat 
whenever he used a diet of animal food, or drank spirituous 
liquors, he c<msumed in a much shorter time the oxygen of the 
atmosi^ieric air in his diving-bell ; and therefore he had learned 
fipoin experience to confine himself to a v^etable diet, and to 
water for drink, when following his profession. Durii^ diges- 
tion too, it was estabUshed by the^experiments of Lavoisier 
and S^oin, tiiat a lai^r proportiAi of oxygen ihan usual is 
consumed. 

But it is known that the animal temperature is derived from 
the consumption of oxygen gas by respiration ; and that an 
mcrease in tiiat consumption will occasion a greater evolution 
of caloric in the system, and consequently an incrciase of tem- 
perature in the body, while a diminution in tiie consumption 
of oxygen will have an opposite effect. If, then, when the 
temperature of the body is morbidly increased, we introduce 
into the stomach substances containing a lar^e proportion of 
oxygen, especially in a loose state of combination, we may 
succeed in reducing the general temperature. This we accom- 
plish in part by a vegetable diet, but still more effectually by 
Ihe fi«e use of the Adds. The vegetable acids in particular, 

* System of Materia Medica, vol. 1. p. 453. 
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wittch are fosad hj expmeuce to be the best relrigerantiy are 
readily ac^ upQO by the digestive powers, andassiimlated with 
the food ; and as the laige quantity of oxygen which they con- 
tain is already in a concrete state, little sensible heat can be 
produced by the combination of tbat* element with tiie other 
principles of the food. The nutritious matter which is received 
into the blood, containing thus a laiger proportion of oxygen 
Huui usual, will be disposed to abstract less of it from tiie air 
in the lungs, and consequently less caloric will be evolved « 
&e temperature of the body will be reduced ; and this, again 
operatii^ as a reduction of stimulus, will lessen tiie .nuim>er 
and force of the contractions of the heart.'' 
' Such is tile philosophical web which chemical inj^nuitv has 
woven £>r us, — ^the device is beautiful, but the &brlc will be 
found too frail to endure the touch. The experiments of Dr. 
Crawford, in proof of the chemical origin of animal heat, are 
highly ingenious and plausible, but it is now generally admitted 
that the ten^rature of animals depends upon the living prin^ 
ciple^ which animates them, and that althou^ the absorption 
of oxygen, in the act of respiration, may dire<;tiy contribute 
jsomethmg to its production, vet that its chief action is that of 
serving as a stimulus to ihe living power in generating it ; for, 
as Sir Gilbert Blanet remarics, oxygen plays an interesting and 
active part as an exciting power t&oughout all nature, both 
animate and inanimate. If the heat of the body depended on 
respiration alone, any one mi^ht, by a voluntary efifort of quick, 
de^, and prolonged respiration, increase tiie temperature ol' 
his body at wiH ; the eliect also of the emotions of the mind^ 
in generating both heat and cold, adds Sir Gilbert, is proof 
sumci^it of temperature depending on a vital and not on a 
chemical cause. 

ANTACIDS. 

Remedies which obviate nici^ity in tisie stomiw^ by c««bi« 
Ai^ with the acid, and neutrdiztag it. 

This is &e most decided instance of ohemjk^al action wbidi 
occurs in the history of medicinal operations. We have an 
acid whose presence excites morbid symptoms in the pruim 
vue, and tbc«e are immediately removed by the admiaistratieB 
of any one of those substances which is capable of forming a 
neutral compound with the acid in ^piestion, 0uijofthe hody^ 

* See a paper upon rtils subject bjr Mr. Brodic^ Phil, Trai^- ISll. 
t Medical Logic, Edit. 2, p. 50. 

Vol. 1. 19 
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and the same proportions are required in botti cases for satu- 
ration. If a carbonated alkali be employed, the same disen- 
gagement of carbonic acid takes place in the stomach as would 
occur in the laboratory, and a new compound is produced, whose 
operation varies according to the chemical nature of the sub- 
stance employed ; thus, uie salt which magnesia forms with 
the acid in the stomach proves slightly pui^ative ; while that 
which lime produces under similar circumstances is distin- 
guished by an opposite property. 

ANTILITHICS and LITHONTHRYPTICS. 

Antilithics* are remedies which have the power of pre- 
venting the formation of those mechanical deposites from the 
urine, which give origin to calculous concretions ; and may 
belong either to the class of Vital, or Chemical Agents. 

LiTHONTHEYPTicst are thoso medicine? which, by a che- 
mical operation, are capable of dissolving calculous concre- 
tions* 

It has been already shown, while treating the subject of 
Diuretics, that certain substances, when internally adminis- 
tered, are capable of passing the barriers of digestion, and of 
entering the circulation ; and that, moreover, these bodies may 
be again separated by the secretory vessels of the kidneys, 
and be ejected from the body in the urine. U cannot there- 
fore be contended, that the urinary calculus is placed beyond 
the sphere of direct medicinal influence, nor can any argument, 
founded upon the alleged incompatibility of chemical and 
vital action, be fairly maintained in this case ; for the urinary 
calculus, as well as the urine itself,} may very justly be con- 
sidered as extraneous to the living body. The existence of 
such a class of remedies as that of jLithonthiyptic^ being thus 
established, we have to consider the mode and possible extent 
of their operation in the different varieties of the disease, which 
fhey are thus calculated to palliate or cure. In entering upon 
tins inquiiy, it is not my intention to prosecute tiie subject 
jhrther than may be necessary to explain the modus operand 
of &e remedies in question, and in conformity witii the object 
and plan of this work, to establish some general principles that 

* From «if7f i««im<, aad jJAir « HoHt. 

t From x)^» and ^fmHrn to hnak, 

I The kidneys have a more obtm^ sentibility, and not such energetic 
activity at ether glands possess ; vital action is less concerned in the secretion 
they cany on, and their fanctions more easily Mi ander chemical and 
liydranllo espTanatioBS-^JRid^ermid.) 
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are to direct us in their election* combination, and adniinistra« 
tion ; for farther details the practitioner must consult the sys-* 
tematic treatises of Prout^ and Marcet^l and the very able 
papei^ of Mr. Brandt Ji. and Dn Wilson PhUipJ^ 

The urine may be considered as one of the most hetero- 
geneous of the animal fluids ;§ and since a knowledge of its 
composition, and that of the morbid changes of which it is sus- 
ceptible, must constitute the basis of all our knowledge res- 
pecting the formation and cure of calculous affections, the 
following results of an elaborate analysis by Berzelius^ are 
submitted with a view to elucidate our pathological researches. 
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Urea 80-10 

LithicAcid 1*0 



^ J ] Pure Lactic Acid, Lactate of Ammonia, and Aoimal Matters 

^> not separable from these 17*14 

^ \ Mucus of the Bladder , '32 

r Sulphate of Potass ' , . 3*71 
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Phosphate of Soda 2*94 
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Muriate of Soda 4*46 

of Ammonia 1*50 

Earthy Phosphates with a trace of Fluate of Lime .... 1*0 
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Besides the above ingredients, which appear to be essential 
to healthy urine, Dr. Prout observes that in different diseases 
it may contain Albumen, Fibrin, and the red particles of tfie 
Uood ; Nitric acid ; various acids, which are found to be 
modifications of the Lithic ; Oxalic acid; Benzoic acid; Car- 
bonic acid;ir Xanthic Oxide; Cystic Oxide; Sugar; Bile; and 
Pus. 

* Aa Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of GraTel, Calenlns; and 
other diseases connected with a deranged operation of the Urinary Organs ; 
hy W. Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 

f On the Chemical History, and Medical Treatment of Calculous Disorder?^ 
by A. ALarckt, M.D. F.R.S. 

% Journal of the Royal Institution, Vol. VI. 

! Medical Tranfactions of the College of Physicians, Vol. VI. 
The ancients considered the urine as a kind of extract of animal sub* 
stances, a true UxiaAum^ by which every thing impure in the animal economy 
was washed awayy and hence they gave it the name of LoHum, 

V Mr. Brande ini stated the existence of this acid in urine ; but Berselius 
expressed bis doubts respectlnc the fact. The experiments of Dr. Marcet, 
however, ane certainly favourable to the conclusion of the former chemist^ 
and Br. Prout informs us that he has himself seen small calculi discharged 
from the bladder composed principally of the cfrrhnnaleof lime. 
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It will be necessary in this place to make a few obsenratibns 
upon the natnre and habitudes of those principles, which are 
Jnor« immediately active in the production of calcuK — 
1 • Urea is a principle peculiar to urine, and must be regarded 
as a result ol the action of the kidneys upon some of 
the constituents of the blood, p^ibaps, as Dr. Prout 
suggests, upon its albuminous matter ; for a long time 
it was regarded as the pecuMar principle upon which 
(tie colour and other sensible qualities of the urine 
depended; Berzelius, however, has corrected this fallacy, 
and considers that the Lactic acid, and its accompany- 
in? animal matters, are the bodies which impart to this 
fluid the characteristic smell and colour which distin- 
guish it** 
2. Lithic^ or Uriel Acid. As this principle is not found in 
the blood, but is constantly present in healthy urine, it 
follows that it must be generated by the action of the 
kidneys. M. Majendie has lately endeavoured to 
prove that its secretion depends upon the .^zo/e received 
in alimentary substances, and for the following reasons, 
viz. 1. Azote is A component part of Lithic Acidl — 2. 
Those persMui who use a laige proportion of animal 
food, and fermented Uquors, are liable to calculous dis- 
orders — 3. When animals ai*e confined to food which 
contains no Azot^, no Litiiic acid is formed — ^but of this 
anon. — BerzeUus and other animal chemists have sup- 

Kied tint this acid exi^ in urine in a free staite ; but 
• Prout, whose aigiments appear very satisfactory 
ftBd ^cbive, is of opinion that it is always in combina* 
tiHm with ammonia {LUhate of Ammonia) from which 
however it is very easily separated by the addition of 
any acid, even the carbonic, in the form of a red pow<» 

*The reader wiH find some interesting obsenrations upon this subject in 
Pn Prottt*s Treatise^page 22. 

t The name of Uric Acid was su^ested by Dr. Pearson ; it is, howerer, as 
Dr. Marcet very justly remarks, objectionable, on account of the close resem- 
blance which the term bears to that of Urea* a substance totally distinct from 
Jbithie Acid. 

t IlLTllflTB PmNCIPI.ES OF LiTBIC AciD. 

Jleemrding to JIf. Bermrd^ mnd adopted « 

kjf JIf. Mi^endie, Atanding to Dr. Prout. 

AflOte 8016 3112 

GarboB 38-61 ........ 40O0 

Oaygen 18-89 26-66 

Hydrogen 8-84 • 2-22 

100-00 lOO-OO 
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4e^* It mojpeoyer appean to be susceptiUe of several 
iniportant Bsodificatiotis, with which it behooves the 
patfaoloffist to be acquaiBted ; the profession is greatly 
indebted to Hie in^ennitj and industry of Dr. Prout for 
some very essential additions to our knowledge, re- 
flecting the halntudes of Lithk acid with dmerent 
bo^es. 

Erytkric Acid. When latric acid diluted with about 
an equal bulk of water, is poured upon pure Uthic acid, 
and a moderate heat is applied, an effervescence takes 
place, and the lithic acid is dissolved ; if we then con- 
centrate ttas solution by a gentle evaporation, we obtain 
transparent colourless crystals, which have been found 
to constitute a peculiar acid, to which M« Brugnatelli 
has given the name of Erythric Acid. 
• Purpuric Acid. Dr. rrout has* discovered that if 

into a strong solution o( the above crystals in water, 
whilst boiling hot, we carefully drop some pure ammo- 
ma, the solution acquires a beautiful purple^ colour, 
and crystals o( purpuraie of ammonia speedily begin to 
form and subside. If these crystals are treated by 
means of potass and sulphuric acid, pure Purpuric acid 
is obtained in the form of a yellowish, or cream-coloured 
'powder. 
3. — The Phosphates. As the Phosphoric acid and its com* 
pounds perform an important part in the generation of 
calculi, their origin! and history demand particular 
attention from the chemist. The Phosphoric acid fre- 
quently exists in the urine in a free state, when^it would 

'This fact derives Ha pathological interest from the probability that, in 
certain states of disease, toe Lithic acid assames this peculiar modification, 
giving to the sediments of urine those beautiful hues which were formert;^ 
considered by Frout as the effect of an acid, which he named the Rosacie ; 
BOW aa the Purpuric aeld, or rather the Purpuraie qf JhnmmUa. says Dr. Front, 
it nothing more than Lithic acid modified by the action of Nitric acid, and, 
as I have already shown that the Pink and Lfl^eri/toiM sediments occasionally 
contain nitric acid in some peculiar state of combination, the nature and 
origin of the colourinff matter ceases to be problematical. 

t Whence is derived the large <|uanti1y of Phosphoric Acid which is daily 
evacuated from the system ? — The researches of modern chemistry have fur- 
nished a very satisfactory solution of this problem, by demonstrating its 
presence in those animal and -vegetable substances which are used by us as 
food. Mr. BarrjT, in prosecuting his interesting and important experiments 
on the preparation of Pharmaceutical Extracts in vacuo, discovered the 
carious fact, that Pkotphoric add is to be found in all the extracts in a soltoble 
state ; and on extending the investigation, says he. it was ascertained thilt 
ihis acid, besides that portion of it which exists as photphate of /tme, is Con- 
tained in a vast variety of vegetables, and more especially m those which 
are cultivated. Medico- Chirvrg, Tram. Vol, 10, p, »i40. 
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Ppes^ to act, like aaj odier acid, as a precipitant of 

! Liduc acid ; ibm tMrnever is act the circumstance 

tfiat renders its presence formidable ; it is to the abon- 

dance of its compounds that we are to look for mischief. 

In healthy urine the phosphoric acid appears to exist 

in unison with soda and ammonia, and piurtly witfi lime 

and magnesia ; the latter salts being retained in solution 

by an excess of acid; but the proportion of these bodies 

is liable to considerable variation.* 

Haying thus briefly noticed those particular points in the 

chemistry of the subject with which the &erapeutic principles 

are more immediately omnected, we shaH be better pr^ared 

to examine and ^preciate the several plans<^ treatment which 

have been proposed for the preventicm, cure, or palliation of 

calculous oisorders; and here ihe subject naturally divides 

itself into two partis ; the one comprehending the modus cfn- 

randi of Anti-lithics, or those remedies wUch prevent or 

correct the calculous diathesis; the other explaining the 

solvent action of Lithronthryptics over concretions already 

formed. 

The line of demarcation by which healthy and morbid urine 
are separated, is so slight that it is difficult to define its limits ; 
nor would the circumstance appear to be materially important, 
for the boundary is daily exceeded, not only, wiu impunity, 
but even without our ccmsciousness *of the event ; and I)r» 
Prout has accordii^ly denominated such occasional deviations, 
the " Sediments of Health^'' 

Dr. Prout considers that mechanical deposites firom the urine, 
ahhough composed of the same general ingredients, may, in a 
pathological point of view, be conveniently divided into ttiree 
classes, viz. PtdvenUent or Amorphous Sediments ; 2. Ckrys^ 
ialline Sediments, usually denominated ^vel, and S.SolidCon^ 
cretions or .calculi formed by the aggregation of these latter 
sediments. The first of these may be passed over, as uncon- 

* The urine of infants and nurses contains very little phosphate of lime and 
phosphoric acid ; it is not until after ossification is finished, that these ele- 
ments are founds in abundance in the urinary fluid. That of old men, on the 
contrary, contains a great quantity of them ; the bony system, already over- 
oharged with phosphate of lime, refuses to admit more of it. This saline 
substance would ossify every part, as it does sometimes in the aKeries, lira* 
ments, cartilaces, and membranes, if the urine were not to remove tne 
greater iMirt of this superabundant portion. In RachitU it is by the urine that 
fne phosphate of lime passes oflE^ the absence of which causes the softness o^ 
bones, (fiidierand,) If we might be allowed to theorise, I should sa^, that 
this disease depends upon a deficient action in the powers of assimilation, in 
csoosequence of which tUe j^osphoric acid is incapable of entering into its 
assigned combinations, and is therefore eliminated as eicrementitiou5. 
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nected with ^ presmit subject; tiie latter however constitutes 
an essential object of research ; for a complete acquaintance 
with the chemical histoij of calculi can alone furnish the true 
indications of cure. 

Scheele,* with whom tfie inquiry originated, conceived that 
every calculus consisted of a pecuUar concrete acid, soluble 
in alkaline lixivia, and which Morveau denominated ttie lAtkic 
Add; but the subsequent r^earches of Fourcroy, Vauquelin, 
Wollaston, Pearson, Henry, Brande, Marcet, and Prout, have 
d^nonstrated the existence otstvtral bodies in the composition 
of urinary calculi, viz. lAthic Add; Phosphate of Umt ; 
Ammoniaco'inagnesian Phosphate ; Oxalate of Lime ; Cystic 
Oxide ;t and Xanthic Oxide^ to which may be added an 
animal cementi$ig ingredient. The varieties of calculi produced 
1^ the ccHnbination or intermixture of these ingredients, are 
represented in the foUowingTabular arrangement. 

* Transactiont of Stockfaolin. 

i Cystic OxibKi discovered by Br. Wollaston in 1815 : It does not affect 
vegetable colours, and has all the chemical habitudes of an oxide. 

f Dr. Marcet discoyered two calculi, which were not referrible to any of 
the known species , bat they are not introduced into the following table, as 
they may never again occur; at all events, from their extreme rarity, they 
cannot be considered as ol)jects of practical interest. To one of these be has 
given the name of Xanihie Oxide, oecause it forms a lemon-colonred com* 
pound when acted upon by Nitric acid. To the other nondescript calculus 
ne has bestowed the appellation of FUninom»f from its resemblance to Fi- 
brine. 
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Let US now inquire into the circumstances under which the 
Beveral substances enumerated in the foregoing table are found 
to be deposited ; and first of the Lithic aad Diathesis* It has 
been already stated, that the lithic acid exists in the urine in 
combination with ammonia, so as to be held in solution under 
ordinary circumstances ; if however an^ free acid be gene- 
rated, the lithic acid is immediately precipitated, giving rise to 
the appearance so well known under the name of red gravel f 
from this view of the subject the lithic acid deposite must be 
considered as arising, not firom the excess of that substance in 
the urine, but from a decomposition of the compounds into 
which it enters by the agency of a free acid. M. Majendie is 
tiierefore incorfect in attributing its appearance to the quanti^ 
of azote in the ingesta ; an opinion which has been very ablv 
controveHed by Dn Philip m a p^per published in the sixth 
volume of the Medical Transactions, it appears, moreover, 
that whatever tends to disturb the process of digestion, by 
&vouring tiie production of acid, may be considered as the 
exciting cause of the lithic deposites ; especially where the 
cutaneous functions are imperfectly performed ; for Dr. Philip 
is of opinion, that the precipitating acid, in a healthy state of 
the system, is thrown off by the skin ; and he supposes that 
even when g^ierated in excess, it may be diverted to the sur* 
&ce of the body by merely increasing tiie insensible perspira« 
tion. The medical treatment of the lithic diatiiesis b thus 
rendered simple and satisfactory ; and if the opinion of Dr« 
Prout be true, that at least two-thirds of the whole number of 
calculi originate from hthic acid, the extreme importance ^ 
the subject is to* apparent to require comment. Remedies^ 
medicinal and dietetic, that are capable of correcting dys« 
peptic symptoms, such as slieht bitters,* will doubtless prove 
valuable resources ; wbile all those agents which have a ten- 
dency to correct and regulate the insensible perspiration, will 
nepessarihr fall under me head of ahtilithic remedies. Mr* 
Copland Hutchinson, in a paper which has been published in 
Ifae Transactions of ^e Medico-Chirurgical Society, has showA 
tiie comparative raribr of calculous disorders in British seamen* 
Can the quantity of muriate of soda taken with their food, 

* I un by no maaas ditpoied to reject ai m popalar falUoy, the general 
o^nion in favour of the antl-tithic viitnet of melt lionor ; the obeeirationg 
which hmve been ahready offered (piV* 107) will eipUio how taeh agents 
may occasionally operate in assisting ^ge^n. In the obserTi^oas laade 
^n the BiWt of Mortality in the year 1668, by an Ingenious eltiaen, eoa* 
cernbg the increase of some diseases, and the decrease of others, it is ob- 
ssnred << The Stone and Straagary decreasetb, from the drlnkhig ^Jdt^* 

Vol. L 20 
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from its stimulating influence upon the cutaneous functiohSj 
be considered as affording a plausible explanation of this fact I 
The Phosphatic Diathesis seems to be accompanied with con- 
siderable derangement of the chylo-poietic viscera, and Dr» 
Prout very justly remarks, what I have frequently observed, 
that the stools are extremely unnatural ; as the phosphates are 
retained in solution by an excess of acid, it would appear as if 
an alkaline principle was occasionally developed, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that this may be sometimes derived 
firom bilious regui^itations ; in some cases, the alkali is derived 
from the spontaneous decomposition of urine itself, especially 
where the bladder has lost its governing power^^ as from some 
injuryt of the spine ; or from some local affection of the 
bladder or prostate gland ; wherever the urine undergoes an 
incipient process of decomposition, ammonia will be generated, 
and an ammoniaeomagnesian phosphateX be immediately 
precipitated: hence in cases where the bladder is unable ta 
discharge its contents, this deposite is very apt to take place, 
as in diseases'in the prostate ; and this explains the reason why 
the triple phosphates are so frequently formed in elderly 
people, who cannot wholly evacuate their urine. 

It will appear evident from these cursory observations, that 
some varieties of Calculi will be influenced by acids, and 
others by alkalies, and that the exhibition of such remedies 
will be liable to palUate, or to a^ravate the symptonas, accord- 
ing to the character and composition, of the offending calculus, 
and according to the prevailing diathesis of the pateient ; as a 
general rule to direct us in the chemico-medical treatment of 
these cases, Dr. Marcet states, that " fVhen&ver the lithic acid 
predominates^ the alkalies are the appropriate remedies^ bvi that 
whert the calcareous or magnesian salts prevail, the acids are to 
be resorted io.^'* But if it be asked how we are to discover the 

* See an explanation of this term in the note, at page 108^ 
t It is, says Dr. Prout, a very old observation, that injuries of the back pro- 
iluce alkaline urine: " it also appears," continues this author, " to hold in 
other animals as well as in man, thus I have frequently observed jaded and 
worn-out horses pass great quantities of lime in their arine ; 1 have knovrn. 
the same also to take place m dogs, aad particularly of the sporting kinds ; 
end in both these instances have thought it probable, that the circumstance 
was connected with some strain or injury of the back produced by ove^ 
exertionf or other causes." 

i I have in my possession a splendid specimen of this triple salt, in large 
jand well-defined crystals, covering a portion of a decayed beam ; it was seat 
to me by my friend Mr. MarshaU,from whom 1 learnt that it had been taken 
from a privy belonging to a public-house in Southwark. 1 lent the specimen 
to tk)e late Mr. Wilson, in order, that be might exhibit it in his lectures before 
the College of Surgeon?, and he has published a description of it in his work 
on tite Urinary and Crenital Organs. 
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^uature of the calculous aflfection, so as to direct the suitable 
remedy? the reply is obvious — ^by an examination of the 
secUment deposited by the recent urine, or by an analysis of 
the small fragments which are frequently voided with it ; the 
Phosphates subside from the urine as a zoAtfe^lithic aci4p.as a 
red deposite ; and since the phosphates are held in solution in 
the urine by an excess of acid, it is evident that whenever such 
acidity is diminished by the hand of Nature or art, a white 
sabulous deposite will ensue; hence, says Mr. Brande, it occurs 
in the urine of persons who drink soda water, or take magne- 
sia ; the remedy for such a deposite, when it takes place habi- 
tually, is a course of acidulous medicines ; on the contrary^ 
since liihic acid is precipitated by the acids, alkalies are natu- 
rally suggested for the prevention of that deposite. In the 
compounH calculi, acids and alkalies may be equally injurious 
or beneficial, for since these bodies are composed of a variety 
of ingredients, the action of any one solvent must be partial^ 
and may convert the smooth calculus into a rough and highly 
irritating body, or vice versa. In the allemcUing calculi it may 
. be judicious to exhibit these remedies alternately, as the 
symptoms of the case and the deposite of the urine may indi- 
cate. After all, however, the solvent powers of Lithonthryptic 
remedies must be ver}' limited, and in advanced cases we • 
can never expect to procure more than palliation. With 
respectto the agency of these different remedies, as Anti-lithicsy 
I would observe, that while experience bears us out in confiding 
in the production of certain chemical effects from their use, 
we must not foi^et that muchis to be effected by their judicious 
administration as vital agents : and it will be hereafter my 
duty to point out the many advantages that may be obtained, 
by combining in one formula medicines which individually 
belong to each class. 

Independent of aiiy chemical effect, alkaline substances are 
found by daily experience to allay the morbid irritabiUty of the 
urinary oi^ns in a manner not yet explained ; alkalies may 
also prove generally sei*vicea\|Je in these disorders, by acting 
immediately upoii the digestive organs, for the disposition of 
forming calculi is always, more or less, accompanied with the 
indications of deranged digestion ; and it is probable that the 
first link of the series of actions which cause this disposition 
has its ori^n in the stomach. 

The alkaline carbonates are found to answer as effectually as 
the pure alkalies, and they, have the advantage of beiiig less 
liable to disagree with the stomach. Mr. Hatchett has propo- 
sed the carbonate of magnesia^ in doses of 2>j to 3j, as a vetltt- 
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able subfltitirtc for alkaline remedies in cases of Utiiic calculi ; 
but as its insolubility must render it» absorption equivocal, the 
beneficial operation of the substance must principall j depend 
upon its neutralizing any excess of acid in the primfie viae, and 
in this way there can be no doubt of its lithonuuryptic agency \ 
" But,'' says Dr. Marcet, " such is the tendency which the 
public has to overrate the utility of a new practice, or to take 
a mistaken view of its proper application, that there is evei^r 
reason to believe that the use of magpesia has of late years 
become a frequent source of evil in calculous complaints.'' 
Lime water has been also recommended for the purpose of 
fulfilling the same indications, and as not being liable toproduce 
that irritability of stomach which frequently attends 4be loijg- 
continued use of the fixed alkalies ; besides which, some che* 
mists have maintained that it exerts a peculiar solvent power 
over the cementing animal matter of the concretion, and 
thereby destroys its cohesioh. (a) 

Where an acid is indicated, the Muriatic will in my juc^ment 
be found as convenient and effectual as any that can be admi- 
nistered. Mr. Brande proposes Cream of Tartar for this pur- 
pose ; upon this point I diner with him, tor tiiis salt, to say the 
feast, is questionable in its mode of operation ; for although its 
first impression upon the stomach is that of an acid, the subse- 
quent processes of digestion decompose it, and eliminate its 
base, which being ab^rbed acts upon the urinary oigans as an 
jllkali. I have seen a white sabulous deposite, consistii^ €^ ttie 
Phosphates, in the urine of^ersons after the constant use of 
Imperial B&^ beverage, which I am at a loss to explain upon 
any other principle. Sir Gilbert Blane has also very satis&c- 
fonly shown, that a fixed alkali produces the same elfect upon 
the urinary oigans, whetiier it be exhibited atone, or in combi«; 
nation witib citric acid ; in this latter case the salt undoubtedly 
undei^oes a decomposition m transitu^ as I have more fiilly 
explained under the consideriition of diuretics, (page 125.) 
During an alterative course of Lithonthryptic remecues, it may 
be beneficial to interpose occfpionally a purgative medicine, 
but we must not combme it wtth the lithontiiryptic, at least, if 
we wish this latter medicine to reach the urinary passages; fof 
it is a law which I have already attempted to establish, {set 
page 125) that Catharsis suspends the process of alimerUartf 
absofption* 

(i») For an acf Mtnl pf th« cj^lebrated remedy of Mrs. Sleplpensy tp 

liquof Calm. 
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ANTIDOTES. 
Synon: Altxipharmics* JlUxUeriah* Counfer-paisons. 

Medlines which are capable of preventing the ill eflfects of 
a poison ; or, of counteracting its fatal virulence. 

There is perhaps no* subject upon which the credulity of 
mankind has been so extravagantiy exercised as on that ojf 
Poisons ; nor is there, certainly, any class of remedies whose 
history has suffered so many vicissitudes from the caprice of 
hypothesis, as that of Antidotes.* 

It is not my intention, on the present occasion, to enumerate 
the many extraordinary virtues! which credulity has, at dif* 
ferent times, assigned to such medicines; nor dial! I consume 
the time of the reader by attempting to expose the absurdity 
of those fearful powers with which ignorance, terror, and im-* 
posture, have invested certain poisons, — a subtilty so extreme 
as to defeat the most skilful caution, and a virulence so manage- 
able as to be capable of the most accurate graduation ; so tiiat 
while the former attribute was believed to ensure their deadly' 
operation, altiiough exerted tiirough the iQOst secret and least 
suspicious medium, as that of ^oves,| tapers, or letters, the 
latter was said to enable the accomplished assassin to measure 
the allotted moments of his victim with the nicest precision, 
and to occasion his death at any period ^bfiA might have been 
previously determined.|| 

* The word Mtidott is derived from ^h agoind, and M»f4}, I give; M 
being a medicine given againtt poison, either oy way of core or preserva- 
tive. The word is also sometimes used in a more general sense, for any 
compoonded medicine ; thus Peter Damian speaks of a person who in bi^ 
whole life never toolL an antidote. It is lilLewise used by some authors in a 
less proper sense, for any remedy against any disease, chiefly if it be invete- 
rate, and arise from some nicer or abscess ; and lastly, the term has been 
vsed to signify a perpetual form of mediclnesi otherwise called OfuUee^ or 
more properly CQ^fediotif, 

f See tne history of Theriaea at pace 47, note. 

i JoBir, king of Castile, as Tueoi r^ates, was poisoned by a pair of boots, 
prepared by a Turk ; Hbhry IV, by gloves; Loois XIV, fearing a project to 
MHSOB Philip V, prohibited his open inc letters, or putting on gloves (Ttsael 
TMdii det Jierfs, T. 1>F.U, pag. 13. Plouqiut has the following remark 
upon this subject? <* Hue et tffnotu iUu venena pertinenif fuihue eput^ e^ 
nthecm, ei ^umpdi mfieif et mm adeo tTieam induert dieurUufy ut /edie ejutr 
m^di eviUolm, indiduM ehirothecm mbitam mortem caueentur" (Comment Med. 
mtfjor Homidd, p. 184-) Popb Clemkit VU is said by Zacehiat to have been 
1 by the fumes of a taper ; ((^umit. Med, Leg,) and a priest is reported 



to have offered to destroy Qoxta Elizabkth by pbtsoning ner saddle. (Sir 
Edward Coke, in the trial of Sir John Hollis.) For a detaifed history of occult 
poisoning, the reader oMiy refer to our work on *^ MedicalJuritprttdenee,** 
R Thb conceit does not appear to have been confined to the ignorant^ 
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The abandonment of such notions may be considered as one 
among the many advantages which have arisen to medicine, 
from the cultivation of physiology. 

Without farther introduction, 1 shall proceed to the main 
object of this woric, and inquire how far a chemical agent may 
be capable of neutralizing, or of decomposing, a poisonous 
substance in the human body; and tq ascertain the degree of 
coitf dence to which it may in each particular case be entitled ; 
equally important is it to learn, whether certain vital agents 
may not be serviceable in cases of poisoning, either by pro- 
moting the elimination of the poison, or by producing a state 
of the system best calculated to resist its deleterious operation. 

It may be safely asserted that we possess very few true anti- 
dotes ; for although several of the mineral poisons may be 
neutralised or decomposed by various re agents, yet their 
destructive action is generally so rapid, that the mischief is 
effected before any chemical changes can avail ; and in other 
cases, the substances resulting from the chemical action, are 
as poisonous as the original ingredients ; while, under certain 
circumstances, I suspect that the vital powers of the stomach 
' are in direct opposition to those changes and decompositions 
which so readily, and so uniformly, take place in our laborato- 
ries. To vital agents then, the practitioner must principally 
look for succour ; but before we can establish any general rules 
for the treatment of poisoning, it is essential to distinguish 
between the different modes in which poisonous substances 
produce their effects, or at least to determine the parts of the 
living system through which they act ; for it will be found, that 
each poison has its own modus operandi^ and that from this are 
to be derived the particular indications of cure. 

The hypothesis devised by the ancient physicians, to ac- 
count for the destructive powers of these substances, were 
principally derived from mechanical notions respecting the 
supposed form of their particles, which they imagined capable 
of lacerating and disuniting the animal fibres by the sharpness 
of their spiculae;* it is, however, now satisfactorily established 

alone, for we learn from SpratVs History of the Boyal Society, that very 
shortly after the institution of that learned body, a series of questions w^ 
drawn an by their direction, for the purpose of being submitted to the Chi- 
nese and Indians, which clearly shows their belief in the possibility of sach 
an operation, viz. << Whether the Indians can so prepare that stnpifying herb, 
Datura, that they make it lie several days, months, years, aijcording as they 
will have it, in a man*s body, without doing him any hurt, and at the end 
kill him without missing halt an hour's time F" 

* Dr. Mead adopted this opinion, but he became so convinced of its '"""^ 
lunacy that, in the later editions of hb work on Poisons, he withdrew tw 
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that iihe action of a poison upon the human stomach is very 
rarely, if ever mechanical ; sometimes chemical ; but for the 
most part vital in its operation. 

Each of the three kingdoms of nature furnishes a number of 
poisons, the. investigation of whose chemical properties and 
physiological action, and of the symptoms to which their admi« 
nistration gives rise, the lesions of structure which they occa- 
sion, and the medical treatment which they require, constitutes 
an elaborate branch of science designated by the term Toxi- 
cology. 

Poisons differ materially from each oth^r, not only with 
respect to the modes in which they produce their effects in 
relation to the several vital oi^ans, but with respect to their 
application ; some of those, for instance, which are speedily 
fatal, if introduced into a wound, may be taken into the 
stomach with complete impunity, as in the instance of the 
venom of the viper and other shakes, which appears to exe^t 
no influence on the stomach ; others, on the contrary, display * 
their deleterious action on the stomach alone, such as caustic 
acids and alkalies, corrosive sublimate, and some chemical 
poisons ; while others, again, are equally destructive whether 
applied to the inner surface of the stomach, or to the lower 
intestines, in the form of clyster, or even to the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth or nose ; to the eye ; to the vagina and 
orifice of the uterus, or to an abraded portion of me skin. 
There is moreover a class of substances which may be termed 
aenal poisons, for they may exist in a state of gas, or be held 
dissolved in the atmosphere, and be received by respiration, or 
by the mucous membranes of the nose and throat ; the saUva 
may also thus become the medium for transferrii^ various 
subtile poisons from the atmosphere to the animal body; 
this is well illustrated by the fact of the transfer of metallic 
influence, as related in the case of a gentleman in perfect health 
who became salivated in consequence of sitting for one hour by 
the side of a person who was in a state of mercurial ptyalism, 
in order to give him a lesson in botany. ' 

It also desierves notice, that a poison acts with different 
degrees of force and celerity in different parts of the same 
tissue ; its absorption, for instance, would appear to be ener- 
getic in pr<^ortion to the number of veins, although several 

hypothesis. It is hardly necessary to observe, that upon its abandonment, a 
host of supposed antidotes at once fell into disuse ; for as lone as the injury 
was supposed to arise from mechanical irritation, oils, fats, and other similar 
remedies were held capable of obtnnding ^e acrimony. 
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apparent exceptions to tliis law mi^t be adduced,^ and it ig 
evident that the plethoric state of ttie part with respect to its 
blood-vessels has a considerable share in modifyii^ we effects; 
this observation, however, has no relation to those poisons which 
operate on the system throu^ the sympathetic commanicatkHi 
of the nerves ; Mr. Brodie, for instance, found that the poison 
of bitter almonds acted more nieedily When applied to the 
tongue, than when injected into the intestines, though the latter 
presents a much better absorbing surface* 

Foderej in the fourth volume of his Medicine Legale^ arrai^es 
poisons according to their action on the living system, and 
which, with a slidit alteration in tihe order of the classes, has 
been adopted by Orfila^ and most other writers on Toxicology* 
Poisons are dius reduced into six classes : viz. 1. Corrosive 
or EscHAROTic, as the Preparations of Mercury^ AraemCf 
Antimonjf^ Copper, Tin, Zinc, Silver, Gold, and BismtUh ; the 
concentrated Acids^ and caustic Alkalies, and Earths ; Gm^Ao- 
rides ; ^la^s and enamel powder. 3. Astringent Poisons, of 
which &e preparations of Lead constitute the only species. 3. 
Acid or Rubefacient Poisons, which, with a few exceptions 
are fumidiedby the vegetable kingdom, as certain drastic 
purgatives, Hellebore, Eaphorhvum, &c. 4. Narcotic Poisons, 
Qpttim, Henbane, the Cherry4aurel, Stramonium, &c« b. 
Marcotico-Acrid, embracing such articles as produce the 
united effects of the two former, and which constitute some of 

* The intiodiietion of poifodt into tke body through the nediam of the 
circaletioB of the blood is frequenUy alluded to by the physiologists of the 
seventeenth centary. I have lately met with a curious passage in a work 
entitled <* Popular Errours in Physic^ first written in Latine by the learned 
physi^an, James Penrose, Doctor in Physick. London, 10(^1." « The ve- 
nome is carried by the veines and arteries, as appeares in that all the Mood 
of them that have been bitten by a viper doth tume into a pale greennesse. 
And seeing that the veines in the papps are so very slender, and doe not 
come unto the heart, but with a great many long windings, I affirme, and l| 
is more probidl>le, that if the viper be applyed to the feet, which are forthest 
remote tirom the heart, it will sooner infect the heart than if to the papps» 
^but soonest of all if it be applyed to the armes. And now the stoiy of 
^Clbofatra comes to mv minde. Pstrus Viotorivs blames the painters, 
that paint Cleopatra applying the aspe to her papps, seeing it is manifest out 
of Plutarch in the life of AirToifius, and out of Plikib likewise, that she 
applved it to her amie. Zovaras relates that there appeared no signe of 
death upon her, save two blew spots on her arme. CjcsarrIso in herstato^ 
which he carryed in triumph, applyed the aspe to her arme ; for in the 
armes there are great veines and arteries, which doe auickly, and In a 
straight way convey the venome to the heart, whereas in the papps the ves- 
sels are slender. And therefore in Saikt Paul the miracle was so much the 
greater, in that he felt no harme horn the viper, which layd hold on his 
hand, for if it had assailed him on the breasti be had had respite enough to 
take some antidote.** 
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Hie most cteadlf poisons, as die T^cunas^ Mux-vamica, Bella- 
donna, Tobaccoj ntmlock. Digitalis, &c. 6« Septic Poisons, 
eoniagi&us miasmata^ putrid exhalations from animal matter j 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, the venom of the viper, &c. If we 
are to found our classification upon views strictly pathol<^icaI, 
the above arrangement is perfaa^MS as eligible as any that could 
be proposed, and it 1ms certamly tfie obvious advantage of 
bringing together those individual substances which occasion 
effects somewhat anak^ous, upon the living animal system ; 
and yet such a plan will not enl^^iten our merapeutical doc- 
trines ; arsenic and corrosvoe sublimate are, for instance, both 
corrosive poisons, but they diflfer firom each other materially in 
their physiological action ; and when swallowed, require for 
the preservation of the' individual, a verjr different system of 
treatment. It is from the views of their physiological and 
chemical action that our curative indications are to be chiefly 
derived; and the able and interesting researches of Jlfr. Brodie* 
enable us, in a very satisfactory manner, to construct an 
arrangement by which the treatment of poisons may be at 
once rendered more efficacious and simple : thus poisons may 
be said io act 

L Through the Medium of the Nerves without 

BEING ABSORBED. 

a. By destroying the functions of the brain. 

Alcohol. 

Ess. Oil of Almonds. 
Juice of Aconite. 
Oil of Tobacco. 
Opium ? 

h. By rendering the heart insensible to th^ 
stimulus of its blood. 

Infusion of Tobacco. 

II. By ENTERING THE CIRCULATION, AND ACTING 
THROUGH THAT MEDIUM WITH DIFFERENT DEGREES 
OF FORCE, ON THE HeART, BrAIN, AND ALIMENTARY 

Canal. 

Arsenic. 
Emetic Tartar. 
Muriate of Bariftcu 

" See Kxperimtnti and ObtervcUiom on the afferent modes in wkUh Death is 
pndueed byeertmn vegetable Poieen^ bg B. C. Brodii, F.R.vS. In the lOlst 
Tol. of Phil. Trans, fortheytar 1$!]. 
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Tht tfoorara, and all poisoni 
which act by external applka* 
iion^ as the venom of the vipers 

III. By a local action on the Mucous Membrane 

OF THE STOMACHi 

Corrosive Sublimate of Mercury* 
Acids and Alkalies. 
Mechanical* Irritants ; 05 diamond 
dust ? powdered glass ? 

It had been long admitted that a poison may produce death, 
by acting on the extremities of the nerves of the stomach and 
intestines, without being absorbed ; but to Ae experimental 
labours of Mr. Brodie we are indebted for our present correct 
views upon the subject. It was observed by Bichatj (and the 
observation has been confirmed by Brodie) that tlie influence 
of the brain is not directly necessary to the action of ttie heart ; 
for that when the functions of the bra^n are destroyed, even 
when the head is removed, the heart continues to contract for 
some time afterward, and then ceases ipnly in consequence of 
the suspension of respiration, which is under tlie direct in- 
fluence of the brain ; assuming this as a principle, it will easily 
appear that certain poisons may, by afiectmg the brain,paralyze 
the muscles of respiration, and occasion death by suffocation. 
Mr. Brodie accordingly found, that by the administraticm of a 
large dose of alcohol to a rabbit, the pupil of its eyes became 
dilated, theextremities convulsed, and the respiration laborious, 
and that this latter function was gradually performed at 4oi^er 
and longer intervals, and that it at len^ entirely ceased. 
Two minutes after the apparent death of the animal, he opened 

* There can be no doubt, but that death has been produced bj the meeha* 
nical operation of various insoluble bodies ; altbou^ we cannot believe the 
numerous tales recorded on the subject of diamond dust (supposed to con- 
stHote the basis of the celebrated *< Powder tf Sucee$tion') or of powdered 
glass, &c. Numerous cases are recorded where life has been destroyed by 
the iod|fment of substances in the intestines ; 'and we have lately heard of 
the fatal ^ects produced by alvine accnmnlations from the habitual use of 
Magnesia. Witn respect to the danger from the ingestion of glass and ena* 
mel in powder, there still exists much difference of opinion ; Calda$U, Mam' 
drumuU; and M. Le Sawfogt, report experiments made upon men and ani- 
mals, in which no bad consequences followed ', on the otner hand, Schuri' 
K'm (Chykdogia) and Cardami§ (Dt Venenit) eke instances where persons 
ve died of ulcerations of the stomach from such causes ; and JIf. Portal^ 
Fpderif (Medienie legale) Plon^uet (OMmnetrf. super Hemieid.) StoU, (Raiw 
Medendi, part vL p. dO) GmeKn (Hiat. General de Ven. mmeroL) Frank 
{Man, de Toxieei.) furnish testimony in support of t\^ opinioii which assigns 
to mch bodies a highly deleterious action. 



the &orax, and found the heart acting with moderate force and 
fre^ency, ciratUiiing dark^coloured bloody he then introduced 
aJpbe into the trachea, and produced artificial respiration by 
innating the lungs, and found, that bj these means the action of 
the heart might be kept up to the natural standard, as in an 
animal from whom the head is removed. The same pheno* 
mena resulted from the injection of two drops of the essential 
oil of bitter almonds^ diffused in half an ounce of water, into 
the rectum of a cat ; and from the application of the empj- 
reumatic oil of tobacco to the tongue, and rectum of cats and 
dogs. Now it is obvious that the functions of the brain are 
immediately disordered by the influence of these poisons on 
the tongue, stomach, and lower bowels of animals so instanta- 
neously, that it is impossible that absorption should have 
already taken place* The poisons above enumerated appear 
to affect the brain only, and through it the organs of respiration, 
leaving the powers of the circulation unimpaired ; there are, on 
the contrary, certain substances which act on the heart at once^ 
such is the Infusion of Tobacco* which suspends its action 
even bef<Nre the animal ceases to respire, and kills by producing 
Syncope. The same effects are occasioned by the two species 
of VJHis from Java, calkd Upas Antiar^ and Upas TieuteA In 
fliese cases, it is probable that the spinal marrow is primarily 
affected, wiiich recent experiments have shown to have an 
intimate relation with tiie action of the heart. We come 
next to speak of those poisons which enter the circulation, and 
act tiurou^ that medium on the heart, brain, and alimentary 
canal. These oigans, however, are affected in very different 
d^ees by jiff^r^i^t poisons. Mr. Brodie has shown that 
v^etable poisons, although when introduced into the alimen- 
tary canal affect life, in consequence of the nervous sympathy 
which subsists between these surfaces and the common senso- 
rium, yet, tibat the same poisons applied externally to it^wound, 

^ ft 18 a veiy cartons eireamstaBce, that the Oil of Tobacco should dtCfer 
BO essentially u its pbysiologital action from the Infusion of that vegetable 
poison ; the former we have stated, affects the brain only, the latter we now 
feam, when taken into the alimentanr canal, suspends the action of the 
heart. This apparent anomaly at first fed Mr. Brodie, as he has since in- 
formed me, to suspect the accuracy of his eiperiments : and I suggested ta 
him, whether a probable explanation might not be derived from the late 
chemical researches into the composition of tobacco, which have shown the 
existence of two active principiet, vis. Nkotin^ and an EttenOal Oilf 
Where an infusion is employed, we seem to obtain the influence of the for- 
mer, and the effects are displayed upon the heart ; but where the oil is ap« 
plied, the Ateo^m has been removed, and the brain is the organ principally 
affected— see Tabati FttUa. 

t The Upm Timli of Java is obtained from a species of Slnytfrnw^ 
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produce their effects excluaiv^; throo^ the medimn of the 
circulation, being conveyed to the brain only by mixing #iih 
the blood in the vessds, and not by being conveyed tbrou|^ 
the abeorbents ; for a ligature upon the ^eat vesseb prevents 
them fiN>m producing their deleterious effects ; whereas a li^- 
ture upon we thoracic duct, or general canal dirough iduch 
all the absorbents pour their contents into the blood, does not 
in the least retard or prevent the operation of flie poison* 
There are also several of the mineral poisons, which, whether 
introduced into the stomach, or iqpplied externally to a wound, 
poison Ae animal, in consequence of being carried into the 
circulation. It had long been supposed that Arsenic occasic^ed 
death by inflaming the stomach ; but Mn Brodie has clearly 
demcmstrated that its influence arises from its being absorbed, 
and that it must be regarded as a vital rather than as a chenoocal 
agent ; in the first place, he has found the inflammati<m of the 
stomach, in several cases, so sli^t, that on a superficial exanu- 
nation it might have been easily overlodced ; and in most of his 
experiments with arsenic, death took place in too short a time 
to be considered as the result of inflammation ; and in the next 
place, in whatever manner the pouon is allied, whether 
externalbf to a wound, or intemallv to the membrane of the 
stomach, the inflammation is conmied to the stomach and 
intestines ; and indeed, it is commonly more violent, and even 
more immediate, when applied to a wound, than when inter* 
ndly administered ; and it also precedes any inflammati<m <tf 
the wound ; ttiis important &ct was proved by an experiment 
made by Mr. Hunter and Sir Everard Home, and subsequiaitly 
by the repeated investigations of Mr. Brodie. . It deserves 
notice, however, that iJtbou^ the affection of the stomach and 
intestines from this poison is not, under ordinary circumstances, 
the cause of death, it tnoff be so in some instances, where the 
animal survives the effects produced on the organs which Bit 
more iimnediately subservient to life. Mr. Henry Earle com- 
municated to Mr. Brodie an interesting case of this description 
. of a woman in St. Bartholomew's hospital, who had recovered 
from the immediate symptoms occasioned by the ingestion of 
arsenic, but died at the end of four or five days ; when, upon 
dissection, there appeared extensive ulcerations o( the stomach 
and bowels. 

Baryta, and still more actively its muriate^ produce similarly 
deleterious effects, whether internally or externally applied ; 
and like arsenic it affects life by rendering the heart insensible 
to its blood. The same observations y/mi apply to the opera- 
tion of Tartarized Antimony. 
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Corrosive Sublimate of Mercury^ aad scmae other pmsons^ 
produce ti^ir destmctive efiects, not by impression on the 
nerviHis system, nor by entering tbe circulation, but by in- 
dueii^ local injuinr on the mucous membrane of the stomach. 

Havine thus o^red a summary of our present views respect- 
ii^ tbe jMCiysioli^cal action of poisons, we are prepared to lay 
down a general plan ci treatoent, which, it will be seen, can 
only be successAil when conducted on principles strictly con- 
fiomnable widi tl^ just notiims which <he preceding experiments 
have so satisfactorily established. 

Where a poisonous substance has, either ttirou^ accident 
or ^k^gn, found its way into the alimentary canal, three impor- 
tant indicaticHis are if possible to be fulfilled : and under these 
heads I shall offer such observations as may serve to instruct 
the practitioner in the philosophy <rf the general treatment, 
reserving the details to be observed in that of each poison, 
for more particular notice in the secmid part of the work, 
where the history of these substances will be individually consi- 
dered. Tbe ii^cations to which I allude are the foUowii^, viz. 

l^ffTie immediate ejectment of the poison from the body^ 
^ the opertUion of vomiting and purging. 

Whatever may be the nature of the poison, we should en- 
deavour with all possible expedition, to eject it from ttie body ; 
and upon the promptness with which this is effected the safety 
of the patient will generally depend ; for the dangerous efiects 
of such substances advance in a very increasing ratio, with the 
time they remain in contact with a living surface ; a question 
aaay arise, whether in son^ cases it would not be judicious to 
att^o^ in the first instance the neutralization or decomposition 
of the p(»son ; where a mineral acid, or a caustic alkali has 
l^en swallowed, it would undoubtedly be right to neutralize, 
and dilute it as soon as possible, and then to excite vomiting, 
which may be advantageously effected by thrusting the finger 
down the throat, or by tickling the internal fauces with a 
feather: where an emetic ia at hand, whatever maybe its nature, 
it should be promptly given, but if circumstances will allow us 
the opportunity of selection, Antimonials^ Ipecacuanha, &c« 
should be rejected, and SvUphate of Zinc, or Sulphate of Cop* 
per, for several reasons, be preferred ; in the first place they do 
not require much dilution* for their action, a circumstance of 

* Dry Vomii of MmrioH. This once celebrated vomit, called JDry, from its 
being eihihited without drink, consisted of equal proportions of TertoriMed 
>^Hmony and Sulphate of Cofptr. 
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no fflnall iBip<Nrtaiice in fbe treatment of poisons Qmt act bj 
being abgorhed ; in the next place thej are extren»ly expeiK- 
tious, a dose of fifteen or twenty grams producing almost instan* 
taneous vomitiDg, without exciting diatprevious stage of nausea 
which so frequently characterizes other emetics, and which 
occasions a state of the vascular system highly favourable to 
tiie function o( absorption, (as I have so fiiUy explained at page • 
116.) After all has been ejected, which the operatk>n o{ 
Yomitii^ can effect, we are to proceed to the ^ilfilment <^ the 
second indication, viz. 

2. The Decomposition of the remaining Portion, cmd the 
adoption of measures best calculated to obviate its, 
absorption* 

Where the substance is in a solid form, and acts by absorp* 
tion, we should be very cautious how we &vour its solution ; 
while, if it exists in a liquid state, our olgect must be to raider 
its active portion insoluble ; this probl^n involves a series of 
questions which are wholly chemical. In order to prevent, or 
retard the absorption of the active matter, we must, ^mi great 
d^ree, depend upon the agency of vital adjuvants '^Jms latter 
inmcation however does not apply to Corrosive Summate and 
other substances which act upon the stomach locally, and are 
not absorbed ; copious dilution also, in such cases, will fire- 
ouently disarm the pobon of its virulence,* but it should be - 
followed as quickly as possiUe by vomiting* In cases where 
the poison requires to be absorbed, before it can display its 
ener^es, it would be generally uni^e to administer any solv^it. 
Alkaline solutions and Magnesia^ in cases of the ingestion of 
arsenic, accelerate its fatal effects, by promotii^ its solution! 
whereas Lime, or its Carbonate, has an opposite tendency,! in 
consequence of tl^ insolubility otArsenite of Lime$ so again^ 

* Sydenbam relates a case of poisoning bj Corrothe SubHmtUe ; whtch 
was successfully treated by copious drangnts of water, and repeated vomit- 
ing (Opera Meaica. Epitt. 1, p. 200,) and Orfila, in hb labonous work on 
poisons, presents us with a mass of satisfactory evidence upon tbe snbiect 

f Circum^ances, bowever, may occur, wbich will render it even judiciouSi 
witb certain precautions, to administer a solvent, in order to remove the pm* 
tides of the tubttaneef wfaicb sometimes adhere witb sucb obstinacy to the 
ooats of tbe stomacb as to defy tbe eiertions of an emetic to detach them, 
especially if the poison be arsenic ; but let tbe practitioner rememtier that 
tills practice can never be allowed until all that can be ejected by vomiting 
or paring has been previously removed ; then perhaps the ingestion m 
Jfagnesia, or an AlkaKne SaUf as proposed by Mr. Marshall, might be admis- 
sible, but it should be quickly followed up by fresh emetics and purgatives. 

t London Medical Repository, August, 1817. 
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Orfla has shown fliat Ae penm^ious qualities of (be MmaU 
of Baryta are counteracted by the administration of any solu- 
ble SutphaUj winch renders the formcff substance imoluble.^ In 
cases yfbere Ferd^ris has been swallowed, the administratkm 
of vinei^ greatiy increases its iriruIeQce, as M. Drouard has 
ascertained, t^converting the substance into a soluble actiait 
of Cofp^r. This view of the subject will explain why tiie 
pure earth of Baryta is so slow, and companttivel^ inert, in its 
efifects upon the system, while its muriate is disti^uisli^ by 
flie extreme rapimty and virulence with which it operates* 
The propriety of administering vinegar^ lemonade^ and difierent 
acid potations, in order to counteract the baneful effects of 
Qpttim, which has been so often questioned, will thus also 
receive ample explanation ; it must appear that if any quantity 
of tile substance of 0|num remain in me primas viae, acid, or 
mucilaginous drinks will, by favourii^ its solution and absorp- 
tion, accelerate its fieital effects ;* but should it have been pre- 
viously ejected from the stomach, that then the anti-narcotic 
inlBuencb of a vegetable acid t may remove the consecutive 
stupor and delirium, and thus reauze the eq»ectatioBd which 
Viigil has so poetically raised. 

<' Media fert tristes succos tardamque saporem 
Felicis Mali : quo noa prasseotius ullum 
(Pocala si quando nmvm infecere novercsB 
Afifcueraatque herbas, et non innoiia verba) 
Aaxiliam venit, ac membris agit atra veoena." 

^ Nor be the CitroQt Media's boast nnsaiig, 
Thoagh harsh the juice, and liac'ring oo the tongue. 
When the dme'd bowl mid witching curses brew'd, 
Wastes the pale youth bj step-dame hate pursu'd. 
Its powerful aid unbinds the mutter 'd spell 
And frees the vicUm from the draught of hell." 

Chardin, in his Travels through Persia, informs us that when 
. a Persian finds himself in a distressed situation, be has recourse 
to a piece of opium as laige as the thumb, and that imme- 
diately afterward he drinks a glassfull of vin^ar ; by which 

* The truth of this statement has been very satisfactorily established by 
the experiments of Orfila {T^xUologie g6niraU coruiderie tow Its Rapptit 
ic la PhynologiCf de la Palhohgie, tt dt la Medecine UgaU) as well as by 
several that have been performed in this country. 

ToarosA (Istitturioni di Med. For.) has remarked that Opium may act mor* 
tally without losing much of its weight in the stomach— 1 should question the 
truth of this assertion. 

t Vegetable acids are in Nature rarely the vehicles of poisons, the most de* 
leterious plants being inert in those parts that are impregnated with acid ; 
the pulp of the fruit of the Strychnutf among many otoers, offers an illustra- 
tion of this fact. Ftrey. 
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he 18 ttrown ialo a fit d*ki^hter, termiiiattt^ in convukioiii 
and deatii* 

Wiik regard to the lue of Antidotes^ it hsts been already 
•tated horn litde tbej are to be depended upon ; in c^tIbjb 
caws, boireTer, we are ^MMind to ackiH>wledge their power, but 
thqr dumid be yt^ rarely trusted, nnlera subsequent to, or in 
eoBJunction wiUi, the operation of an emetic ; in manj cases 
^ effects of fliis latter remedy may be promoted by ^ ii^es- 
tion ei liquids heading tiie particular antidote in solution, a 
practbe which infers &e douUe advantage of accelerating the 
elnmnati<m of ttie pmKm, and at the same time of decomposii^ 
any whidi n^j r^nain. Orfih has fully establiidied tbs feet 
of Albumen b^ig a coimterpmson to Corrdsive Sublvnate ; 
YMiitii^ may flierefin« be very judiciously promoted in cases 
of such po^aii^ by water hokhiig the white of ^ in solution ; 
witii eq^ dfeet, iwliere Verdigris has be6n swallowed, sugared 
water may be used as a dih^nt to encouiage emesis ; and Mi- 
riate of Soda in solution will be found the most efficient anti- 
dote to MtraU of SUvtr ; and Sulphate ofMagrusia to Acetate 
of LeoiL l¥here an ^netk saH, Mke Tartarizfid ArUmony^ 
has been tak^i, copious dilution with common water will m 
general so provoke vomiting^ as to render it its own antidote ; 
but it may be usefiil to remember, ^t the Infusion of Galls^ 
and according to BerthoUet, the Decoction of Bark^ at die 
temperature of from 30*" to 40** Fah. have the power of decom- 
posing it ; while Orfila considers milk the most efficient c6un- 
ter-iKH»<m to the Sulphaie of Zinc. * 

mvii^ c^ted from the stcMnach all the poisonous matter 
we can byTomitii]^,and attempted to decompose what remains, 
weare to pursue such measures as may be calculated to prevent 
the absorption of the poison into the circulation ; it has been 
already observed tfmt on tMs account nauseating emetics should 
be avoided ; the reader is now requested to refer to our expose 
of ttie celebrated doctrine otMajendie, (p^g^ 116 note) and he 
will see that Venesection proves one of the most powerful 
means of exciting the function of Absorption ; hence in poi- 
soning by ars^aic, such an expedient should never be I'ecom- 
mended,^ while a particle of that substance remains in the 

* Notwitkstandiiig Uiis fact, we ihicl VenesuHon reeomiaended in worira on 
Toxicology, as a safe precaution to be used against the inflammatoiy 
action produced by arsenic. 

The application of a ligature above an abraded surface to which a poison 
has been applied, preirenU its effects upon the constitution, not so much by 
oUiterattngthe capacity of the vessels, as by inducing a local plethora, and 
so suspending the process of absorption. 
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body ; where Corrosive Sublimate has been swallowed, the 
same precaution is unnecessary* The last indication which 
remains to be fulfilled is 



3. To anticipate the occurrence of the Consecutive PA«- 
nomenoj and to combat them by an appropriate 
treatment* 

This is to be conducted on the general principles of Thera- 
peutics ; the treatment must necessarily vary in each particu- 
lar case. Where the exhaustion of nervous energy is to be 
feared, as after poisoning by Prussic Acid, ammonia, and other 
diffusible stimulants will furnish the best resource ; where, on 
the other hand, inflammatory action is to be anticipated, it is 
unnecessary to detail the plan of ti-eatment which may be 
adc^ted wi& the greatest cbeince of success. In cases where 
the nervous system is stupified, the symptoms may be com- 
bated by v^etable acids, mfusion of coffee, &c. but where it 
is in a state of preternatural excitement, recourse must be bad 
to opiates. 

ESCHAROTICS. 

Substances, whose appUcation to the animal sohds erodes^ 
or deccMnposes them. 

The operation of these bodies may, in general, be considered 
chemical ; for havii^ destroyed the life of the part to which 
they are apphed, they cause, as if by a species of resulting 
affinity, the elements of the animal matter to enter into a new 
state of combination ; this is well exemplified in the action of 
caustic potass, where the nascent elements thus disengaged by 
the decomposition of the animal substance, reunite in propor- 
tions to generate an oily matter^ which may be observed to 
form a nlm over the idcerated surface, while the excess of 
nitrogen and h^dn^en constitute ammcmia, which is disengaged 
during the action of the caustic ; and may be rendered sensmle 
by inverting over the surface, a small jar moistened with 
muriatic acid, when fumes of Muriate of Ammonia become 
visible. 

Their sui^cal value comosts in tlieir power ^o remove 
excrescencies, to estabUsh an ulcer, or to convert an ulcerated 
«ur&ce into a simple sore. 
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circumstances, a^ravated the pressure of disease, by adding 
Hie sufferings of Tantalus. In febrile affections, the irritation 
of thirst tends to keep up the disease, and hence dilu^its, 
besides the other beneficial efiects which they may produce, 
must be regarded as important reitiedies. There are also 
diseases of £e alimentary canal which may be removed by the 
same agents ; when water is conveyed into the intestines it 
will have a tendency, by mixing with, and diluting the biliary 
secretion, to diminish its acrimony, and thus to obviate a source 
of morbid irritation ; the dilution of the chyme and chyle may 
aho have a salutary tendency, and favour the absoiption of 
the finer and more nutritive parts by the lacteals ; and by in- 
creasing tfie fluidity of the mass, expedite the numerous com- 
binations which it 18 destined to undei^o. The blood itself is 
also thus modified in its fluidity ; although it has been very 
truly observed that in healthy bodies, or such as are vrithout 
any obstruction of the excretions, an unusual distention of the 
vessels cannot be produced, or at least long subsist ; for it is 
evident that such an increased quantity of water in the blood 
will immediately pass off hj one or other of the excretions ; 
this effect, however, in itsen, renders the operation of diluents 
of signal service in the treatment of the disease; inconsequence, 
for instance, of their disposition to pass off by urine, they fiir^ 
jiish valuable resources in diseases of the urinary oi^ans, 
allaying the pain of strangury, and the irritation from an in- 
flamed bladder. From these observations, the practitioner 
will be led to appreciate the value of diluents ; and many of 
ihe beneficial effects which are daily experienced from the 
copious potation of mineral waters, are, without doubt, to be 
wholly attributed to simple dilution. See Aqua. 

With regard to the value of diluents, as capable of promoting 
the operation of other remedies, many observations of great 
practical importance might be adduced ; but this subject will 
he more properly elucidated when we come to consider the 
influence of fjolu hi lity in modifjring the activity of medicinal 

^ • " EMOLLIENTS. 

Substances whose application diminishes the force of c<^- 
$ion in the particles of the solid matter of the human body, and 
thereby renders them more lax and flexible. 

According to this definition, which we derive fi'Om Dr. Cul- 
len, the primary ooeration of emollients would appear to be 
purelv Tnechamear/or they are insinuated into the matter o{ 
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the solid fibre, and eiflier diminish its density, or lessen tte 
finction between its particles ; this explanation will undoubt- 
edly apply to those emollients which consist of unctuous bodies, 
and which are introduced into the animal fibreby friction ; but it 
is evident that the beneficial effects of Cataplasms and Famenr 
tatums cannot be so explained ; for in this instance, none of 
the materials can be absorbed through the entire cuticle ; and 
yet the relaxation and consequent ease which such warm 
apptications produce on inflamed sur&ces, is ver^ considerable, 
but it must be wholly attributed to the relaxing effects of 
warmth and moisture upon the extreme vessels of the surface, 
propagated by contiguous sympathy to the deeper sealed 
oi]^ns* 

The operation of those substances which afford relief to 
excoriated surfaces by their bland quaUties, as mucila^ous 
lotions in erysipelatous affections, is too obvious to require 
explanation. 



Having thus investigated the manner in which medicinal 
substances produce their effects upon tiie Uving system, we 
shall be better prepared to appreciate the advantages which are 
to be derived irom tiieir combination with each other, and to 
escape the too common error of unitii^ in one formula, reme- 
dies which are rendered adverse by the incompatibility of tiieir 
pbysiolc^cal actions. 
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" Variorum mixtura nov€U seme vires generet^ in simplicAus 
nfiquaqtiom reperitmdas longe saluberrimas. ^ . 

OAUBIUS. 
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THEORY AND ART 

OF 

MEDICmAX COMBINATION 



It is a truth univeiisalty admitted, that the arm of physic has 
derived much additional power and increased energy from the 
resources which are furnished by the mixture and combination' ^ 
of medicinal bodies. I do not mean to assert that the physi- 
cian cannot frequently fulfil his most important indications by 
the administration of one simple remedy: I only contend that 
in many cases, by its scientihc combination with other medi- 
cines, it will not only act with greater certainty and less incon- 
venience, but that its sphere of influence may be thus more 
widely extended, and its powers so modified or changed as to 
give rise to a remedy of new powers. Such a theory is amply 
justified by the state of combination in which certain medicinal 
principles are found in v^etable remedies, while the medicinal 
practice founded upon it is thus, as it were, sanctioned by 
mture's own prescriptions-, enter but her laboratory, and you 
will soon be satisfied, that many of her most efficient remedies 
do not owe their valuable powers to any one specific ingredtent, 
but to the combined or modified ener^es of various, and some- 
times opposite principles. This view of the subject op^ns an 
interesting and unexplored field* of medical and chemical 
research, and I shall endeavour to avail myself of the novelties 
its investigation may present, and the hints it may suggest for the 
improvement of extemporaneous combination* By contempla- 
ting the laws by which Nature efiects her wise purposes, we 
may learn to emulate her processes, and even in some cases 
to correct and assist her operations : such at least has been 
the happy result of our labours in the other departments of 
natural knowledge ; it was for instance by observing the means 
used by nature for preventing the difiusion of light in the eye- 

* I felected it as the subject of my Lectures before the Royal Celle^ of 
Physicians, during the year 1820. 

Vol. I. 53 
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ball, that Euler derived an important hint for tlie improTement 
of bb telescope ; and more lately, the structure of the ciys- 
talline humour of the eye has been successfully imitated in the 
invention of achromatic lenses; on the other hand, it is hardly 
necessaiy to observe to what extent, these instruments of art 
a^e capable of improving and muHiplyii^ the powers pf that 
natural organ, to the contemplation of whose structure and 
funictions, we are, as I have jjust stated, so greatly indebted for 
their origin and perfection. So shall I endeavour to show, in 
the progress <^ diis work, that the combinations of nature, as 
exemphtied in her more valuable remedies, are capable, if pro- 
periy studied, of suggesting many important hints K>r improving 
the arrangements of art ; while art in return may freauen^y 
supply the defects, or extend the advantages of natural coin;- 
pounds. 



AN ANALYSIS 

OF 

THE OBJECTS TO BJS ATTAINED BY MIXING 
AND COMBINING MEDICINAL SUB&TANCES. 



7HE plgeets to be attained, and the resources which are 
fiumidbed by Medicinal Combination, tog^er ^th the dif- 
ferent modes of its operation, and the laws by which it i^ 
governed, may with much practical advantage be arranged in 
the following order. *• 

I. 

TO PROMOTE THE ACTION OF THE BASIS, OR 
PRINCIPAL MEDICINE. 

A.-^% cmnbining together several d^ererU Formic or Pnpih 
rations, (^ the same substance* 

The utility of ^uth a comlmiation iff obvious, wfa^ieter we 
desire the roll and general effect^ o{ all the principles of a 
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medicinal bod^ in 8ohiti<m ; thus, where the Bark is remiired 
in ^ cui*e of an intermittent feyer, and the stoihach will not 
allow the exhibition of the powder, it will be eligible to conjoin 
in one fonnala, the tincture, decoction, and ex^ct« As exem* 
plified by Formd<t A% 126; 127. The necessity of such a 
comlnnation may be expressed by ttie following canon. When-' 
Sver the chemical nature of the medicinal Substance will not 
admit ofthefyll solution of all its active principles in any One 
Solvent j and its eathibition in substance is at the same time im* 
practicable* For farther illustrations see Form. 3, 25, 33, 38, 
70, 109. 

Practitioners, probably without having reasoned upon the 
iheory-, have very generally adopted ilke practice of combining 
the dmereat solntions of the ssone substance ; fbr in the pre<» 
scriptions of practical physiciana we commonly fold, that the 
decoction or infusion <h a v^etable remedy is quickened by a 
certain portion of a corresponding tincture.' 

B.-^jBy combining the Basis with Substances which are of the 
SAMS NATURE, that isj which are individually capa^ 
ble of producing the same eff^t^ but with less energy 
than when in combination with each other* 

Dr. Fordvce first established the existence of the singular 
and important law, that a combination of similar^ remedies will 
produce a more certain^ speedy^ and considerable effect^ than an 
equivalent dose of any single one ; a fact which does not appear 
to have been known to an^ ancient physician. The earliest 
mention of it that I can mid b by V alisnieri, the favourite 
pupil of Malpighi, who filled the medical chair at Padua in 
1711, nearlyninetyyears before Fordyce published his valuable 
memoir on the combination of medicines, but he does not 
attempt any generalizationt of the subject ; he merely states, 

* The practitioner must receive the term similar, conventionally^ as ex* 

gressed at page 97. Many of those substances which we are at present 
onnd to consider simUar, will no donbt reqaire to be transplanted into 
other classes as the progress of physiological knowledge shall elucidate their 
modes of action. In this attempt to teach the Aiio/Mtdieinal Ctmbinatimf 
1 have endeavoured to reduce the propositions it comprehends to the greatest 
degree of general itv of which f bey ,are at present susceptible. 

f Numerous isolated statements of th6 same tendencv may be iddiieed^ 
but these cannot invalidate the claim of Dr. Fordyce, as the first person wh6 
generalited the fact, and ajiplied it with success to practice. DiKHKEBBOxciFy 
m his notes upon the Thenaca AndromatM, observes that the composition it 
a more efficacious medicine from the eencurreni powers of so many Ingre- 
dients, alike in virtue : and Qumcy in his I«eotnres on Pharmaqr^ which wers 
published by Dr. Shaw, in 1723, says, <* those fetid gums which are generally 
preseribed m Hysteria, as^ wtmmonuiciim, Galbamtm, tc. may be conjobiod 
with advantage, ftecotOe from a eoncurrenee of propertieSf tk^ Mil eoMpwo t6 
thenmeend. 
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as ihe result of careful experiments^ that twelve dracbn^ of 
Cassia Pulp are about equivalent in puigative strengdi to four 
ounces oi Manna ; and ^et, says he, if we give ei^t drachms 
of Cassia PtdPy in combination with four di^chms of Mmnsf 
we obtain double the effect ? How, adds the professor, can tlus 
possiblv happen ? Surely &e very contrary ought to obtain, 
since four drachms of Cassia are much more thai^ equivalent 
to an equal weight of Manna; ihe strength of the former being 
to that of the latter as 8 to 3. 

The truth of this law of medicinal combination, must be 
continually felt by the practitioner in the ordinary routine of 
his nractice, viz. 

Im ARCOTicswiU better fulfil the intentionof allaying irritation 
and pain, when composed of several of such medicines in 
eombmation, than when, they cpn^ist of any single one, even . 
dbbuld the dose, in Uiis latter casie, be increased. See For- 
m%da 3, 4, 5. 

Airrisp^sMonics acquire increased efficacyby the application 
of the same principle. Form. 20, 21 , 22, 23, 24j 2d. 

Bitter Tonics are also thus exalted, see Form* 39, 40, 41. 
The beneficial effects, however, which arise from combina- 
tions of this kind will admit of a sati^iactory^xplanation upon 
another principle ( ^e may, for instance, consider them as 
medicines, differing from each other in their composition, and 
producing by their union an assemblage of bitter, astringent, 
and aromatic principles. 

Aromatic and DirrusiBLE Stimulants. There are per-- 
haps no remedi^ which receive greater mutual benefit by 
intermixture with each other, than me individuals which com- 
pose this class ; for they not only thus acquire increased force 
and efficacjr, but at- me same time they lose much of their 
acrimony; if, for instance, any one spice, as the dried capsule 
of the Capsicunij be taken into ^ stomach, it will excite a 
sense of heat and pain ; in like manner will a quantity of Black 
Pepper ; but if an equivalent quantity of these two stimulants 
be given in combination with each other, no such sense of pain 
is produced, but, on the contrary, a pleasant warmth is expe- 
rienced, and a genial glow felt over the whole body; and if a 
greater number of spices be joined together, the chance of 
pain and inflammation being produced is still farther dimi- 
nished. The truth of this law is also strikingly illustrated, as 
Dr. Fordyce has observed, by that universal maxim in cooker}', 
never to employ one spice^ if ^ more can be procured; the object, 
in this case, being to make the stomach bear a laige 
quantity of food without nausea. This same principle also finds 
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an ilkistratioii^f its importance, as it r^ards the class of stimu- 
lants, in the following preparations of our Hiannacopoeia, viz. 
Pulvis Cinnamarhi Compositus^ Infusum Jlrmoracia compost' 
tum}InfnstmAurantiitompoiiitum^ l^ritus Laveniuld cwnpc^ 
situs ; THncturd Ctnchotm composita : and the Cvnfectio Opiij 
the elegant and scientific substitute for the celebrated Mithrv- 
date or Theriaca. The practitioner is also referred to Formvlm 

Tie local action of Aese stimulants would appear to be 
placed under the domipion of the same law, and perhaps the 
origin of the custom, so loi^ observed, of mixing together ttie 
veurieties of snuff, may thus receive a plausible and j^losoplu- 
cal explafaation ; certain it is that by such combmation the 
harsh pungency of each ingredient win be diminished, whilst 
the general pot^icy of tiie ^application, in exciting the nerves, 
will be increased, and rendered more ^teful ; &e same prin- 
ciple will direct ttie formation of safe and efficient plasters and 
lonons ; tiie Emplastrum Cumini of the London and the 
Emphstrwn Aromaticwn of the Dublin Pharmacopceia, offer 
examples iA its judicious application. " 

Astringents. For illustration- see Formula 51, 58. 

Emetics are certdnly more efficient when composed of 
Ipecacmm united with Tartarized Antimony^ or Sulphate of 
Zinc J than when they simply consist of any one of such sub- 
stances in an equivalent dose. See Form. 63, Q5* 

Cathartics not only acquire a very great increase of power 
by combination with each otlier, but it^y are at the same time 
rendered less irritating .in their operation; the Extractum 
Colocynlhidis compositum afibrds an excellent example of a 
compound pui^tive mass being muchmore active and mani^e- 
able, and less, hable to irritate, than any one of its components 
separately taken. Addition^ examples of this fact are fur- 
nished by FormtUa 70, 76, 78, 79, 81, 88. In many cases, 
however, the fact of purgatives thus accelerating and correct- 
ing each other'is operation may be explained by considering 
fliefti as substances endowed with different powers, as already 
demonstrated, (p. 118^ and which will be more fully considered 
in the third division of tins Essay. 

Diuretics. Under this class of medicinal agents it may be 
observed that, whenever a medicine is liable . to produce effects 
d^erentftom those we desire^, its combination with similar reme" 
£bs is particularly eligible^ by which the action of the basis 
may be directed and fixed; thus the individuals which compose 
the class of Diuretics are uncertain in flieir operation, and 
disposed when exhibited singly to produce diaphoretic, and 
ottier contrary effects ; it is, theyrefore, in such cases, Ughly 



jodictotit to unite several o( O^sm iti cme Fomnda, by liiiich 
we increase their powers, and are more likely to ensure tbeir 
deration* Formulae 101, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 115, sro 
eonstructed upon tins principle. 

DiAPBORCTiosv Our maxim, " Vrs Uitita Fortior,^' cct* 
tainly applies with equal truth to fliis class of ttiedichiial ag$»[^* 
Ibm. 12S, 124. 

Expectorants. More is frequency to be gained by 1^ 
co-operation of these r^nedies tib^n can be obtained^ by the 
exhibition of them separately, scsin Form. 134, 135. 

Damulcbnts do not appear^to obtain any other benefit from 
combination than, occasionally, a convenience and ^cacy of 
application arising from a smtaUe d^ee of consistence and 
solubility. See article " TVocAwci." 

The opers^on of the laW which has Ihfis formed iiie first 
object or this inquiry, will be found, like every otlier, to have 
a natural and well-defined limit ; it is easy to perceive UkaX by 
multiplying the number of iDgredieidis too far, we diadl eiflier 
so increase &e quantity and bulk of the medicinie as to render 
it nauseous and cumbersome, or so reduce the dose of eadi 
constituent as to fritter away the force and energy of the 
comlHuation. 

The propriety of combining s^eoerat stimulants, of the difiii- 
»ble ckss, in one formula, fafflis been questioned on different 
grounds \ Dr. Chapman, in bis woik on Therapeutics, adduces 
some argummits cm ibis point which, althou^ Ibey fail in esta- 
blishii^ his geoteral position, certainly surest an important ex* 
ception to Ibe practice in question ; ^' by directing,'' says he, 
^stimula^ng remedies/ ^epam/efy, we shall ecmumiize our 
resources in niany lingerH^ diseases.'' The justness of this 
statement must be admitted to its fiillest extent, and practh* 
tioi^rs will, on certain occasions^ do well to act in confonmly 
with the views tha.t suggested it ; for instance, in the feeble 
forms of prcrtracted fevers, where the indicatioiM are to be met 
witti the continued j^ction of stiiilulants, it will certainly be 
% salutary to alternate the use of camphor^ amm&nia, and otiier 
remedies of a sinular nature, in preference to presenting tbem 
all at once in combination, so that the systemmay not lose its 
susceptibility by the continued impression of the same stinm- 
lant ; the same motive should induce us, on particular occa^ 
sions, to en^loy in succession different narcotics, for each of 
them aflfects senribility in its own peculiar manner; the her- 
' voiis system, as Richermi has ve^ justly observed, may be 
compated to a soil, rich in differ^t juices, and which r€quir«s 
the cultivator to plant &e germs of a diverrifiedv^etation to 
deveIo|ie the mMe of its fetundity ; t$ eBsuttt a peip^ua) 
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fe^m therefore, it wiU be ri^^t to sow a succession of 4if* 
. fereiit seeds. Hofftmn also has offered us some advice upon 
tbis subject ; be directs us in the treatment of chronic diseases 
to suspend the administration of remedies at intervals, and 
afterward to resume them, lest the syst^n should become 
habituatedjaxiA ultimately insensible to th^ir influence. 

But there remains for our investigation a still more impor* 
tant precaution respecting this law of medicinal combination ; 
that in combining substances in the manner, and for the object 
just related, Ae practitioner should be well satisfied that their 
medicinal virtues are in reality />rac^tca% Similar, or he will 
&U into an error of the most fatal tend^icy ; it has been 
already shown, and I hope I shall not be considered tedious by 
again directing the reader's attention to the fact, that medi- 
cines are not necessarily similar because they have been ar- 
ranged tA tbe same artificial division of remedies ; in order to 
estaolish a perfect similarity their opetaii^m must be found by 
txperiettce to continue similar under every condition of the human 
body; andjhat^ moreover^ they must owe, such simUarity to 
modes ((f operation wbdch are compat^e with each other ^ and 
consonant with the general mode of cure ; we have only to refer 
to ibud history of Diuretics (page 123) for a full illustration of 
this iQ|K>rtant tru&: ihmSqtdllj Calomel^ and Digitalis, are 
eatch powerful Diuretics, but nevertheless they cannot be con* 
sidered similar remedies, since Digitalis will entirely Sail in 
its effects in the very ca&es tii^at Calomel and Squitl succeed ; 
axii SquHl will prove inert when Digitalis is capable of pro- 
ducing tile mc^t powerful influence; this arises firom tiieir 
modes of operation being so dissimilar, aad consequentiy re« 
quiring for their success such different states of the living sys-s 
t^n. SqvUl^ it will foe seen^ acts primarily on the urinary 
oigans, by iMimnlating ihe secreting vesiels of the kidnejrs; 
Jlf^rctfry, on ^e contmry, acts primarily on tiie absorbents^ 
and secondarily on the Kidneys ; whereas Digitalis produces 
its eSidcta by duninidiing arterial action, and mcreasing that of 
absorption, 

Dr* Blackall, in his.^^ Observaticms upon the Cure of Drop- 
»e8,'' h$s offered some remarks so valuable in themselves, and 
so illurtrative of this important subject, that I shall take leave 
to quote tbe ^sage. '^ Many physicians,'' he observes, ^^ are 
fond of combining Squill, Calomel, and Digitalis, as a diuretic 
in dropsy ; a practice unsafe^ and n#t very decidedl v possessing 
flie ment even of bemg consist^it. DigttMlis greauv de^nssses 
Die action of the heart and arteries, and con^s tiie ciicuto- 
tiftii, and it s^ems most unreasonable to bdieTe that its am^ 
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live powers can be independent of such an enbct ; on the 
other hand, Mercurtf, if it does not pass oflf quickly, is always 
exciting fever, and raising and hardenipg the pulse ; speaking 
from experience, where me urine is coa^able, and DigUalis 
agrees, both the others are, often at least, positively injurious. 
On the contrary, where the urine is foul, and not coagulable, 
and Squills with Calomel render service, I have on that veiy 
account, made less trial of Digitalis, and cannot therefore 
speak of it from much experience*'' . See Fomu 103, and the 
note thereon. 

The individual medicines which compose the class of Dia- 
phoretics vary no less in their primary operations, as the 
synoptical arrangement at page 130 very fully exemplifies^ 
thus, in the cure of intermittent fevers, diaphoretics are useful 
both in the paroxysm, and during the intermission ; in the first 
case they shorten its duration \ in the second they support the 
tone of the extreme vessels, and prevent its recurrence ; but 
in these opposite states of disease a very different kind of 
diaphoretic is required — ^to fulfil the first indication, a cooling 
and relaxing one is necessary ; to answer the second, the 
stimulating diaphoretic is exacted; the one may be said to 
solicit^ Hie other to extort perspiration* So again Emmena- 
GOGUES can only be considered relative agents, since the sup*- 
pression of the catamenia may depend upon, or be connected 
with, very different states of the system ; in some cases with a 
diminished, and in others with an increased state of excitement; 
for on many occasions the. suppression pf the menses is the 
efiect, and not the cause of disease v Boerkaave has very justly 
observed, that it is a most dangerous error to ascribe aU the 
diseases of young females to a retention of the catamenia, 
which often do not appear because the patients are disordered 
from other causes. If, therefore, we were to attempt a com- 
bination of the seveml medicines which hafe gained reputa- 
tion, as Emmenagoguesj it is very obvious, that we should 
bring together an assemblage of adverse and incompatible 
remedies'; nor would the physician be less inconsistent were 
he to combine Expectorants, without a due regard to their 
modes of operation \ it is only necessiairy to observe their 
classification, as presented at page 133, to become satisfied 
how greatly the success of such remedies must depend upon 
their scientific adaptation to each particular case* 

The class of AntispasmgA^ics mav likewise embrace reme- 
dies of the most opj>csite tendency, for spasm may occur under 
tlie most opp<M»te circumstances — in an extreme condition of 
weakness, as in nervous affections, and in an highly excited * 
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state, as in cholic, &c..; it is hardljr necessary, therefore, to point 
out the mischief Uiat must £^rise from the fortuitous and indis- 
criminate admixture of the individual substances which are 
thus unavoidably arranged in the same ai^^ficial classificatioii. 
Bark and Steel are also too often considered as e<iuivalent 
Tonics ; in Dropsy, says Dr, Blackall, it js ^ar otherwiscj the 
fprmer being infinitely tp be preferred after the dropsy of young 
persons, of acute disease, and of ^ound staniina; the latter 
being suited to a vitiated luther than tp a feeble habit, and 
indicated more by a pale sallow complexion, and a want of red 
colour in the blood, as shown by the paleness of the lips, than 
by any other signs. Need we then adduce farther illustrations 
of the obvious but important fact, tjiat the tertns employed to 
denote the different classes of remedies are. frequently but 
relative ones, expressive of eflects which are produced only in . 
reference to a particular state of the living body ? and as this 
necessarily yaries in different states of health and disease, it 
follows that medicines are convertible agents, and that when 
we attempt to institute general rules respecting their adminis- 
tration^ without taking into co^ideriation the constitution and 
circumstances of the patient upon whom they are to operate, 
we shall generally be disappointed in the result. We may ^y of 
medicines what Van Swieten said of diet, "to assert that such, 
or such a thing, be wliolesome, without a knowledge of the con; 
dition of the person for whom it is intended, is like a sailor 

Sronouncing the wind to be fair without knowing to what port 
le vessel is bound." Boerhaave was so fiilly impressed with 
this truth that he exclaimed, ''nullum ego cognosce remediumj 
nisi quod tempest%i)o usujiat tjte.^^ 

Although medicines which produce the same ultimate effects 
by modes of operation obviously different, cannot be consi- 
dered smiLAB, in the sense affii^ed to the term in the present 
section, yet if these different modes of operation be not physio- 
logically incompatible with each other, tJie union of such reme- 
dies may not oply be admissible, but even i»seful ; and it will, 
accordingly constitute ^n object of inquiry in a succeeding 
section. (Ill a.) 

C. — fBy combining the 6asis with Substances of a dipper- 
ENT NATURE, and which do not exert any Chemical 
infiuenct upon it^ hvi arefotmd (y.ecoperience to bt 
capable of rendering the Stomach, ot System, or any 
particular organ, more susceptible of its action* 

Thus it is that the system is rendered more susceptible of 
Vol. I. 24 
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the influence of Mercury, by combimng it with Antimony and 
Qpium.* Where the stomach is insensible to impressions, &e 
exhibition of Opium previous to, or in combination Mfitb, any 
active medicine, oft^n assists its operiition ; this is frequently 
seen in ipania^, when emetics will fail, unless the stomach be 
previously influenced and prepared by a narcotic; so, again 
the system, when it is in that particular condition which is 
in<Ucated by a hcA and dry :&in, is unsusceptible of ilie expec- 
torant powers of Squill, unless it be in union with antimony or 
gome powerful diaphoretic, {Form* 134.) Squill is by no 
means disposed to act upon the urinary oigans,^wben exhibited 
singly ; but calomel, and soine other mercurial preparations,! 
wiien in conjunction with it, appear to direct its influen(;e to 
the kidneys, mi,d to render these organs more susceptible of 
its operation ; (103, 106.) Upon the same pirinciple, yjn/t* 
monitti Wine quickens the operation q( saline cathartics (69); 
Opium increases the sudoriac powers of ^h'morw( 124) ; and 
ikkt purgative operation of Jalap is promoted by fytcacuan^ 
(84.) 

Sir Jolin Prii^le speaks of the advantages which may be 
obtained by combining an alkali with a bitter infusion, by which 
Ae 4iuretic effects of ihe fi>rmer will be increased, while the 
latter is calcubted to remove any gastric debility, and to impart 
a ^Qeral tone to the body : there id no doubt but that Bititrsy 
from their invigoratiug influence upon the /?rwna uia, {seepage 
106) increase the effects of Tentedies whose operation is con* 
nected with changes in transitu^ or with absorption, as in the 
ediibition of certain diuretics ;| they also frequently render 

* It would eTeB app^M* prob$ible that in some cases mercorlol infloence 
baa, after its siibsidenc^i been renewed by; doses of Opium : a remarkable in- 
^ance of this kind is related in Hufelaad*s Journal (voK {%,) in which an old 
woman Is said to have fdX\tn into a eoasiderable salivation liter 9!w%ry doso 
M Qphrai ; she hml ptevioiisly applied to the physician for |in extensive 
ttleer«tion over her body, and bad taken a consicierable quantity of mercuiy; 
but the effects h»d subsided, mitil renewed by the opium. 

f 8w Oilhart Biam has advanced a very ingenious hs^pojthesis toexpUi^ 
the eaose of the foetid breath of persous uuder the influence of mercury ; the 
same hypothesis might perhaps show why certain remedies-are rendered more 
efficient by combination with mercury. One of the a^ive elfects of ner* 
cury, says Sif Gilbert, is to alter the natural tennbilitj^ of the LaeteaUj so that 
when uader Hs influence, they absorb indiscriminately that which is excre- 
flnentitiotts and nutritive ; hence the smell of the breath, since the foetid par- 
ticles are carried into the circulation, and tfarowa oi'ia^e Ao/t/tis of the 
lofngs, or by the salivary glands, in consequeooe of the^ mouths of the 
kieteati lostnglhat selecting tact, whereby in their souod state they reject 
whatever is ofi^ed to them, except the chyle. 

t Iti some cases, however, the energy of an active bitter would seem to he 
diminished by an alkali ; and it may therefore be more prudent to admims- 
t«r^cli sttbelaBces at diiereot periods. I apprehend ^that the powers of 
^^wi^aretW invalidated by a filed alk«^» - -* .^. 
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ihe stomach said boweis more eusceptibte of bodies that a^ bjr 
impressron, as puigatives, emetica, ^. 

We maj discover Hkt operation of such a principle in som^ 
of ttie Jnore active compounds presented to us by nature : 
m^ny herbsowe their efficacy to acause of this kind. EtaUrium^ 
as I have ascertained by expe^inent, contains a purgative 
element, sm generis, {Elaiin) and a bitter priuciple, which in 
itself is quite inert, and yet its presence in the compound 
renders the aliipentary canal more susceptible of the impres- 
sion of the active ingredient, and therefore increases its force* 
See Elxtract Elaterii. The history oi 'Senna will afford some 
interesting facts in ^rtiier elucidation of this subject ; the 
leaves of this plant, like JElaterium, appear to contain an active 
principte in combination with a bitter, which latter ingredient^ 
although destitute of purgative properties, coiisiderably 
increases those <^ Hie former ; for if this be removed, as 

^appens when SeHna is transplanted into thcf south of France, 
the pui^ative principle is wakened, but may be again restored 

• by the artificial addition of some bitter extractive. The firuit 
or pods of Senna^ contain only the purgative principle, and 
are therefore comparatively feeble unless the defect be com* 
pensated hv art : Dr. Cullen has observed that a much smalleir 
<|UMtityof the leaves is required for a dose if they be infused 
in company with some bitter plant ; and it has been found that 
the watery infusion of rhubarb is rendered more pui^ative by 
the addition of culumba. 

The experiments of Seguin have established beyond all 
doubt that the active principle of vegetable- astringents^ is a 
peculiar element, to which the name of Tannin has been given \ 
but the efl^acy oT this ingredient is undoubtedly enhanced by 
the presojfice of the galUc acid with which it is usually asso- 
ciated, ^though this aeid, -when separa^d from the native 
combination, is incapable of producing tiie least astringent 
eiect ; that peculiar £ivour which we so commoidy experience 
in unripe fitiits, and which we designate by the term acerbntss^^ 
is the result of a combination of the astringent principle with 
some v^etaUe acid. The relative sweetness of sugar, whett 
in different degrees of purity, depends upon the operation of 
the same law of combination ; pure sugar, as Dr. Mac CuHbcH • 
has very justiy observed^ however paradoxical it may appear^ 
is not so sweet as thai which is impure ; the sweetness ofmeias' 
$e&, compared with that of refined sugar, is too well known t* 

^IPhe Atrftbian and Qnnk phy^eiKN9 scarcely noticed th« leaves^ Intt 
a)waf»empl6yed tli# pods.of Senna; a fact which ^iU esfllain Iht opem- 
Uon of this plant, as observed by them. ^ 
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require more lihan a bare meo(tion ; ihe vegetable extractive 
matter in this case, increases the effect of the saccharine prin- 
ciple witb which it is combined ; for the same reason grapes, 
differing very materially in their proportion of saccharine 
matter, may seem to the taste equally sweet, and such in fact 
is the casQ on comparing the luscious grapes of Spain, with 
the Chassdas of Paris •, and yet the vinous produce is entirely 
different, the result of the one being a sweet and luscious wine, 
while that of the other is hard and dry, because in truth, these 
grapes contain very different proportions of sugar ; and 
however powerfully the extractive matter may modify the 
effects of this principle upon the palate and oi^ns of taste, it 
cannot alter the quaJity of alcohol resulting from its fermen- 
tation.* Crystallized sugar also appears less sweet than loaf 
sugar, but this may^depend upon the different state of aggrega- 
tion, and consequently, the different degrees of solubility 
possessed by the sugar in these two forms. ^ 

In some cases, the addition of certain bodies will induce tiie 
absorbents to admit and carry into the circulation remedies 
which, in a more simple state, they would reject as injurious ; 
this position is supported by the fadt- of mercury being more 
readily absorbed when in combination with animal matter, see 
Ung : Hydrarg : and it is probable that iron, in the form of a 
ianno'gallatej will be more acceptable than when presented in 
a more purely mineral state : see Ferri Sulphas. Does it not 
therefofe appear that certain elements exist in the composition of 
vegetable remedies^^ as furnished by nature^ which^ although 
individually inert, corifer additional strength and impulse upon 
the principle of activity withtohich they art associated A 

♦ Mac CuUochon Wine, Edit. 3, p. 43. 

t If the fact^ staged ia this sectipn be true, we are bound to recognise 
two orders of medicinal elements,— -tbe one comprehending those that pos- 
sess an inherent and ihde|>endent activity, — the other, those that are ip them- 
selves inert, but which are capable of imparting impulse and increased 
energy to the former when combined with them. . As this is a new view of 
the subject of vegetable combinations, no apology is necessary for the in- 
troduction of new terms for it« explanation ; I therefore propose to designate 
the former of these Substantive, and the latter, Adjjective constituents. 
When the structure of vegetable remedies shall have been thoroughly ex- 
amined upon this principle of combination, much medicinal obscurity wilt 
be removed, and probably some pbarmaceulical improvements of value sug- 
gested; at all events it will teach a lesson of prudent caution to the pharma* 
pentic chemist ; it will show the danger of his removing this or that element 
from a vegetable compound, merely because he finds, upon its separation, 
that it is inert. I dwell the more upon this point, because I feel that ther^ 
never was a period in the history of medicine, at which such, a caution was. 
more necessary ; for while the poily-pharmacy of oar ancestors has driven* 
the physician of the present day into a simplicity of pre^ription that oa 
Epiny oecaslons abridges hia powers aud resources, the progress of chemical 9 
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Th6 solutions of saline cathartics appear likewise to gain an 
accession of power and celerity of operation by impregnation 
with < arbonic acid gas j depending probably upon the intestines 
thus, receiving a degree of distention favourable to the actiom 
of the salt, (19. 23*) Certain it is that the operation of emetics 
as well as that of clysters is materially increased by the stmiulus 
of distention. 

In enumerating the methods to be adopted for increasing the 
enei^es of a remedy, by rendering the system more suscepti- 
ble of its action, it is right to know that under certain circum- 
stances Venesection deserves a distinguished rank among the 
Adjuvantia. The fact is strikingly discovered in the exhibi- 
tion of Mercurial* Preparations * and some other alterative 

knowledge has diffused ibroagb the class of tnaniifactoring chemists a bold 
spirit of adventure and eoapiricisni; — a mischievous propensity to torture our 
tiest remedies, in ordei* to concentrate or extract tbe parts which they con? 
sider to constitute their essential ingredients. 

A Memoir has lately been presenfrd to tbe Pmi omatic Sociktt of Paris, 
by M. Robiquet, on the subject of ,iroma, which affords sooit- important aha- 
logics iu proof of tbe taw of combinntion, which I am now endeavouring to 
ehicidate. From the experiments of thn laborious. chemist it would appear, 
that odours are not. as Founroy supposed, the effect i^the timpU wltUion of 
certain bodies in air^ but that for their developement, some third body (coin- 
ciding in its office with my Adjective constituent) possessing io itself none 
of the cnaracteristio odour, is absolutely necessary as an intermede, varying 
in its nature according to that of each odorous body, in i\^ same wuy that 
the mordant requires to be varied by tbf dyer^ according to tbe nature of the 
colouring matter which it is intended to fix on the cloth ; — thus Ambergris has 
in itself very little odour, but the addition of Mutk developes a very strong 
■and decided one ; this also happens in a less degree with Lavender, aiwd the 
perfumers therefore add a small quantity of musk to the distilled water of this, 
plant. In other cases, Ammonia lends, as it were, its voKtilit} to bodies, the 
odour of whirh, without such an auxiliary, would be scarcely sensible ; this 
is exemplified by tbe practice of peifumers exposing their musk and 
other substances to the atmosphere of privies when they loose their power ; 
[Paul Amman : Manduct : ad Mat : Med :) so rfgain in order to ^ive pungency 
to snuff it is made to sufiWr the commencement of fermentation, in which 
case, ammonia is generated ; and it is a curious fact that the odour of the 
best snuflf may t)e destroyed by mixing with it a little tartaric acid, by which 
its ammoniacai salt is neu<ralized. In some instances the adjective ingredient 
seems'to be Sttlphur, as in the essentiul oils of some cruciform plants, and 
paiticularly in that of mustard seed, forM Robiquet found that this oil lost its 
odoui by being kept in contactwith a metallic surface, and that an inodorous 
oil remained, while the metal became a sulphuret ; perhaps, adds M. Robiquetf 
it may be sometimes necessary for the full and exquisite developement of 
odour iu'these bodies, to add another vehicle, thus the addition of a little 
Acetic acid heightens tbe odour of Mustard. 

iron bah litfle, or no odour ; but When volatilized with hydrogen, its odour 
is very powerfol. Tbe smell of copper and brass must depend upon some 
circumstance, not well understood. 

* In a practical treatise on Tropical Dysentery; lately published by Mr. 
Bampfield, a Surgeon in his Majesty's nhips Belliqueux and Warrior, serving 
in the East and West Indies, the author states that ptyalism is the most 
effectual cure, but that this can rarely be induced without previous bleed* 
ing and purging* 
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medicmes. Wheiher Ae ^^ Fis Cons^rtatrixj'^^ wfaicb Nature 
when in a state of health and vigour obposet to the admksiw 
of poisonous substances into the circulation, be OTerco^m^ bgr 
)dood-letting, is a question which 1 shall leave odiers to 
decide'; but thus much reiterated practice has taught me, that 
ihe system in a strong and healthy condition firequently is oreiv 
cmne the moment the stomach becomes deranged, the eircula- 
tioa languid, or the general tone of ^le system impaired. I 
have frequently seen this during my Hospital practice : if a 
patient who has been using mercurial friction, or taking die 
preparations of that metal v^itlk>ut effect, be transfeired into a 
close and unhealthy ward, hid appetite soon fails, the tongue 
becomes furred, and the system in^ntly yields to the influence 
of the remedy. Nauseating doses of antimofCy frequently re- 
peated, or the accidental supervention of any disease of debility, 
will be attended with the same phenomena. My practice has 
also afforded me an opportunity of appreciating the debilitation 
effects of despondency in a case of this description; a |>atient 
had been taking mercurial medicines,, and using frictions for a 
considerable period, without any apparent eflect : under these 
circumstances he was abruptly told that he would fell a victim 
to hirf disease; the unhappy man experienced ap unusual 
shock at this opinion, and in a few hours became violently 
salivated.* « 

Venesection, moreover, increases the effects of cathartic 
medicines. 1 have often noticed this feet in contending with 
a plilj^ric diathesis ; whenever the bleeding preceded the 
purgative, the effects .of the latter have been uniformly 
« more speedy and considerable ; in obstinate constipatioD 
Ae same fact has been observed, and mild remedies have 
been known to act more powerfully, when preceded by blood- 
letting, than potent ones have when exhibited antecedent to it. 
Venesection has certainly an extraordiniary powejr in awaken* 
ing the susceptibility of the pnmcp vi(z to remedial inxpressions : 
in some diseases, as in Cynanche TrachealisyOr Croup, so great 
is the insensibihty of the stomach, that emetics ficequeniij fail 

Astrucy Bnd other practitioners of the saine school,. a)ways> premised a 
merourral course with venesection : it is probable that many oi the anoioa- 
lies observed in the modern application of thisremedy may have ariaen from 
an inattention to the diet of those who are ttuder m&rcjipial iafluence. Mer- 
cury is in itself a most powerful stimalant, aqd ought therefore to be accom- 
panied with depletion and low diet ; besides which, the experimeiita. of jifo- 
jtndie have showA bo^r greatly suoh a state of the systaia wiU expedite the 
effects of the mercurial remedy. 

* Fear, contrary ti>. jo^, deoreasea for a time the action of the extremities 
of the arterial system, as is seen by the sudden palenesi which succeeds^ and 
the shrinking or contraction of the vessels of the skin. 
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m tlie if effects ; and Dr. HamUton has given as much as a 
hundred grains of Calomel in the twenty-four houre :, in such 
cases previous venesection affords most extraordinary assist- 
ance. Dr. Fothergill also renaarks that emetics are more bene^ 
ficial after bleeding, {Dissert. Med. Inaug. de EkuL usu.) The 
effects ot Bark, S^tel, and other tonics, are certainly influenced 
ip^ the same manner; whether in, any case it may be prudent 
or judicious to have recourse to such a practice^ is a question 
aot immediately connected, with the present inquiry. ' 

Purgatives also awaken the susceptibility of the body to 
mercurial impressions, and it is remarked by Dr. Chapman 
that liiis practice affords a resource which rarely disappoint$ 
the practitioner : this class of remedies moreover seems capa- 
ble of exalting the efficacy, and indeed of accelerating t^ 
benefit to be derived frwn many alteratives, when admmistered 
previous to the exhibition of these latter substances ; the ad- 
vantages of a course of Steel medicines are undoubtedly 
increased by such meat^. The febrifugous and antiseptic 
properties of diluted inuriatic acid (see Form. 145.) are incon- 
siderable, unless its exhibition be accompanied with cathartics. 
I beg to refer the practitioner to some cases published by me 
in the Medical and Physical Journal for December j 1809, in 
further illustration of these views. Experience enables me 
also to state that Diuretics are considerably assisted by similar 
means, having many instances in my case book of the failure 
of tljese agents before, and their successful operation after, 
the exhibition of a cathartic. Dr. Darwin observes, that 
''Absorptions are always increased by Inanition^^ and in support 
of this position refers to the frequent advantage derived from 
evacuations in the cure of ulcers. I have certainly seen 
obstinate sores in the leg cured by small and repeated bleed- 
ings. Dr. Chapman arrives at the same conclusion, althoi^ 
by a different train of reasoning ; he states that the blood-ves- 
sels and absorbents* aife to a certain extent antagonising powers : 
instructed by this obvious fact, we. ought, says he, in the exhi- 
bition of diuretics to regulate the state of the system by inter- 
posing ]purgatives, or even venesection, as the state of the 
circuktion may indicate. 

Change of Diet and of Habits may be also classed 
among the Adjuvantia^ but the young practitioner must be 
warned that he is not to exercise his Ckaiuceus as Sancho's 
Doctor did his wand. I have seen a young disciple of Escu- 
lapius so vex his patient, that his food became more nauseous 

* How Admirably the x^wA^ of M^)eiidi9*» £9p«riDieato €oia«i(to wiUi tiuf 
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to him than hw medicine, and I verily belieTe.his Phjsiciati 
was more iiksome than hi» disease. It it, well observed by Dr. 
PercivaU that the ptejudipes of the sick should never be con- 
temned with wantonness, or opposed with harshness ; for 
though silenced by authority, they will operate secretly and 
forcibly on the mind, creatiiig fear, toxiety, aad watchfulness* 
And with re^rd to diet it may be here stated, that no function 
of the body is so materially influenced by mental impressions 
as that series of actions constituting what iis termed Digestion 
— the imexpected coomi^nicatiojQ of any distressing event 
destroys the keenest appetite, and converts the sensation* of 
hunger into one of disgust at the bare idea of food ; a fact 
which did not escape the penetrating eye of our inunortal 
Shakspeare, for he represents Henry dismissing Wol^y from 
bis government with these words— 



> Read o'er tbSs ; 



And after, tbfs : <nd then to breakCast 
*oith what ajtpelite you have. 

If feelings of disgust are excited by the repast, the stomach 
will never act with healthy enei^ on the ingesta; and in cases 
of extreme aversion, they are either returned, or they pass 
through the alimentary canal almost unchanged : on the other 
hand, the gratification which attends a favourite meal is in 
itself a specifi:c stimulus to the oi^ans of digestion, especially 
in weak and debilitated habits. Dr. Merriman has lately com- 
municated to me a case which affords a striking illustration of 
the powerful influence of the mind upon these oigan^ : a lady 
of rank labouring under menorrhagia, suffered with that irri- 
table and unrelenting state of stomach which so coinmbnly 
attends that disease, and to such a degree that every kind of 
aliment and medicine \tras alike rejected: after the total failure 
of the usual expedients to appease the stomach, and procure 
relief, she applied to Miss Prescott, and was magnetized^ when 
she immediately, to the astonishment of all her friends, ate a 
beef-steak, and continued to repeat the meal every day for six 
weeks, without the least inconvenience ; but the disease itself, 
notwithstanding this treacherous amnesty of the stomach, con- 
tinued with unabated violence, and shortly afterward tenni- 
nated her fife. 

The diet of a sick person ought never to combine too muck 
ntdriment inioo small a space ;* when so given it will even in 

* Tbe capacity of oar digestive organs buftefentl^r testifies tbat nature 
never intended tbem for tbe .recepitota of bigbly concentrated food> ^bile 
this idea is farther strengthened by perceiving how sparingly she piodacee 
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health be followed by fermentation insleai of digestion ; and 
although we may admit the expediency of that domestic maxim, 
** a little, and often,^'* yet this is to bexeceived with limitation; 
no one, for instance, who possesses any philosophical know- 
ledge, will adapt his practice to the notions of Sir Wilham 
Temple, who asserted that the '^ stomach of a valetudinarian 
was Uke a school-boy, always doing mischief when unempk»y- 
ed,'' and that we should therefore not allow it any interval of 
repose : to this I answer, that the conversion of aliment into 
blood is effected by a series of elaborate processes, several of 
which are only peitectly performed during the quiescence of 
the rest : it would seem for instance that the process of chyK" 
ficatian is incompatible with that by which the &rst changes 
are produced in the stomach ; this is evident from the well- 
known &ct, that our appetite for food ceases when the former 
ETocess commences, almough the repast should, at the time, 
ave been insufficient to satisfy the cravings of nature: 
whereas, in diseases of imperfect, or depraved digestion, as 
in Diahetesj Tabes Mesenterica, &c. we find that the appetite 
for food is never satisfied by the most nutritive meals* It merits 
notice also, that whenever the stomach be called into action 
during the assimilating stages of digestion, the process will, in 
weak persons^ be much disturbed, if not entirely suspended. 
These views have long since con&rmed me in the pn^riety of 
treating mesenteric a&ctions in a manner very different firom 
that wtuch is generally pursued; and I may add that the result 
has been very satisfactory: the plan consists in enforcing longer 
intervals between each meal, which should be scanty, and in 

auantity short of what the appetite may require ; in this way . 
le unwilling absorbents are induced to perform their duties ; 
but it is a pra/^tice, which, firom the extreme anxiety of friends 
and relatives, the feehngs of cravii^ and hunger expressed by 
the patient, and the mist^en but universal prejudice respecting 

conceotrated alim«ot ; the saccharine matter of escalent fruits is generally 
bleoded with acidulous and mucilaginous ingredients ; and the oIeafi;inoas 
principle of seeds, kernels, and other similar sabstances, is combined with 
larinaceoas matter : the capacity observable in the organs of graminivoroas 
animals evidently shows that the^ were also designed for a Imrge butk of 
food^ and not for provender in which the notriUve matter is concentrated ; 
the gramineous and leguminous vegetables do not present their nutritivo 
natter in a separate state, nor is the animal fnroishea with an apparatus by 
which he can separate the chaff and straw from the grain^ — the obvious in* 
ference is, that he was intended to feed inditcriminatthf on both. 

Some years a^o I constructed a Logometric scale of Equivalents, to show 
the relative nutritive powers of different vegetables, and to work problems 
connected with ihem;'l found, however, that unless bulk was taiken into 
calculation, it was incapable of furnishing even an approximatioD to truth. 

Vol. I. 25 
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diet, it ii always painful to propose, and generally impofisibie 
to enforce ; where, however, circumstances have given me full 
control, the advantage of the plan has been most decisive* 



11. 

TO CORRECT THE OPERATION OF THE BASIS, 
BY OBVIATING ANY UNPLEASANT EFFECTS IT 
MIGHT BE LIKELY TO OCCASION, ANI> WHICH 
WOULD PERVERT ITS INTENDED ACTION, AND 
DEFEAT THE OBJECTS OF ITS EXHIBITION* 

A. By Mechanically separating^ or Chemically 
neutralizing, the offending Ingredient* 

The scientific physician, from his knonrledge of (he chemical 
composition of a medicine, and of the principles upon which 
its diferent qualities depend, is enabled to remove or render 
inert the element which imparts to it a deleterious operation ; 
thus it has been found that the peculiar principle in (he 
Spanish Fly, which so frequently imtates the urinary organs, is 
soluble in boiling water ; ebullition in water therefore olfers 
the means of depriving it of the power of thus actii^ upon 
the kidneys, while it does not effect any alteration in its vesi- 
catory properties. It is upon the same principle (hat many 
vegetable substances of a very acrid nature become harmless 
by boiling, or by chemical manipulation, and some of (hem 
might even in times of scarcity and want, be introduced as 
wholesome and nutritious articles of diet. The experimen(8 
of Westrm^ show that the bitterness of the Lichen IslandUms 
may be entirely removed by maceration in an alkaline ley, and 
a tasteless, but highly nutritious fecula be ^hus obtained ; in 
the same manner, (he Mscudus Hippocastantim{lloTse Chesnut) 
mav be deprived of its bitterness, leaving a residuum which 
will afford a kind of bread ; and according to Parmemier^ 
{Recherchis sur les vegetaux nourissans,) excellent starch may 
be also made from it. Dr. Darwin observes, that if the roots 
of White Bryony be rasped into cold water, and agitated ^th 
it, the acrid juice of the root along with the mucilage will be 
dissolved, or swim in the water; while a starch perfectiy 
wholesome and nutritious will subside, and may be advan- 
tageously used as food; by a similar species of address the 
French prepare from the acrid Arum the harmless, but bi^y 
prized cosmetic, called Cyprus powder. 
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There are many substances which receive a much pleasant er 
mode of operation by having their solubilities increased or 
diminished; thus the griping occasioned by several drastic 
pui^tives is obviated bv tl)e addition of some alkali ; and the 
nauseating tendency of Ckmhoge^ which arises from its too 
easy solubility, is prevented by incorporating it with some 
insoluble body; as in the Piitdw Cambogia Comp: but the 
fiuther consideration of this question will be resumed in the 
fourth section of the Analysis, (iv. c«) 

Numerous attempts have been made to correct the incon* 
venient effects of Chium^ such as nausea, headach, and costive* 
ness, by removing the resinous element, upon which .such evils 
have been supposed to depend, and we have accordingly been 
at diflbrent times presented with a variety of Formula for the 
accomplishitient of so desirable a« object ; {see Opitrni,) it is 
however probable that we shall be mdebted to a different 
species of pharmacevftical address, if ever we succeed in so 
nuxlifying ftie powers of tins potent remedy, as entirely to 
divest it of its unpleasant properties. 

B. By adding some substance capable of guarding the 
stomach or syetem against its deleterious effects* 

The virtues of our most important remedies are frequently 
lost, <Mr nmch invalidated, for want of proper attention to the 
Citeiimstances ccHnprehended in this section. It may be almost 
admitted a» aa axiom that whetiever an Alterative Medicine act9 
wiA violence tpon the prima vim^ its energies are uselessly ea> 
pended, and the object of its exhibition defeated* So again^ 
Diaphoretics, Diuretics, and many other remedies, suflfer a 
dinunution in their effects, whenever theystimulate the stomach 
or bowels to excess. Chiaiacum Uuis loses its anti*arthritic, 
SjuiU its diuretic, and Antimony and Jpecacuan Hmr diaf^o- 
retic virtues ; the action of these substances may therefore 
require correction, and a medicine must be selected capable 
of fulfilling that intenticm. Opium has very extensive powers 
as a comgent. See Form. 57, 100, 106, 110. Dr. Mead 
combined alkaline salts, when intended to act as diuretics, with 
opium, in order to prevent their action upon the bowels : 
Sufer-ncetate of Lead, when administered in cases of haemop- 
tysis, or uterine hemonhage, should also be guarded by the 
addition of a small portion of the same narcotic ; the gripii^ 
and nauseating tendency of some ronedies receives correction 
by the addition of AromaJtic stimulants^ or Essential oils, (69, 
71,: 18, 84, 85, 93,) or by small portions of a corresponding 
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tiiicture, (70, 76.) It has been already stated, that the eripii^ 
from Senna and resinaus pur^tives may be, in a great degree, 
obviated by the addition of alkalies ; it remains to be ob- 
served, that die same remedies are also mitigated in severity, 
by saline purgatives, (77.) I learn from Sir Henry Halfbrd, 
that in his practice he has found the addition of Extract of 
ShoBCjfamus to render the operation of the compound extract 
of Ccdocynth much more mild, and no less efficacious* Ahm 
is corrected in its tendency to disturb the bowels by the addi- 
tion of Nutmes^ (Form. 53) or some aromatic ; and the drastic 
m>eration of Coloofnth may be mitigated by trituration with 
Vamphor. There are several substances which are deprived 
of their acrimonious qualities by trituration with mucilajge, 
milk, barley-water, &c* The tendency which nwrcunal 
preparations possess of affecting the bowels, is, with flie 
exception of Corrosive Sublimate^ corrected by Onium^ but 
the acrid operation of this latter salt is «ore securely guarded 
against by the decoction of Guaiacum or Mezereon, or by the 
plentiful exhibition of mucilaginous drinks and broths; in 
certain diseases of the uterus and vagina, astringent lotions are 
indicated, but it may happen, as in the cauliflower excrescence; 
or in the oozing tumour of the labium, that such applications 
are too irritating ; in such cases the effect of the lotion is cer^ 
rected by the addition of mucilage. The enfeebling iaflu^ice 
of Digitalis, Tobacco, and some other narcotics, is successfully 
opposed by arcnnatics and stimulants. It has already been 
stated that several attempts have been made to correct the 
operation of Opium by the application of mechanical and 
chemical resources ; it would, however, appear that, for ob- 
viating its effects upon the intestinal excretions, the judicioas 
addition of some purgative will offer the most effectual corri- 
gent ; and according to my own eroerience,tiie Moetic prepara- 
tions are to be preferred upon such an occasion, as in Form. 1 1, 
1 2, 1 3. In some cases, I have found fliat a combination of the 
watery infusion of Opiwn with some bitter, will secure the 
narcotic virtues, without those consecutive effects upon the 
alimentary canal, which we are always so desirous to obviate ; 
the Decoctum Aloes compositum also furnishes upon such an 
occasion a very appropriate adjunct ; let us remember that 
one of the effects of opium is to piuralyze, for a time, the 
muscular fibres of the intestines : now experience has taught 
us that the remedies above directed have a peculiar tendency 
to augment the peristaltic motions of the jE>nmcB vim. 

In general, a formula contains but one corrigent; but cir- 
cumstances may occur, where two different ingredients are 
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required to obviate two very diffbrent effects, as in Form. 16, 
in which the Mtric add is introduced for the purpose of 
counteracting the deleterious effects of the opium upon the 
nervous system, while the Aloetic preparation is calculated to 
obviate its particular tendency upon the alimentary canal* 

Sometimes the unpleasant or perverse operation of a medi- 
cine may be obviated by changing the form of its exhibition, 
the period at which it is taken, or the extent of its dose ; Dr« 
CuUen, for instance, found that the nauseating operation of 
Cambose might be obviated, by repeating small doses at 8l»>rt 
intervsds. (89.) 

Before quitting the present subject, it deserves notice, 
ihat there is frequently a chemical condition of the stomach ' 
that may interfere with tiie mild operation of a medicine, 
and may therefore require consideration : this is particularly 
exempMed in the action of those antimOnial preparations 
which are liable to become emetic and drastic by the presence 
of an acid ; it is, for this reason, very eligible to guard such 
substances with antacid adjuncts. See Antimonii Sulptmretum, 
^ud Form. 125, 128. 

The vinous infusion of Colckicwn appears to act more 
violently when acid is present in the stomach ; small doses of 
Magnesia may therefore precede, and accompany its exhibition 
with advantage. 



III. 

TO OBTAIN THE JOINT OPERATION OF TWO OR 
MORE MEDICINES. 

A. By uniting those substances which are calculated to 
produce the same ultimate results, although by 
totally different modes of operation. 

It has been already stated, (page 1 85) that we may frequentiy 
combine substances tc^ther whose modes of operation are 
dissimilar, with considerable advantage, provided they be not 
physiologically incompatible with each other. We may illus- 
trate this subject by a reference to the operation of purgatives ; 
a series of medicinal substances may be produced, each of 
which has the property of exciting catharsis, but by a very dif- 
ferent mode of action, one for instance stimulates the muscular 
fibres of the intestines ; a sec<md acts upon the exhalant vessels, 
and mucous glands ; and a third exerts its influence upon the 
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neighbouring or^uis, so as to produce an increased flow of 
their secretuMis into the bowels; but since such modes of 
action are quite compatible with each other, they may be 
simultaneottsly established, not only wilhout any lossof efficacy, 
but with the most decided advantage ; suppose, for instance, 
we administer a substance which, either fiN>m its insolubility or 
peculiar nature, acts exclusively upon the muscular fibres (^ 
the alimentary canal, its peristaltic motions will be undoobtiidly 
tiius increased, and the contents of &e bowels evacuated, but 
the operation will be slow, and probably accompanied wiHk 
considerable tormina; now it is evident that if to such a 
^ remedy, we add those which can produce an increased flow #f 
* serous fluids, the ^fect will be both quicker and easier. The 
Infusion of Senna is thus quickened and corrected by Solvbk 
Tartor* In the same manner various substances included in 
the class of diurtti6s, which, althou^ dilBerent, still if they be 
not adverse in their operation, may be conjoined ; Digitalis 
and Potass are not simitar, nor are they incompatible, for while 
die allodi, throu^the medium of the circulation, stimulates the 
secreting organs of the kidneys, the fox^ove may, by its sym- 
pa&etic action, rouse the energy of the absorbents. 

B. £y confining Medicines which have entirely differ^ 

ent powers J and which are requir^ to obviate dif» 

ferent symptoms, or to answer different indications* 

.Arrangements constructed upon this principle constitute 
some of the most valuable remedies witii which we are 
acquainted ; they are in general extemporaneous, because Aeir 
ve^ value depends upon their being varied and modified 
according to the symptoms and circumstances of each particu- 
lar case. The following general elucidation of the subject 
may serve to demonstrate the nature and importance of such 
combinations. 

Purgatives with Antispasmodics. The practice suggested 
by Drs. StoU and Warren, in the treatment of CholicaPictomjm^ 
affords a striking example of the expediency of ccNEnbinations 
of this liature. It is found in that disease, as well as in c^ers 
atteikled with spasmodic constriction of the intestinal canal, 
that puigatives produce no effects unless the spasm be aUayed 
by combining tiiem with Opium, {see Form* 71, 75, 76,) it i% 
fn>m such a cause that the purgative so popular with taikuns 
and shoemakers, and which consists of Aloes wMi Sagapenum 
or -Galbantunj affords such prompt relief in the spaamodic 
colic to which they are subject. 
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PuRGATivvs with Tonics. In the exhibition of cathartics, 
how frequently it occurs in practice that the patient's stren^ 
will hardly allow the evacuation ; in such a case ibe addition 
of steel as a roborant, {Form. 72, 92, 93) or even of tether^ or 
ammamaj as a difiusible stimulant, is strongly indicated : the 
Cheltei^am waters offer a natural combiimtion of this charac- 
ter. So again in the cure of dropsy, we have often two indi-* 
cs^ons to fulfil— to evacuate the water, and to support the 
rtrength of the patient ; hence the necessity of condiining 
brisk and stimulating purges, such as Scammany, Jalap^ itc. 
with active tonics, (83) the Ferrum TartarizeUum denves its 
value from this double mode of operation. In the treatment 
of amenonhoea the same medicinal arrangement is not ui^re- 
quently indicated. 

. PuROATivES with Mercurial Alteratives. In habitual 
costiveness, where there appears to be a deficiency of bile, a 
combination of Piltda Ifydrargyrii with certain Aloetic com- 
pounds, may prove serviceable ; for wliile the latter remedy 
will in the absence of bile supply to the intestines a congenial 
stimulus, the former will tend to restore the bilious secretion 
by its influence upon the hepatic system. See Form. 79, 81. 
Diaphoretics with Tonics. How frecjuently is the practi- 
tioner desirous of determining to the skm, and at the same 
time of supporting the strength of the general system : in the 
progress of a continued fever, we are repeatedly called upon 
to fulfil such indications. Dr. Bree* also observes, that ^' in 
the exhibition of Diaphoretics the additi<m of a bitter infimon 
or tincture is frequentiy proper ; for the stcmiach should be 
gently excited and strengmened during the use of a diaphoretic 
draught.'' On the other hand, Tonics not unfrequently 
require the aid of a diaphoretic, for instance, in the. cure of 
Cynamche malisna^ the use of bark is indicated ; but if ihe 
sun be hot and diy, it shouldfbe accompanied with a diapho* 
retic. See Form. 126. 

Antispasmodi^^s with Tonics, of Narcotics. Under the 
history of Antispasmodics, (ptige 105) it is stated that there 
are certain bodies which seem to exert an absolute control over 
inordinate nmscular action, firom whatever general cause it 
may have arisen ; in administering sucli remedies, however, 
the intelligent practitioner will not overlook the pecuUar con- 
dition of the system in its relations to the disease ; where 
debility is present, the Antispasmodic will be usefully combined 

* A PrutlietU Inquiry into Diiordered Respiratimf p, 248. 
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with a Tonic; and in certain morbid states of the nervoua 
system, with a Mircotic. 

AsTRiNoxNTS v>ith DIAPHORETICS. Dr. Ford^cc has ob- 
served that combinations of this kind are often indicated in 
cases of Diarrhcea, where it is necessary to astringe the 
vessels of the intestines, and at the same time to relax those of 
ttie skin ; sucJi an indication, he says, may be fulfilled by 
exhibiting TarmenHl rootj or any other vegetable astring^t, 
with fyecacuan* 

Astringents toiih Narcotics, and Absorbents. It has 
been already observed, that in a Diarrhoea, depending upon 
the influx of acrid fluids into the intestines, there are three 
modes of treatment by which the malady may be obviated, 
viz. by a narcotic diminishing the irritability of the intestines; 
by an astringent, r$straining the serotis excretion ; and by an 
ansorbent, neutralizing the acrid matter. As the modes of 
action are not incompatible with each other, they iwybe 
simultaneously established with the greatest advantage. See 
Form. 62. 

Astringents with Tonics. A combination of certain medi- 
cines belonging to these two classes is firequently indicated ; in 
the treatment of passive bemonfaage, we have to astringe the 
bleeding vessek^ and to cure the hemorrhagic diathesis, by 
remedies which are capable of restoring the general tone of 
the system. In the treatment of the Chronic and humid cou^ 
of old persons, I have very frequently witnessed the beneficial 
union of the warm and stimulating influence of Myrrh virith 
the astringent effects of Sulphate of Zinc. Form. 69 presents 
the combination which I have usually adopted with success on 
such occasions. 

Tonics with Diffusible Stimulants. In the cure of dys- 
pepsia, we frequently require a remedy, for the purpose of 
obviating debility, that is more sudden in its action, and prompt 
in its effects, ttuin that of a bitter tonicj whose operation is 
almost imperceptible ; wllile' the case may at the same time 
stand in need of that permanent increase of tone, which the 
latter remedy can alone supply ; such an indication therefore 
must be fulfilled by compilation. (Form. 40, 42.) 

Tonics zoith Purgatives. In the exhibition of tonic medi- 
cines it is frequentlj^ essential to accompany their operation 
with puliation ; in intermittent fevers, for instance, vrhen 
attended with a redundant secretion of bile, or any obstructi<m 
of the viscera, the bark must be given in c<Hnbination with 
some laxative, for which purpose Boeihaave has recommended 
Muriate of Ammonia ; Mead, Rhubarb ; whilst in many cases^ 
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experience su^e^ts the pn^riefy of selectiog some of the 
wanner <mtfaartics, especially the Aloetic ; apd I snail take 
this opportunity to observe^ tiiat notwiihsts^mg the opinion 
so strongly expressed by Sydenham, that '' to add any thing to 
the iark argues either ignorance or craft^^^ the most respectable 
testimony may be adduced to d^nonstrate the great advantages 
which have arisen from the various combinations of this heroic 
remedy. Sir Geoige J^er has said that '^ there is less of 
reasQj^ than of severitj^^f. the above remark of Sydenham ; 
f<»r mat it waa found in tl^cure of the intermittent fever which 
h^ describes, that, according to circumstances, sometimes 
the Virginian ^aAcroo^, and m other cases Jfc^trA, were added 
with pfoprietyand advantage; and according to the experience 
of several practitioners, a drachm of the rust of iron^ and the 
same quantity of the powder of black pepper^ added to each 
ounce of bark^ were the means of subduing the most inveterate 
agu^s. Formvla 44 presents a combination, which we learn 
' from Dr. Petrie^s letter to Sir George Baker, constitutes a 
ccjjebrated Dutch remedy for an ague, and \diich was tried 
with success in the hospital at Lincoln, in those obstinate 
intermittents which |)revailed in the year 1781. 

Expectorants with Diffusible Stimulants. We have 
seen that expectorants may be usefully associated with tonics ; 
^it sometimes occurs that these remedies require the addition of 
some diffusible stimulant. In certain states of peripnetanonia 
notha^ where the powers of hfe are ebbing, and tBe lungs be* 
come inundated with viscid mucus, I have experienced the 
y^e of a combination of some stimulating expectorant and 
ammonia. 

■ Antacids with Tonics. In the cul% of cardialgia, we have 
obriously two indications ; to neutralize the offending acid by 
some chemical agent, and to correct flie morbid state of the 
digestive functions by some appropriate remedy. See Form. 
153. The same observation will |Kply in the treatment of 
certain cases of chlorosis, where caraialda is not unfrequently 
a very vexatious attendant, and solicits me union of emmena- 
gogues with antacids, or absorbents, as in Form. 99. 

LiTHONTHRYPTics with NARCOTICS. As R palUativo in cal- 
culous irritation, the union of alkaUes and opium proves a 
valuable resource.' {Form. 156.) We have also frequentiy 
t#o important indications to fulfil in the treatment of urinary 
concretions ; where the Uthic acid diathesis prevails^ it Mrill be 
neceraaiy to neutralize smy acidity in the first passages, and at 
me same time to regulate the functions of the skin ; we have 
moreover to give tone to the digestive organs ; so that, in such 

Vol. I. 26 
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cases, (ha art of medicinal combination is well calculated to 
extend our resiarces. 

In die formation of these compounds we should ranely 
attemj^t to fulfil more than two indications, although casesAay 
occur in which it will be eligible to assail the disease witfi'an 
engine of triple powers, as exemplified by Form. 52. 

In constructing, however, such complex arrangements the 
practitioner must of course take c^Mlhat he does not fall into 
the error of coNTRA-tNDiCATiON, anacoilibine substsmces which 
possess properties essentially different, and which are at vari- 
ance with, or directly opposed to each other ; it is an error of 
the most serious description, and unfortunately is one of too 
common occurrence in the lower walks of medical practice ; 
" crimine ab uno disce omntsJ^^ I lately met with a country 
practitioner who, upon being asked by a lady whom he attend- 
ed, the intention of three dinerent draughts which he had sent 
her, replied, that one would warm, the second cool her, and g^" 
that the third was calculated to modesate the too violent effects 
of either ; thus it is that discredit and contempt fall upon the 
use of medicines, which ou jht only to attach to the ignorant 
pretenders, or designingjsnavas who administer them. ' 

Having, in the commencement of this inquiry, stated thai all 
the principles of combination, capable of practical application ' 
in the construction of extemporaneous formulas, are exen^U-^ 
fied in the composition of ibe various productions of Nature, 
1 shall conclude the present sectbn by showing, that mAny «f 
our most valuable vegetables owe theif useful properties to the 
joint operation of the several distinct and different ingredieMs 
which enter into their corr^osition. How many substances doea 
Nature produce in the vegetable kingdom, m which the per- 
mantot tonic quality of bitterness exerts its influence in union j^ 
with the transient stimulating powers of an aromatic principle ? ' 
indeed there is a series of vegetable remedies of this kind: 
commencing with AoseHiiat •are simply bitter, we gradually 
proceed through the different species, each blending as we 
advance an increasing proportion of aroma, until we arrive at 
those in which the aromatic quality greatly predominates. 
Peruvian Bark may be said to combine within itself the pro- 
perties of bitterness^ astringency^ and aroma ; a feet which 
su^ested the probability of our being able to produce an arti- 
ficial compound that might emulate the effects of Cinchona^ 
and to a certain extent the idea appears to have been tealized 5 
for we are told by Dr. Cullen that he frequently succeeded i^ 
Ae cure of an intermittent by a combination of Oak Bark and 
Qei^tian^ when neither bitters nor astringents, separately, pro- 
duced the least impression ; and I am informed by Dn Harrison 
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duit iathe Hc^g<mstle Dispensaiy, of which he was for manj 
years physicidlhe never employed any other rcvnedy for curing 
Oie amie of Lmcolnshire than equal parts of Bistorta (astrin- 
gei^)%nd Calamus Aromaticus fitter and aromatic) neither of 
wh^ plants, individually^ ever produced the least benefit in 
such diseases. Dr. Young attempted to produce a compound 
<rf this description by adding to the bark clf the Ash some Tor^ 
mentil root and Ginser ; a,iid he observes that it acted as an 
excellent tonic, ana that according to the experiments of his 
friends it seemed to cure quartan agues. In the aromatic barks 
and woods, such as those of the Cantlla^ Orange-peel, Sass^jfras^ 
&c.*the aromatic principle* is combined with a bitter ingre- 
dient ; a union which proves of singular service in the formi- 
dable bowel complaint^ so common in tropical climates. 

The great superiority of the hop, as an ingredient in our malt 
liquors, depends upon the fi^t of its con&oing within itself 
several distinct and independent elements of activity, which 
the <rther bitter herbs that have at difiereat times been em- 
ployed as its substitute, do not possess. The philosophy of 
its operation may be adduced as a striking illustration of the 
present subject ; first then, it cont^os a bitter principle, which 
in^arts to the beverage a tonic quality and an aereeable fla- 
vour ; while at the same time an aromatic ingredient adds a 
warm and stimulant property, and modifies the bitterness ; the 
hop, moreover, contains an astringent in^edient {Tannin and 
Gallit Acid^) the efiects of which are to precipitate the v^eta- 
ULe mucilage, and thus to remove from the beer the active 
principle of its feimentation >-««i^ry attempt therefore to sub- 
^stitute an ordinary bitter for tiiat of the hop must necessarily 
.fail, unless fl compound can be so artfully constructed as to 
^'ccmtain in due proportions, the principles of bitterness, astrin- 
gency, and arcnna. Quassia must therefore necessarily prove 
but a sorry substitute ; it will impart bitterness enough, but it 
, will not be modified by agreeable aroma ; and as it contains no 
astringent principle, it will feil in precipitating the vegetaUe 
mucilage, or gluten ; in consequence of which the beer so 
manufactured will be in a perpetual state of fermentation, until 
it is entirely spoiled.t RhiAarb is another medicinal plant 
wtudh may be brought forward in elucidation of the analogies 

"" The vegetable kingdom preiftiitf «• with many natnnil coo^MMSiicb of ^k 
kind ; several of which might be pressed into the serviot of medicine with 
much advantage. With respect to the number and variety of fuck sab« 
stancesi oar Pharmacopceia contains bat a meagre bill of fare/ 

t The nme reasoning will explKia why En^itk hops, that eomUam more 
OaUk Jieid and Tannin than those iyorted mm the Contiatnt, s^ foiui^ 
to be soperior as preienratives of bcffr* 
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salisistiiig Wtween natural and artificial conriMiiationa^m this 
case nature has presented us with a singular andffliost jtaportant 
union of medicinal powers, — that of an astringent, witti a 
cathartic property ! virtues, ^diich we might, without iM ]^^ 
of experience, have pronounced to be incompatibte with Sch 
other ; and yet we nnd that in this instance the properfjr of 
astrii^ncy never interferes with, or opposes tiie puigative 
force, since the former does not diiflay itself unless the sub- 
stance be administered in small doses ; or, when given in larger 
ones, not until it has ceased to operate as a cathartic. 



IV. 



TO OBTAIN A NEW AND ACTIVE REMEDY NOT 
AFFORDED BY ANY SINGLE SUBSTANCE. 

A. Bjf combining medicines which excite differeni actions 
in the Stomach and Sgstem^ in consequence of which 
New or modified results j are produced* 

This constitutes by far the most obscure part of the suUect 
of medicinal combination, and must ever continue so until we 
become better acaaainted with the laws which govern the 
action of medicinal substances upon the living system. That 
ihe most valuable effects, however, are really produced by 
such arrangements, we have tttt testimony of lone exMrience, 
and examples are fiimished in the valuable and weu-known 
operation of many officinal preparations ; thus ttie ^' Pulvis 
Ipecacuanha compositus^^ contains as its active elements, Opium 
ftnd fyecacuanha ; and yet, in well-r^ulated doses, it neithe)r 
possesses tiie narcotic operation of Ae former, nor the nausea- 
ting effects of the latter; they appear to be mutualh^ lost, and 
Isonyerted into a powerful diaphoretic : so again, me emetic 

T ration of Sulphuret of Antimony y and the specific influence 
Calomelj are chained by combination with each other, 
^Ting rise to a remedy eminentty distinguished for its powers 
as an alterative. Dr. Bree observes, ti^t Tincture of Squills 
combined with Extract of Henbane^ and the Mtric Acidj have 
been proved by much experience to be expectorant and seda- 
tive in a paroiysm of asthma, altfaou^ each article, uncom- 
bined, had been given without success. See Form* 1 39. 

It ii probaUe that many of our natural remedies owe their 
efficacy to the results of a siniil|^ species of combination. In 
the former edition of this work It was stated that, according to 
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the ass^on of Dr. Chapman, ^^Kino^ wb^i administered in 

' tmion with Calvmha^ constituted a prettjcertain, ai^l powerful 

purgative;'' since the publication of this &cl|I have investigated 

* what, if true, would appeaT to bed most extraordinary anomaly 
in the philosophy of medicinal combination, and I find that the 
statement of Dr. Chapman* is not borne out by experiment. 

jiThat we m%ht arrive at a just conclusion upon this subject, I 
requ||ted the assistance of my friend Dr. John Davy, whose 
chanRter for experimental accuracy, and whose situation as 
Superintendent of the Medical Division of the General Mili« 
tary Hospital at Chatham, seemed to point him out as a person 

• npculiarly adapted for such an inquiry ; the result <^ his trials 
dies not establish that of the experiments of Dr. Chapman, 
but on the contrary it seems to prove, that neither Kmo nor 
Calumha^ when taken separately, has a constip4fcig effect, and 
that in the form of powder, (especially the Calumba) each has 
a^ aperient quality, which is not increased by exhibiting the 
two medicines tc^elher in a state of mixture. The trials from 
which these inferenceis are drawn were made on different indi- 
^riduals in tolerable health, and they were repeated more than 
once; in some cases they were given s^arately, and in others, 
mixed together, in doses varying from a scruple to a drachm 
of each. 

B. By combining StAstances which hetvt the propertu^of 
acting chemically upofi each other ; the resuffof 
which is the formation of new Compounds, or thm 
decomposition of the original Ingredients^ and the 
developement of their more active Elements. 

a. Formation of Xew Compounds. 

It is not necessary to extend our researches beyond the range 
of the Pharmacopoeise, to collect a variety of interesting and 
important examples, in illustration of this division of our sub- 
ject ; if we require a striking example of the agency of chemi- 
cal combination in destroying the identity of Ihe original con- 
stituents, and of giving origin to a compound of new powers, 
it maybe exemplified by the well-known instance o( Sulphate of 
Potass^ a substance possessing^ut a weak affinity for water, and 
exerting but little energv upon the animal economy ; whereas 
the two ingredients of which it consists are distinguished for the 
extreme eagerness with which they unite with water, and for 
the caustic activity which ihey display in their action upon 
animal matter. 

^ * Tb^rapenties, vol. % p. 470. 
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Under this head the class of metals will aldo present itself to 
our consideration, all the individuals of which, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of irs^, are perfectly inert and harmless ^ enen 
arsenic, lead, copper, and ^rcury, which in certain stktcs (ff^ . 
combination constitute some of the most virulent of known "-V"- 
substances, exert no action upon the living system, unless they 
foe in in^on with some otl)er body ; but when so^mited, how 
valuable do they become, and what various medicinal ^ects^ . 
may. they not be made to produ^ ? ^ 

The Jicetic Acid and A^nmonia become neutralized by com- 
bination with each other, afilbiding a compound of new virtues. 
Sulphate ^ Zinc, and Super^auMe of Lead, when mix|d 
tog^tii^er in solution, decompose each other, and the ActHate^f*^ 
Zinc which is fonned, affords a more valuable remedv fhan^ 
either of the*^rmer salts, as an application in ophtAalmiaJl^Jr 
The " Mishira Ferri Composita^^ of our Pharmacopoeia' offers*"^ 
another extunple of the same cheimcal resopree. I also b^ 
the reader to refer to the construction pf Forrimla 82, wh^ ■ 

E resents an instance of a pui^tive draught being produced 
T combination, in which the original properties of every 
element are entirely changed. See also Formula 87, the 
chemical actions of which are more complics^d, but no less . 
instructive thsn the preceding one ; the ingredients of the 
formula are the Carbonates of Soda and Magnesia, — Sulphate 
ofjrorij — Diluted Sulphuric ^cid, and Water — ^and when mixM 
together, the following de^ompoiitibns would appear to take 
place ; the free Sulphuric acid, together with that which exists 
m the Sulphate of Iron, Jwjing just sufficient to decompose the 
Carbonate^ of Soda and Magnesia, forms two neutral Sulphates, 
(viz* Sulphates of Soda B.tid Magnesia,) and thereby disengages 
a volume of Carbonic acid gas, which not only increases the 
purgative operation of the new ssfUne compounds, but by its 
excess holds in solution the Carbonate of Iron, which is formed 
by the deconmosition of the Sulphate, and which in that state 
diiplays an enect powerfully t<»iic. 

* pefore we quit the consideration of iqedicinal compounds as 
tiie results of chemical action, it is expedient to remind the 
mactitioner of the essential difference between Mixture and 
CoM^bination, adiiOTerence which affects the medicinal virtues no 
les9 tiian the chemical characters of bodies ; it is determined' " 
by ample experience, that substances will pro4uce effects upon 
the living system when presented ia^ state of sUnple mecha- 
nical H^ixture, very different from those which the same medi- 
cines will occasion when they are combined by the agency of * 
chemical affinity, as is well exemplified in the comparative 
effects of alcohol as existing in ardent spirits, and in wme (see 
Vinum ;) or in the relative powers of Mercarjf i|^the Vhguen-^ 
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turn Hydrargyri of the London College, and the Un^uenium 
OxidiHjfdrargyri cinerei of the Phannjcopoeia of Edinburgh, 
(see Unguent. Hydrargyri ;) the fonncfr of which is a true 
cbemicad compound, whereas thp latter is a simple mixture of 
its ingredients* 

b. Developement of Active Elements. 

llie accompFishment of such an effect is in many institncea 
the sole object of a pharmaceutical process. The resinous 
body known by the name of Gum B&izoinj is thus submitted to 
a chemical process of decomposition, in order to develope its 
Benzoic Acid ; and upon the same principles, the Muriatic and 
Citric acida are elicited fipom the saline compounds hi ^niicji 
they exist ; Ammonia, in its punffent form, is developed from 
its inodorous Muriate^ and the &|ied alkalies are obtained in 
their caustic state, from the comparatively mild carbonateg in 
which they naturally exist. But a more striking and instructive 
instance of the effect of chemical action, in developing an 
active, or useful principle, cafinol perhaps be selected than that 
of the well-known stimulant Plaster, composed of Muriate of 
Ammonia, Soap^ and Lead Piaster j in which the alkali of the 
soap enters into combination with the muriatic acid, when the 
Ammonia, upon which the virtues of the plasty solely depend, 
18 slowly disengaged in the form of gas, producing a powerful 
rubefacient and stimulant effect: the ''Cataplasma Fermerai,'^^ 
or " Yeast Poultice^^ is indebted for its antiseptic properties to 
a similar agency, fcr they do not depend upon any virtue in the 
ingredients themselves, but upon their decomposition, and the 
consequent developement of an active element, which is Car- 
bonic Acid. The practitioner unacquainted with the modus 
operandi of these combinations, would inevitaBIy fall into an 
error by which their efficacy must be lost; he would hardly 
apply tbem a^ soon as they were formed, nor would he be aware 
of the necessity of repeating them at short intervals. 

The decomposition of ( alomel by lime water, forming the 
well-known " black wash,^^ and that of corrosive sublimate in 
the same fluid, cimstituting the '^ aaua phagedenica^'^ furnish 
remedies which derive all ttieir peculiar efficaty from the deve- 
lopenaent of the mercury in different states of oxidation*. 

A substance separated by chemical precipitation is often a 
vahiable remedy, being in a mnckk more subtile and impalpable 
form than any body can be rendered by mechanical triture and 
levigation ; for example, the Carbonate of Lead, (Cerussa,) 
when diffused in water, is, according to the experience of our 
best surgeons, far less active as a topical application than the 
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same substance when produced at once by precipitation from 
the Suk-acetatt of tb^metaL 

Manj interesting aH important illustrations may possibljbe 
hereafter derived from an extended knowledge of ve^table 
ehemistrj; recent analjrsis has already developed principles of 
extreme activity from several of our most esteemed plants ; 
thus have Sertuemer and Robiquet, succeeded in separating a 
'narcotic element from Opium {Morphia;) Majendie, smd 
Pdktier, an emetic principle from Jpecacmm^ {Emetin ^k^nd 
the last-mentioned chemist, together with Caventou, a tonic 
one from Peruvian Bark, {Cincnonine,) the properties and ap* 
plication of which will be fulljr explained under the history of 
the different substances ^hich contain them* 

His only here necessaiy to caution the practitioner against 
those fallacies into which the captivating theories of the che« 
mist may seduce hhn ; hi(her|to, no practical advantage has 
arista from the above discovenea^ and if the views which I 
have ofered upon the subject of combination be correct, it will 
follow as a corollary, tiiat the concentration of an active tit' 
ment must in many cases abridge its powers as a remedjfi for 
although the matter thus remov^ may individuaUy be auite 
inert, yet in combination,it mayKibdivide the particles ot tiie 
essential constituent, or modify its solubility, and give impulse 
Mid steadiness to its operation* 

C. By combining subs^ances^ between which m other che* 
mical change is induced^ than a diminutions or mn 
increas9j in the Solubilities of the principles^ 
which are the repositories of their medicinal virtues. 

The degree of solubilily possessed by a medicinal substance, 
may perhaps b^'r^arded by some practitioners as a circum- 
stance of but littie or no importance; it will however ajqpear 
in many cases that t^ not only influences the activity of a remeefy^ 
ftui, *like its dose^ goes far to determine its specie operationm 
It is probably owing to me diversity which exists in the solubi- 
H^of the active elements of certain purgatives, that so great 
a diversity occurs in their operation ; it is for instance easy to 
conceive that a Aedicine may act more immediately and spe- 
cially on the stomach, small, or laige intestines, according to 
the relative fiiciUty with which its principles of activity enter 
into solution ; that those which are dissolved before ttiey pass ^ 
the pvlorus are quick and violent in tiieir effi»^, and llaUe «£; 
to afllect the stomach, as is exemplified by the action df ' ^i 
Gamboge^ &c. whilst dome resinous puigatives, on the other 
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hand, as they contain principles less soluble, seldom act until 
they have passed out of the stomach, and often not until they 
have reached the colon. Colocynth has a wider range of opera- 
tion, since its principles of activity reside both in soluble and 
in insoluble elements. Aloes again, being still further insolu- 
ble, pass through the whole alimentary canal, before they are 
sufficiently dissolved, and act therefore more particularly upon 
the rectttm, by which they are liable to produce piles, tenes- 
mus, and the various effects which so usually attend their 
operation. The characteristic effects of Rhubarb ^ Senna ^ 
Saline Cathartics^ and indeed of all individual substances which 
compose the class of the purgative medicines, will also admit 
of a satisfactory explanation from the application of these 
views. ~ It ought, moreover, to enable the practitioner, by 
chatiging the solubilities of these substances, to change their 
medibinal effects. Experience shows that this is the fact, and 
ftiat it may be efiected either by the interventwn of substances 
that act CflEMigALLY ; or by the addition of Ingredients whose 
operation is entirely Mechanical ; thus by combining Aloes 
frith Soap^ or an Alkaline Salt^ we quicken ttieir operation, and 
rfemove their tendency to irritate the rectum ; the Compound 
Decoction of Aloes diffoTds a combination of this kind. Gamboge^ 
Whose too ready solubility it is an object to obviate, should be 
intimately incorporated with ftome insoluble purgative, as for 
instance Aloes ; a formula of this nature was introduced by 
Dr. Geoi^e Fordyce, and it has been since simplified, and 
admitted into our pharmacopoeia, under the title of " Pilules 
Cambogi(B Composites >^^ Tartrate of Potash, which on account 
of its comparative solubility has gained the name of Soluble 
Tartar J acts with correspondiug briskness upon the small 
intestines ; but if we increase its proportion of Tartaric Acid^ 
we convert it into a super-tartraie or " Cream of Tartar ^^ which 
is a substance characterized by a comparative degree of inso- 
lubility, a correspondent change is produced in the medicinal 
activity of the salt; its purgative efiects are considerably 
iliminished, whilst its diuretic powers are rendered more consi- 
<derable ; we may even extend this experiment by adding to 
^e Cream of Tartar, Boracic Acid, a substance capable of 
'increasing to a certain extent its solubility, when we shall again 
'find that its purgative properties are strengthened in an equal 
proportion. 

It has been observed that a mixture of different saline 
cathartics is more efficient than an equivalent dose of any single 
one, a fact which is strikingly exemplified in the prompt and 
active operation of Cheltenham Salts, in comparatively small 

Vol.1. 27 
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doses, as well as in that of sea waiter. I submit whether this 
may not in some di^ree depend upon increased solubility ; for 
it is a law well known to flie chemist, that iohen water htLS 
ceased to act tynm a salt^ in consequence of its having (Atained 
the term of saturation, the solution may still take up another 
salt of a different kind. I apprehend that an advantageous 
application of this law might be frequently made in practice, 
and the eneigies of a remedy thereby considerably extended.* 

Where the active principle of a cathartic b not sufficiently 
soluble, it is apt to vex and irritate the bowels, producii^ tor- 
mina, instead of exciting a free and copious excretion ; hence 
the reason why the operation of resinous purgatives is so com* 
monly attended with griping, and why relief may be obtained 
by combining them with neutral salts* Thus also Senna, 
whose virtues reside in extractive matter, is apt, by decoction 
or long exposure to the air, to act with gripii^, in consequence 
of the extractive matter becoming by oxidation resinous, and 
comparatively insoluble : this effect is best counteracted by tiie 
addition of soluble Tartar, that will quicken its action, or an 
alkaline salt that will increase its solubility. 

It appears then to be established as a pharmaceutical maxim, 
that the intensi^ and even specific action of a purgative medicine 
may be modified or completely changed, by changing the degree 
of solubility possessed by the principles in which its activity 
resides. 

The application of this principle. is hi^^y important in 
practice, directing us in tiie choice of the difierent purgatives, 
according to the objects which we may wish to fulfil by them, 
and pointii^ out safe and easy methods by which we ma^ 
increase, diminish, retard, or accelerate their operation ; it 
thus enables us to construct new and powerful combinations, 
by imparting to established remedies fresh activity, or by noiti- 
gating the acrimony and violence of arraoigements in other 
respects efficacious and eligible. 

in the exhibition of solid substances, tiieir mechanical state 
of* division maybe capable of mo^yii^ tiieir operation, firom 
the influence which thb condition must necessarily exert upon 
their solubilities, althou^ I am by no means disposed to assign 
to it the importance which Gaubius has ventured to exi^ress, 
'^ SmiJt qua ruditer putverata alvum, subtilius veto urinasj aui 
alios humores movent ;^^ and Ray, speaking of the Asarum^ 
(Hist. p. 208) has the firilowii^ remaric— ^ Qtio tewuius est 

* An iBttnious applicatioa of this law hai 1>eeii nadt for the purpoM of 
purifyiDg £piom 5aif/». ^eMagntHm Sulpkat. 
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Iritum, eo magis urinds movere, mimis autem ahum ducere 
credUur;^^ and Linnaeus* observes that this same plant, when 
ejdiibited in the state of very fine powder, uniformly acts as an 
emetic, but that when coarsely powdered, it always passes the 
stomach, and becomes cathartic. M. Virey has made a similar 
observation with respect to Hellebore, " L* Hellebore pulverise 
fail vomiter ; concasse il purge ; et en decoction prolongee, il en 
devient sudorifique ou diureti^ue.^^ I have endeavoured under 
Hie article Pulveres to establish some useful precepts upon this 
subject, to which I b^ to refer the reader. 

The influence of solubiUty upon the medicinal energies and 
q[>ecific effect of remedies, may be farther illustrated hy a com- 
parative examinationof the virtuesof the jt/ce^^/e (superacetate) 
and Sub-acetate (Goulard's Extract) of Lead: the acetate 
preserves its solubility and integrity under any d^ree of dilu- 
tion, while the sub-acetate when slightly diluted with the purest 
water, in consequence of the carbonic acid diffused through it, 
gives out a copious precipitate ; tiie former, therefore, is 
undoubtedly the more immediately active application as.a 

E reparation of lead, but it is nevertheless perhaps less adapted 
\ remove inflammation and abate irritation than the turbid 
mixture of the sub-acetate, since the slow and gradual action 
which is ensured by the latter is more desirable timn the iustan- 
taneouB operation of the same remedy, applied i]\ a more 
soluble form ; the popular injection for gonorrhoea, tonsisting 
of a mixed solution of Sulphate of zinc and Super-acetate of 
leadj probably owes much of its value to the insoluble preci- 
pitate of Sulphate of lead which necessarily takes place, and 
which, from becoming entangled in the mucus of the urethra, 
produces a more permanent stimulus tiian what could have 
happened from a soluble salt : {Form* 62) tiius again the 
SulpAuret of Antimony, and some other preparations of that 
metal, of slow solubihty, establish a more permanent influence 
than Tartarized Antimony ^ and may be preferable to it in cases 
where immediate and active evacuations are not required. 

Of remedies composed of vegetable tonics, the useful appli- 
cation of this principle is also apparent. Thus the addition of 
alkalies J or lime wcUer to t)iQ infusions of Gentian^ &c> or to the 
decoctions of Bark^ by rendering their extractive and resinous 
principles more soluble, increase their elegance, and exalt their 
virtues. {Formula 39, 41,) although tibis law admits of an 
important exception to be hereafl;er explained. / A knowledge 
of this principle likewise ofiei:^ many useful hints connected 

* .^mmnitales Jteadem ; T. 7r p. 307. 
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with the successful exhibition of active remedies ; it points out 
the medicines which require dilution in order to promote their 
operation, and those whose too speedy and violent effects may 
be retarded and checked by an abstinence from all potation. 
Thus in the exhibition of Diuretics likely to become cathartic 
or diaphoretic, no liquid should be ^ven for at least an hour^ 
after their administration; the same caution applies with 
respect to the Compound Powder of Ipecacuan^i which has a 
strong tendency to excite vomiting. When the remedy has 
passed out of the stomach, then the ingestion of fluids may, 
and ought to be encouraged. 

To Sir Francis Milman the Profession is highly indebted for 
hints concernii^ the importuice of accompanying the exhi- 
bition of Diuretics with plentiful dilution,"^ the arguments he 
adduces elucidate in a very satis&ctory manner the view which 
has been Just taken of the Influence of Solubility. 

The influence of solubiUty,t in increasing the virulence of 
a poisonous substance, has already been illustrated very fully 
{page 166.) and it has also been shown under what circum- 

* See also a paper io the Medical TRANSiCTioiis, vol. 2, entitled ** Several 
extraordinary instantee of Ihe cure of Dropsy,*' by George BakeR| M.D. Read 
September 9, 1771. 

t The most subtile of all poisons, — ike maHer offebrUe eoniagiofir-^ cer* 
tainly modified in activity by the degree of moisture in the atmosphere 
ioAuencingits solubility ; the Plague is said to be most common in Egypt 
after the inundation of the ^UIe, a period at which the atmosphere is neces- 
sarily saturated with veater ; according to the account of Sir Robert Wiisoo, 
the Eifxlish and Turkish armies that marched to Cairo escaped contagiooj 
while the troops that remained stationary on the moist shore of Aboukir, 
were very severely visited. On the otl^er hand, the ffarmaltan, a wind ex- 
perienced on the western coast of Africa, between the Equator and fifteen 
decrees Mtrth LatUuiUf blowing from northeast towards the Atlantic, and 
which, in conseaueoce of its passage over a very extensive space of arid 
laud, is necessarily characterhsed by excessive dryness, puts ^n end to all 
Epidemics, as the Smallpox ; and infection at such a time does not appear 
to be easily communicable even by art. Philoiophieal TraosacUonif VoU2l. 

The difficulty of communicating infection to animals during a dry state of 
the air, as remarked on the Western Coasts of Africa, during the blowing of 
the HariHa//att, agrees with tome observations on Plague by the French Phy* 
siclans, as this complaint first made its appearance in the French army during 
a moist state of the air in Syria, when it lay under the walls of Jaffa in 
February, 1800. 

It is a well known fact that volatile bodies are sooner converted into a 
gaseous state by the presence of water in th'e atmosphere ; this is strikingly 
exemplified by the greater rapidity with which Limestone is burnt and redu- 
ced to quick-lime, in moist weather, and by the assistance which is rendered 
in a dry season, by placiilg a pan of water in the ash-pit ; so agaip the per- 
fume of flowers is most sensible when the air is humid, as during the fall of 
the evening dew, or in the morning when the dew evaporates, and is dissi- 
pated by the rays of the rising sun ; for the same reason the stench of pntrid 
ditches and common sewers, is conveyed to the organs of smell much more 
speedily in summer previous to rain, when the air is charged with moisture. 
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stance it may be admissible* When these active substances 
are administered as remedies, in small doses, the precept 
respecting their solubility is even more important, for in such 
cases the smallness of the qi\^tity places their operation more 
immediately under the control of various incidental agents ; 
destroy the solubility of a medicine, and you will probably 
divest it of those properties which render it useful. Sdtratt of 
Silverj by coming in contact with a Muriaiic Sali^ is rendered 
quite inert, and may be discovered unaltered in the .feces of 
persons to whom it has been administered. See Argenti 
J^itras* 

. Under the article Plumbi Superacetas the practitioner will 
also find that the conjunction of this substance with any sulphu- 
ric salt, at once deprives it of its valuable properties as a 
remedy in Hcsmopthvns. 

1 shall concluae this section upon the influence of Solubility, 
by the relation of an anecdote which may tend to confirm .the 
justness of the views 1 have offered, more satisfactorily periiaps 
than any additional arguments derived from a scientific exami- 
nation of chemical and medicinal facts ; inasmuch as it pre^ 
sents us with a practice, the utility of which has been disco-* 
vered by unassisted experience, and must consequently be 
independent of theory. The American India'ns, whenever they 
undertake a long journey, and are Ukely to be destitute of 
provisions, employ Tobacco for the puipose of counteracting 
uie uneasy sensations of hunger, and in its preparation for such 
a purpose they adopt an expedient for modifying its powers, 
and protractine its eflects, which affords an instructive illustra- 
tion of the innuence of solubility ; it consists in combining the 
juice of tobacco, with the pulverized shells of snails, cockles, 
and oysters \* the mass is dried, and formed into pills, of a con- 
venient size to be held between the gum and lip, which being 
gradually dissolved and swallowed, fulfil the intention re- 
quired. 

V. 

TO AFFORD A CONVENIENT, AGREEABLE, AND 
EFFICACIOUS FORM- 

After the views which have been submitted, it is evident that 
the form in which a remedy is exhibited may exert some influ- 

* They are previously calcined but not burnt to lime, to an extent only 
that may destroy their tenacity, and render them fit for levigation. 
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ence upon its medicinal effects ; in general it most be adapted 
to the extent of the dose — ^the nature of the remedy — its d^ree 
of solubility — the objects it is to fulfil — and, as far as can be 
attained with proprietor, to the cfiprice of the patient. For 
more particular directions, see Decocta Infusa, Tincturaj Ms^ 
Itira, PUula^ PtUveres^ &c. 

VHien a substance, or a combination of substances, requires 
the addition of scmie other one for ibe purpose of imparting a 
convenient, agreeable, or efficacious form, a vehicle shoiUd 
mlways be selected^ whose effects will be likely to correspond trith 
the intention of the other ingredients* Tms precept may be 
exemplified by a reference to Formula 80, 134, and others, the 
key letters of ^viiich will show the modus operandi of their 
respectiTe vehicles. 

It is sometimes necessary to add an ingredient for the purpose 
of preventing the spontaneous decomposition of a mediciiie, 
thus is the compound tincture of cardamoms added to ti^ 
Decoct. Aloes comp. in order that it may be longer kept without 
change. 

Some medicines are more gratefiil to the stomach, as weU as 
more efficacious in their operation, when exhibited in a state of 
effervescence ; we must however be carefiil that their proper- 
ties are not injured by such a combination ; see Formula 8% 
86, 27. 

Such are the objects which are to be attained by conilmiing 
several substances in one Formula^ and such are tiie laws by 
which these compositions are to be r^ulated ; but unless a 
physician can satisfactorily trace the operation of eachel^nent 
m his prescription to the accomplislunent of one or more of 
the objects wmch I have enumerated, simplicity should be 
r^rded by him as the greatest desideratum. I was once told 
by a practitioner in the country, that the quantity, or ratiier 
complexity of the medicines wmch he gave his patients, for 
there never was any deficiency in the former, was always 
increased in a ratio with the obscurity of their cases ; '^if,^^ 
said he, ^^ I fire a great profusion of shot, it is very extraordi* 
nary if some do not hit tiie mark.'' Sir Gilbert Blane* ha& 

fiven us a similar anecdote; ^^ a practitioner being asked 
y his patient why he put so many ingredients intohis pre- 
scription, is said to have answered more fiicetiously than f^o- 
sophicallVy ^' in order that the disease may take which it likes 
bestJ^^ A patient in the hands of such a practitioner has not 

* Medical l«ogic, edit. % p, 192, note. 
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a much better cBance than the Chinese Mandarin who, upon 
upon being attacked with any disorder, calls in twelve or more 
physicians, and swallows in one mixture all the potions which 
each separately prescribes ! 

Let not the young practitioner however be so deceived ; he 
should remember ttiat unless he be well acquainted with the 
mutual actions which bodies exert upon each other, and upon 
Ihe living system, it may be laid down as an axiom, that in pro* 
portion as he complicates a medicine^ he does but multiply the 
chances of its failure. Supbrflua nunquaii non nocent ; 
let him cherish this maxim in hb remembrance, and in forming 
compounds, always discard from them every element which 
has not its mode of action clearly defined, and as thoroughly 
understood. 

The perfection of a Medicinal Prescription may be defined 
by three words ; it should be Precise (in its directions) Con- 
cise (in its construction^) Decisive (in its operation.) It should 
carry upon its very hce an air of energy and decision, and 
spesdc intelligibly the indications which it is to fulfil. It may 
be laid down as a position which is not in much danger of being 
controverted, that where the intention of a medicinal compound 
is obscure^ its operation will be imbecile. , 

A Medicinal Formula has been divided into four constituent 
parts, a division which will be found to admit of useful appli- 
cation to practice, inasmuch as it was evidently suggested 
with a view of accompUshing the more prominent Ejects 
which have been related iii the preceding pages ; or in the lan- 
guage of Ascl^iades,of enabUng the Basis to operate ^Cito,'' 
'* TfJTO," et " JucuNDE.'' Quickly, Safely, and Pleasantiy* 
tiius 

I. The Basis, or Principal Medicine* 
(curare.) 

II* The Aojuvans ; that which assists and promotes its 
operation. 
(^* Ct/o.") 

III. The Corrigens ; that which corrects its operation. 

TV. The Constituens ; that which imparts an agreeable 

form. 
("Jtictmife.^) 
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These elements however are not all .necessarily present in 
every scientific formula, for many medicines do not require any 
addition to promote their operation, and the mild and tractable 
nature of others renders the addition of any corrective unne- 
cessary ; whilst many again are in themselves sufficiently ma- 
nageable, and do not thei-efore require the intermede of any 
vehicle or constituent. It also frequently occurs that one ele- 
ment is capable of fulfiUing two or more of the objects required; 
the Adjuvans for instance, may at the same time act as the 
CoRRioENS, or CoNSTiTUENS ; thus the addition of Soap to 
Aloes or Extract of Jalap mitigates their acrimony, and at the 
same time quickens their operation (80.) So dtgain J^Teutral 
Salts both quicken and correct the griping which attends the 
operation of resinous purgatives. The disposition of the 
key letters placed opposite to the elements of the following 
Formula, will furnish the practitioner with a farther elucidation 
of these principles, viz. 70, 71, 76, 77, 101, 102, 105, 135, &c. 
This coincidence, if possible, should be always attained, for it 
simplifies the formula, and by decreasing the bulk of the reme- 
dy, renders it less nauseous and more elegant.* 

This division also affords the best general rule for placing 
the ingredients of a formula in proper order, for the order • 
should correspond with that of the arrangement ; and those 
elements intended to act in unity should be marshalled toge- 
ther. The chemical and mechanical nature, however, of a 
medicinal substance will occasionally offer exceptions to any 
general rule ; thus the volatile ingredients should be those last 
added, and the constituent or vehicle should be placed next the 
particular element to which it is intended to impart conve- 
nience or efficacy of form, or a capability of mixing with Ae 
other ingredients, as may be seen in Formulae 69, 71, 127, 136, 
&c. If any substance require decoction or infusion, a question 
then arises, determinable only by a knowledge of its chemical 
composition, whether the remaining ingredients should be 
added previous to, during, or subsequent to that operation ; 
Formula 40, which is recommended by Pringle as a remedy in 
Typhus fever, may serve to exemplify this principle. The 
preparation of the ingredients is resolved into three distinct 
stages, and it is easy to discover that by any other arrangement 

* It appears from what has been stated under Section I. B. with respect to 
Diuretics, that some medicines not only asstH^ but actually dirxct the 
operation of the substances with which they may be associated, and that 
many remedies act in unison with those they are joined with ; thus Nilrt io 
conjunction. with S^ui// b diuretic ; in conjunction with Gutdacvant diapbo- 
relic> for these reasons I heditated whether I ought not to have added a fifth 
tuifstilwniy and restored the **Dirigtns" of ancient authors. 
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their several virtues could not be fully obtained, and secured 
from change. The Cinchona, for instance, yields its^ull pow- 
ers only by decoction, a process which would necessarily 
impair those of Serpentaria, connected as they are with an 
essenlial oil ; whilst the addition of the acid at any other stage 
of the process than that directed, would produce decon^KMr- 
tions in the vegetable substances ; and it is evident that were 
the l^irit of Cinnamon added previously, it would be entirely 
lost by vaporization. So in making Ihe Compound Decoctimi 
of Sarsaparilla, the Sassafras should be added after the ofl^er 
ingredients have undergone boiling. 

Compound Medicines have been divided into two Classes, 

viz. 

I. Officinal Phepabations, 

which are those ordered in the Pharmacopoeias, and kept ready 
prepared in the shops. No uniform class of medicines, 1k>w- 
ever, can answer the indications of every case, and hence the 
necessity of 

II. Magistral or Extemporaneous Formuljs. 

These are ctmstructed by the pra;ctitioner at the raoment| 
mud may be either arrangements altogether new, or oMcinal 
prepwrationi with additiims, or modifications. Too much 
iBtqportance cannot be assigned to the Art which thus enables 
tlie physician to adapt and graduate a powerful remedy to each 
particular case by a prompt and accurate prescription; without 
this knowledge, the practitioner of the nineteenth century, with 
all the collateral aid of modern science, will be as helpless in 
ibe chaibber of sickness as the physicians of ancient Egypt, 
who were obliged by the laws to follow, with servile exactnc^ 
the oBvarying mandates of their medical code* ExUmporan^* 
0U8 are also preferable to Ojffkinal Formula, whenever tha 
powers of the conipound are liable to deterioration from being 
kept; for examples, see Misiura Ferri composita^ Infusum 
Senna^ Liquor H^rargyri Oxy-muriaiis^ &c. 
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The Chemical and Pharmaceutical Errors, which hay 

HE committed in THE COMPOSITION OF EXTEMPORANEOUS 

Formula^ ARE referrible to the following Sources* 

1 ." — Substances are added together which are incapoBle of 
mixing J or^ of forming Compounds of uniform and 
suitable consistence. 

This may be termed an error in the Mechanism of the Pre- 
scription, and has been generally regarded as being more incon- 
venient than dangerous, more fatal to the credit of the Pre- 
scriber than to the case of the Patient ; the observations how- ' 
ever which are offered in this work, especially under the article 
Pilidoej must satisfy the practitioner that this error is more mis- 
chievous in its effects thein has been usually supposed; it is so 
palpable and self-evident in its nature, that it will be unneces- 
sary to illustrate it by more than one or two examples. Calo- 
mel^ for instance, has been ordered in an aqueous veMcle, and 
certain resinous tinctures have been directed in draughts, with- 
out the necessary intervention of mucilage : so again, an inter- 
mixture of substances has been formally ordered in powder that 
Possess the perverse property of becomii^ liquid by tritore 
see Pulveresy) and bodies have been prescribed in the form of 
pilk, whose conBistence"^ renders it impossible that they 8lK>uld 
preserve the globular form ; or else they have been so hard 
and insoluble, that they mi^t be fired throu^ a deal board^t 

11. — Substances are added together tohich mutually decom* 
pose each other ^ whence their ordinal . virtties are 
changed^ or destroyed. 

This is a more serious, but not a less frequent source of 
error ; it has heea already shown in this Analysis (IV. B) tiiat 
Hie judicious and scientific application of chemical science has 
iumished new and endless resources to the physician, by exalt- 
ing the efficacy and correcting the acrimony of established 

* Dr.Perciral in his Essays^ ingenaovsly exemplifies this error by sUtio|^ 
a case which occorred in his own practice. '* I ordered/' says he, ^ a com- 
bination of Camphor and Baisam of Copaiba in the form or piUs, bat the 
apothecary informed me that he wa^ unable to form them into a mass, since 
they liquefied like treacle." I may here observe that the addition of a small 
portion of the coagulated yolk of an egg, would have rendered the mixture 
practicable. 

t This would occur, if in making the PUuta Ferri Compositm^ we were to 
substitute the Liquor Potassts for the Soda'Sub^arbonat. 
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remedies, or by combioing inert aubstances so as to create new 
and powerful medicines. With equal truth and confidence it 
maybe asserted, that the abuse of ^ese means not only destroys 
the virtues of the most valuable articles in the Materia Medica, 
but that the mildest remedy may be t^us converted into an 
instrument df torture, and even of death. In a lecture deli- 
vere/d at Apothecaries^ Hall, Mr. Brande stilted that he bad 
seen a prescription in which tl^ blue^ or mercurial pill, wag 
orderea in conjunction with nitric acid, and that the patientwas 
brought to " death's door" from the formation of nitrate of 
mercury in his stomach ! I have myself lately seen a Recipe^ 
professing tot afford a preparation similar to the '^ Black Drop^^^ 
and which directed a mixture of a Tincture of Opium, made 
with rectified spirit, with Mtric Acid; 4n this case, it may be 
very safely inferred that the author was not only ignorant of 
the chemical habitudes of these bodies, but that he never per- 
formed the experiment in question, or he would have learnt 
from dire experience, that in consequence of the rapid evolution 
of nitric ether, the contents of the phial will explode with vio- 
lence, to the imminent hazard of the operator's eyesight. 
During the course of my professional practice I have witnessed 
more than an ordinary share of consumptive cases, and I can 
confidently state that in the treatment of Haemopthysis, the 
styptic properties of super- acetate of lead are, entirely invaU- 
dated by combination with Alum, or by its exhibition being 
accompanied with that of the acidulated infusion of roses, or 
with small doses of sulphate of magnesia ; and yet, I would 
ask, whether this practice is not usual and general ?, The prac- 
titioner, however, cannot be too often remmded that he is not 
to reject a remedy whose value has been ascertained by expe- 
rience, merely because it apj^ears io be unchemical : the 
popular and ceiiaitily useful pill, consisting of calomel, rhu- 
barb, and soap, may be adduced as an example of this kind. 
Of the Mistura Ferri Composita, I will only say that it i$ a naost 
valuable combination ; and whether it be the product of acci- 
dent, or the result of philodophical induction, it equally 
deserves a. distinguished place in our list of tonic remedies; but 
it cannot be denied that many of our esteemed arrangements, 
which are in apparent contradiction to all the laws of compo- 
sition, owe their efficacy to the operation of affinities altogether 
blind and fortuitous. 

It has been observed that the practice of combining certain 
vegetable tonics with lime water, although very common, is in 
cases where we are desirous to obtain uieir astringent effects, 
of very doubtful propriety ; ior the fact is, that Tannin forms 



wifli tbe tlkmlias and alkaliiie earthsyxompounds that are net 
soluble in water,* and winch are therrfore probably ineffica- 
€1008. It may periiaps be said that such an argument cannot 
avail, because if the astringeut matter be even introduced into 
the stomach in its purest fonn, it will immediately form an 
insoluble compound on its contact with gelatine*^ We know 
so little of ibe laws of gastric chemistry^ that it is difficult to 
learn what changes take place in the ammal laboratoiy, {Seep* 
79,) buf it would seem probable that tbe powers of Hbe sto- 
mach rather consist in decomposing tiie ingesta into simpler 
forms, tbsn in complicating them by favouring new combma- 
tions^ besides which, if such a compound were formed, it 
would be subsequently decomposed in transitu $ for the expe* 
riments of Sir H. Davy show that vegetable astringent matter 
passes through the body unchained, {page 110.) 

It is impossible to furnish any general rule that may enaUe 
the practitioner to avoid mixing together substances which are 
incompatible with each other ; a knowledge of their chemical 
habitudes must in every case direct him, and these are enume- 
rated in the second part of this work, under the histoir of each 
medicinal substance. The physician, however, will find it 
Qseful to retain in his remembrance the simple and beautiful 
law which has been so ably developed by the eminent autiiCHr 
of the " SxATiftUE Chimique,'' that whenever two salts m a 
Btate of solution are brought together j which contain^ within 
themselves^ elements capable of producing a soluble andinsoluble 
salty a decomposition must necessarily arise 4 he illustrates this 
law by the example ofj^trate of Stiver, and Muriate of Potass, 
whose elements are capable of forming within themselves a 
fioluUe salt, Nitrate of Potass, and an insohible salt. Muriate 
rf Silver. It deserves also to be remembered, that a table of 
chemical affinity will not upon all occasions prove to the 
medical practitioner an unerrii^ pilot; in those cases, for 
instance, where 9l super or sub Salt is readily formed, a sub* 

* Thii fact htsbcieii Tery saUefactority proTed by the faihire of tbe pnicti* 
Heal adenptf wbieb ware made by Dr, Maebridt of Dublin, to ^improve the 
art of tannine leather by the ate of lAtne-waitr, instead of plain water, which 
ht conceiTed woold eitract the virtues of Oak Bark more completely. The 
reader who is desirous of a more detailed account of this plan must refer to 
PhO, Tram. Vol. Uiill. Part 1, Art 8. 

f We trust these obaenrations will not create any alarm in the Citizen ; 
Im may very safely continue the laudable practice of regaling himself and 
frieadfl with a cup of strong tea, in spite ot the Turtle soup they may hare 
taken, and that too without the least danger of coiiTerting their stcMnaehs 
fnto tanneries, or their food into leather. 

% For a highly ingenious^ and Important extension of these viewt) tee 
4fiNiJform«. (Note.) 
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stance less weakly attracted by another than a thirds will iome^ 
times precipitate this third from its combination with the second^ 
flius, in the production of Mtricacid, we decompose the Nitrate 
of Potass^ by virtue of the superior affinity of Ae Sulphuric 
add for its base, the nitric acid is accordingly disengaged, and 
a Sulphate of Potass remains in the retort ; now, paradoxical 
as it may appear, if nitric acid be poured upon the Sulphate of 
Potass^ a quantity of nitre will be reproduced, in consequence 
of the saturation of a portion of the base, in such a proportion 
as to enable the remaining atoms to form a Bisulphate of t otass. 
In the same manner t]|e Tartrate of Potass (ISoluble Tartar,) 
is, contrary to the usual affinities, decomposed by all sub-acid 
vegetables^ which neutralize a portion of the base, and convert 
it into the Bi-tartrate of Potass^ {Cream of Tartar,) the same 
effect is even produced by Carbonic acid. 

There are besides certain cases wherein Triple Salts ar6 
produced, which afford apparent exceptions to the usual, affi- 
nities of the bodies involved in the combination ; we have a 
very good illustration of this truth in the decomposition of tiie 
Uauor Ammoni(B Acefatis by Magnesia ; if the practitioner 
refers to a table of affinities, he will perceive that Acetnacid 
has a greater attraction for ammonia than for MagneHa ; but if 
upon mis assurance he were to administer these bodies toge- 
ther, he, or his patient, would soon discover that ammonia b 
developed with considerable pungency ; now in this case the 
Magnesia forms a triple acetate with one part of the ammonia, 
and consequently sets the remainder at liberty. 

III. — TTie Methods directed for the preparation of the 
Ingredients are either inadequate to the accom- 
plishment of the object^ or they change j and des- 
troy the efficacy of the Substances. 

The observations already offered upon Formula 40 will 
sufficiently explain the nature of the various errors compre- 
hended under this head : so, again, if the virtues of a plant 
reside in essential oils^ which are easily volatilized, or in 
extractive matter^ which readily becomes oxidized. Decoction 
must necessarily destroy its efficacy ; a strikitig example of 

. * M. IHve, an apothecary of Mont de Maraon, has lately annoiineed that 
a carrentof carbonic acid, when passed throash a solution of Tartrate of 
PoUu$, partly deeompOBes it, and be ascribes to tie same agent the production 
of the Bi4arirate in the joiee of the grape daring its fermentation ; accordingly 
by miiing neatral tartrate with fermentable materials, we shall produce 
Cremn af Tartar in the fermented liqaor. Jmirnal de Pharm, Octab. 1821« p. 
487. 
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this tact is presented us in the historj of the Laurel and Bitter 
Almond: the poisonous influence of the essential oil and 
distilled water of these vegetable substances is well known, 
but their watery extracts are perfectly innocuous. A still more 
familiar example is to be found in the onion, or in garlic, which 
by simple coction is deprived of all its acrimonious Qualities. 
On the ottier hand, an error equally injurious would be com- 
mitted, by directing a simple infusion of a vegetable, whose 
medicinal properties depended upon resino-mucilaginous prin- 
ciples. Orfila found that an extract of Hemlock, prepared by 
boiling the dried powder in water, anc^evaporating the decoc- 
tion, was entirely destitute of activity. See Decocta^ Infusq^ 
Extracta. 

An instance of the baneful effects which may arise from an 
erroneous method of preparation happened some time ago to 
&11 under my immediate notice and care ; it was in preparing 
an infusion of the root of the Feratrum with Opium, as directed 
by Mr. James Moore, when the dispenser ignorantly substi- 
tuted a spirituous for a vinous mejistruum. 

A very common error may be here noticed, which is that of 
prescribi^ a substance in such a form, as not to be acted upon 
with any effect by the solvent ; as an example it may be stated, 
that in preparing an infusion of Juniper Berries^ unless pains 
be taken by strong contusion to break the seeds, it will contain 
but little power as a medicine. 

The unbruised seeds of mustard were commended by Dr. 
Mead* in Ascites, and by Bergius in Intermittents; Dr. Cullen, 
however, has very properly observed, that the seeds given in 
the above manner are never broken down, or dissolved in the 
stomach, but pass away entire by stool, and cannot, therefore, 
occasion any beneficial result. 

It is unneccessary to multiply examples in proof of the 
numerous errors into which a physician must unavoidably fall 
who presumes to compose prescriptions without a knowledge 
of the chemical habitudes of the different substances which he 
combines. The file of every apothecary would furnish a 
volume of instances, where the ingredients of tlie prescription 
are fighting t(^ether in the dark, or at least, are so adverse to 
each other, as to constitute a most incongruous and chaotic 
mass. • 

** In ooe remarkable case related by this Physician, the operation of the 
unbruised mustard-seed is stated to have been promoted by combining it wUk 
a decoction of Broomtopt. Query. Was not the atyonct in this case the 
only efficient part of the remedy ? 
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** Obstabat aliis ali^d : quia corpore in uho 

Frieda pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere, habentia pondus.^' 

Ovid Melanwrph. lib. 1. 19. 

The Doses of Mepicinal Substances are specific with 
respect to each, and can therefore be only learnt from expe- 
rience ; the young and eager practitioner, however, is too often 
betrayed into the error of supposing that die powers of a 
remedy always increase in an equal ratio with its dose, whereas 
the dose alone very often determines its specific action^ 
" Jtfcrficmes," says Linnaeus, " differ from poisons^ not in their 
nature, but their dose,'^'* which is but a pars^phrase of the well- 
known aphorism of Phny, " Ubi virus, ibi DiV^iw."* — So that 
food, remedies, and poisons, may be said to branch into each 
other by indefinable gradations : Five grains of Camphor act. 
as a mild sedative, and slight diaphoretic, but twenty grains 
induce nausea, and act as a stimulant; so again, Opium, in too 
large doses, instead of promoting, prevents sleep, and rather 
stimulates the bowels, th^ acts as a narcotic* Two ounces of 
any neutral salt are apt to be emetic, one ounce even of Mum 
to be cathartic, and two drachms to be refrigerant; in like 
» manner, the preparations of Antimony either vomit, purge, or 
sweat, according to the quantity exhibited. 

Would it not appear that powerful doses rather produce a 
local than general effect ? Experience seems to prove in this 
respect, tl^t the effect of an internal application is similar to 
that of an external impression ; if violent, it affects the part 
only,as pinching does that of the skin, whereas titillation, which 
may be said to differ only from the former in degree, acts upon 
tiie whole system, and occasions itching and laughter, and if 
long continued, nf eakness, sickness, vomiting, and convulsions ; 
in like manner, Digitalis^ if given in large doses, acts imme- 
diately upon the stomach or bowels, becoming emetic and 
cathartic, but in smaller proportions it produces a Genebal 

* The word " Vtntnumy' was employed by the ancients to signify both a 
yottofi and a mtdietne ; in the former of these acceptations it is used by Virgil 
11 the following passage. , 

■ *' PicuB tquum domitoTf fuem cMpta eupidine eor^unx 
^urta pareustum virga, versumqut yenei^is, 
FtcU avem Circe^ tpartitque coloribut alas.' 



wCnetd, Lib. ni. 



In the latter sense it is used by Pl&utui — 

<< Qifta forbUione/aciam ego U hodie mea 
Itenif lit Medea Peliam eoneoxit tenem, 
Quern medieameniitj et tui* vENENts dicitur 
Fetmt rurtut ex une adoleteentulvm 
Jtemegottfadam." 
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effect, increaftiiig all the excretions, especially tfmt of ume^ 
I am weU satisfied that the regulation of the dose of & medi* 
cine is even more important than it is usually supposed to be. 
Substances perfectly inert and useless in one dose^ wkiy prove m 
another active ana valuahle. Hence may be explamed &e 
great efficacy of many mineral waters, whilst the iogredients 
which impart activity to them are found comparatively inert, 
when they become tiie elementsof an artificial combination; and 
hence probably the failure of many alterative medicines, wbea 
no olberrational cause can be assigned for it. We need not seek 
fiur for an example of the very different and. opposite effects 
which the same substance can produce in different doses ; the 
m>eration of Common Sail is fkmiliar to us all; Sir John 
rringle has shown that in quantities such as we usually take 
with our food, its action is h^hly septic, softening and resolviag 
all meat to which it is applied^ whereas in larger quantities it 
actually preserves such substances from putrefaction, and 
therefore, when so taken, instead of promoting, destroys 
digestion. 

It k moreover probable that medicinal, Vke nutritive sidn 
stances, are more readily absorbed into the circulating system 
when presented in small quantities, tiian when applied in mora 
considerable proportions. It is upon this principle that a large 
quantity of food, taken seldom, does not &tten so much as 
smaller quantities at shorter intervals, as is exemplified in the 
universal good condition of cooks and their attendants. It is 
not pressing the principle of analogy too far to suppose that 
the action of alteratives^ which require to be absorbed, may be 
more effectually answered by similar nmnagement, that is, ig 
exhibiting small doses at short intervals* 

The operation of medicines is influenced by certain general 
-circumstances, which should be also kept in mind when wc 
apportion their dose ; e. g. Age — Sex-^Temperambnt— 
Strength or the Patient — Habvt — Diet — Profession- 
Climate— tDuration OF THE Disease — State of the 
Stomach — Idiosyncrasy — and The Variable Activity of 
THE Medicinal Substance. 

. Women generally require nnaller doses than men. - Habit, 
or tiie protnicted use of a medicine, generally diminishes its 

5»ower, altbou^ certain cathartics appear to offer an exception^ 
brwhenlong continued, tiieir activi^ is proportionaHy increas- 
ed, as is weU known to every person who is fcuniHar with tiie 
operation of tiie Cheltenham waters. Emetics also frequently 
beciMne more powerful by repetkion ; but this is probeibly the 
effect of the muid ; for aft^ the frj^uent use of such a remedy. 
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the mere si^t of it, or even conversatidn relative to it, will 
excite nausea. 

In apportioning the dose of a very actiye medicine, it is of 
the greatest moment to determine therelative decrees of power 
between the system and the remedy, and to know to what 
extent the latter is Ukeiy to be carried, consonantly with 
the powers of life to resist it ; thus, after a patient has been 
exhausted by protracted and severe suflFering and watching, a 
dose different to one at the commencement of the disease is 
requisite. The importance of this precept is impressed upon 
my mind, from having witnessed, in the course of my practice, 
several instances of the mischief which has arisen from a want 
of attention to it ; that dises^e naaterially influences the condi- 
tion of the body, and its susceptibiUty to remedial impressions 
has been already demonstrated. Emetics act very readily in 
febrile affections, while in those of the Neuroses* Aey produce, 
their effects with difficulty. 

Before we quit the subject of Dose, it may be necessary to 
observe, that there are many remedies that do not act with 
sreaterviolence ina lai^ dose than in one comparatively small; 
gfecacuan, for instance, is more certain in its operation, but not 
more violent, when given in a lai^e quantity ; the same may 
be said of Aloes^ and several other medicines. 

The Variable Activity of a Medicine should also be 
appreciated, and perhaps the practitioner would act cau- 
tiously if he were to reduce the dose, should it be a very 
considerable one, whenever a fresh parcel of the medicine ia 
commenced, especially of die powders of active v^etables 
liable to deterioration from being kept, as those of Digita* 

The Time or the Day at which remedies should be admi- 
mstered deserves likewise some attention. Evacuating Medi-f 
dnes ou^t to be exhibited late at night, pr early in the morning. 
It would seem that during sleep, the bowels are not so irritable, 
and consequently not so easily acted upon, which allows time 
for the full solution of the substance ; the same observation 
applies to Alterative and other medicines which are liable to 
suffer from a vexatious irritability of the bowels; it is. on this 
account eligible to exhibit Gvaiacum^ Pilula Hydrargyria &c. 
when they are not intended to puige, at bed-time. On the 
other hand, where the effects of a remedy are likely to be lost 
by perspiration, as is the case with Diuretics^ many of which 
are by external heat changed into Diaphoretics j it may become 

^ See the dbsertatioo oa the operation of EmtHc9f pege 112. 
Vol* I, 29 
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a question with the judicious practitioner whether he cannot 
ielect some more favourable period for their exhibition. 

In fevers, it is of importance to consult in all respects the 
quiet and comfort of the patient ; Dr. Hamilton, therefore, in 
his valuable work on Purgatives, very judiciously observes, that 
on this account, the exhibition of purgative medicines should 
be so timed, that their eflfects may be expected during the day. 

In some cases, the time of administering a remedy must be 
regulated by the stage of the disease ; thus, in fevers, a dose of 
opium will either increase the heat of the body, augment thirst 
and restlessness, or occasion tranquillity and sleep, accordii^ 
to the temperature of the body at the time of its administra- 
tion ; for this reason Dr. Currie advises us not to give the 
evening dose *of Opium in Typhoid fevers, till very late, or 
about one or two o^clock in the morning, when the heat is 
subsiding, and moisture is coming on. £metics administered 
for the cure of the slighter cases of Pyrexia should be given in 
the evening, as their operation leaves a tendency to sleep and 
diaphoresis, which it is useful to promote. Remedies that 
require to be absorbed will probably be more efficient in the 
morning after sleep ; the ola custom of giving medicines on a 
moming/a^/tng, is not quite so absurd as some modem practi^ 
tioners have been led to suppose^ 

The Intervals between bach Dose must be n^ulated by 
the nature of the remedy, and that of Ae objects which it is in- 
tended to fulfil, and whettier it be desirable or not that the lat* 
ter dose should support' the effects of the preceding one, or 
whether there be any fear of a reaction or collapse taking place 
after the effect of one dose has subsided, unless immediately 
repeated ; thus the effects of difiusible stimulants, Buch as 
ammonia and aether, are very evanescent, they should therefore 
be repeated at short intervals ; the same may be said of 
Diaphoretics^ especially ttie lenient ones ; we ought not to 
allow the period between the doses to be so remote as to 
occasion any striking abatement in the impression : so Opium, 
where its primary and stimulant operation is required, as in 
diseases of debility, such as fever&( of the typhoid type, should 
be given in small doses at short intervals, so t^t it may 
enkindle and sustain a uniform and regular state of excitement: 
but where the object is to mitigate pain, allay irritation, and 
produce sleep, it ought to be exhibited in full doses, at distant 
mtervals. There is a caution also which it is very necessaiy 
to impress upon the practitioner, respecting the power which 
gome jnedicines possess of accumulating in ttie system ; this is 
notorious with r^rd to Lead and Mercuryi and probably witii 
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the preparations of Arsenic, and some other metallic com- 
pounds. Dr. Withering has observed, that the repetition of 
small doses of Digitalisy at short intervals, till it produces a 
sensible effect, is an unsafe practice, since adangerous accumu- 
lation will frequently take place before any signals of forbear- 
ance present themselves. I have already alluded to the pos- 
sibility of mercurial accumulation, and its developement at a 
remote period. 

Constitutional Peculiarities, or Idiosyncrasies, will 
sometimes render the operation of the mildest medicine 
poisonous. " Virum novi^^^ says Gaubius, ''qmcumfattaim 
lapidum cancrorum ptdvisculum ifig^ssit^ vix mitius affiritur 
quam alii ab Arsenico*^^ I have seen a general Erysipelas 
follow the application of a blister, and tormina of the bowels, 
no less severe than those produced by the ingestion oi Arsenic, 
attend the operation of purgatives composed of Senna ! In 
some constitutions Antimony has^ been known to produce a 
ptyalism ; Dr. James assured Sir George Baker that he knew 
six instances of Lt, although the patients thus affected had 
neither their teeth loosened, nor their breath made offensive* 
The peculiar susceptibility of certain individuals to the effects 
of particular plants is also very singular : Murray relates that 
unpleasant symptoms have been experienced by merely keeping 
Aconite for some time in the hand or on the bosom. I am 
acquainted with two persons in whom the odour of Ipecacuan 
always produces a most distressii^ dyspnaea : there are some 
idiosyncrasies so singular and incredible, that nothing but 
unimpeachable testimony could sanction our belief in their 
existence. Schenkius relates a case in which the general law 
of astringents and cathartics was always reversed. Donatus 
tells us of a boy whose jaws swelled, whose face broke out in 
spots, and whose lips frothed, whenever he ate an e^. Edu- 
cation and early habits certainly establish very extraordinary 
peculiarities in different countries with respect to various 
objects of diet and luxury: what shall we say of the refinement 
of the Ancients, who regarded the flavour of the CStron witii 
disgust, while the odour of putrid fish was deemed by them 
so exquisite, that they carried it about in caskets of onyx as a 
favourite perfume ! 

The popular scheme of Gaubius for graduating ttie doses of 
medicine to different ages, which was pubUshed m the former 
editions of this work, is now omitted, as beii^ less easy of 
application, than the following simple formula by Dr. Youngs 
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RULE. 



For children under twelve years ^ the doses of most Medicines 
must be diminished in the proportion of the Age to the Age 
increased by 12, 

thus at two years to \ — \vl. 
2 1 

2+12 = 7 

At 21 tfie full dose may be given. 

Every general rule however respecting the doses of medi- 
cines will have exceptions. Thus children will bear lai^er 
doses of Calomel than even adults, and many medicines which 
do not affect adults, although exhibited in considerable quanti- 
ties, prove injurious even in small doses to children.* 



ON THE PARTICULAR FORMS OF REMEDIES, AND THE GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH TH|:iR CONSTRUCTION AND ADMI- 
NISTRATION ARE TO BE REGULATED. 

SOLID FORMS. 

PULVERES. Powders. 

The form of powder is in many cases the most efficient and 
eligible mode in which a medicinal substance can be exhibited, 
more especially upder the following circumstances. 

1. Simple Powders. 

1. Whenever a remedy requires the comUnation ci all, or 
most of its prioiciples, to ^ensure its full effects, as BarAj Ipeea- 
cuan^ Jalap^ ^c. 

2. Where medicinal bodies are insoluble, and indisposed to 
undergo those essiential changes, in transitu^ which render 

* The Mecbanical Physicians attempted to adjust the doses of medicines 
according to the constitution, by a mathematical rule ; thus they say, *< the 
doBeoBFt iu the iquare* of tht CanttUuHon.** And in the EcRnburgb Medital 
Essays, there is actui^ty a formal attempt to correct the errors of this rule. 
See *' Jin Etsay tou>ard$ asetrtaimt^ the doses ofvomUing and purging Medicines, 
by Dr. Cbaelss B4LG0T> iPhysicittnai Peterborwgh. Vol. 1. 167. 
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tfiem operative ; for it must be remembered that by minute 
division, every particle is presented to the stomach in a state 
of activity, being more immediately exposed to the solvent or 
decomposing powers of that organ* 

3. Where the mechanical condition of the substance is such 
as to occasion irritation* of the stomach, as the Sulphuretvm 
Antimimii^i or in external apphcation^ to produce an improper 
effect upon the skin, as Hydrargyri niinco'oxydunu 

The degree of fineness to which substances should be 
reduced by pulverization, in order to obtain their utmost effi* 
cacy, is an important question. The impalpable form appears 
to be extremely injurious to some bodies, as to cinchona, rhu* 
harb^ guaiacum, and to certain aromatics, in consequence of an 
essential part of their substance being dissipated, or chemically 
changed by the operation ; Fabbroni, for instance, found by 
experiment that cinchona jrielded a much latter proportion of 
soluble extractive, when only coarsely powdered. I think it 
may be laid down as a general rule, that extreme pulverization 
assists the operation of all substances tbhose active principles art 
not easily soluble , and of compound powders whose ingredients 
require, for their activity^ an intimate intermixture ; whilst it 
certainly injures^ if not destroys"^ the virtues of those which con» 
tain as thetr active constituents^ a volatile principle eerily dissi*^ 
patedj or extractive matter which is readily oxidized* 

2. Compound Powders, 
The disintegration of a substance is much accelerated and 
extended by the addition of other materials ; hence the phar^ 
maceutical aphorism of Gaubius, " Celerior atguefat ilior sue* 
cedai composita, quam simplex pulverisatio*'^^ Thus several 
refractory vegetable bodies, as myrrh, gamboge, ^c are easily 
reduced by triturating them with sugar or a hard gum ; and 
some gum resins, as assafatida or scammonyj by the addition 
of a few drops of almond oil ; upon the same principle the 
Pharmacopoeia directs the trituration of aloes with clean 
white sand, in the process for preparing Vinvm Aloes^ to facili- 
tate pulverization and to prevent the particles of aloes, when 
moistened by the liquid, from running together into masses ; 
some dispensers very judiciously adopt the same mechanical 
expedient in makine a tincture of myrrh ; so again, m ordering 
a watery infusion of opium, it will be judicious to advise the 

* Camphori unless it be presented to the stomach in a state of minute 
cUvisioh, is liable to occasion nest and uneasinesi in that organ. FothergilVi 
Med, (^$erv. vol. i. p. 43SL 
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previous trituration of the opium with some hard and insoluUe 
substance, as directed in the PtUvis Comu Usti cum Opioj 
otherwise its particles will adhere witl^tenacity, amd the water 
be accordingly unable to exert a solvent operation upon its 
substance. It is equally evident that in the construction of 
compound medicinal powders, the addition of an inert ingre- 
dient, which the mere chemist might condemn and discard as 
useless, not unfrequently acts a very important part in the 
combination, owing to its effects in dividing and comminuting 
tiie more active constituents : the sulphate ofpoUiss in Dover's 
powder acts merelv in dividing and> minting more intipiately 
the particles of opium and ipecacuan : the phosphate of lime 
appears to act in the same mechanical manner in the Antimo- 
nial Powder ; so again, in the Pidvis Contrajerva compositus^ 
the prepared oyster-shells may be a necessary ingredient ; in 
ihe ^ Puhis Jaiapm compositus of the Edinbui^h college, the 
cream of tartar greatly increases the activity of the jalap, by 
breaking down its substance and dividing its particles ; and 
Van Swieten observes that the operation of this resinous pur- 
gative is improved by bruising it with sugar^ and adding, some 
aromatic. The old combination of Pulvis Htlveiii .consisted 
of alum and dragon's blood, and there, can be no doubt but 
that the effect of this latter ingredient, which has been often 
ridiculed, was to retard the solution ojf alum in the stomach, 
in consequence of which the preparation was likely to produce 
less inconvenience, and could therefore be administered in 
larger doses ; the Edinbuigh college has substituted gum Kino 
in their Pidvis Aluminis compositus, which may have the same 
effect in modifying the solubility of the alum.* 

In rubbing together difierent substances, it is necessary to 
remember mat 9iere are many saline bodies, which in the dry 
state become moist, and even liquid, by triture with each other, 
and that they are consequently suspeptible of mutual decom- 
position. This change is effected by the action of water, 
derived from the following sources. 

1 . From the water of crystallization* This always operates 
when the proportion con^ned in the original ingredients is 
greater than diat which the products can dispose of; that. is 

* In aom^ cases the subject to be pulverked has been previoasly eiposed' 
to heat, but the doubtful influence of exalted temperature upon vegetable 
bodies, ought to afford us a lesson of eitreme caution ; the astringencv of the 
stalks of the Artichoke is entirely destroyed by being gently heated in an 
oven, for after this operation they no longer strike a black colour with the 
salts of iron : another example is afforded us in the effects of heat upon 
Starch, which is thus changed into a species of gum that does not produce a 
blue colour with Iodine* 
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to say, whenever the capacity of the new compound for water 
is less than that of the original in^^dients. By previously 
driving off this water by heat, we shall of course avoid such a 
source of solution, and no liquefaction can ensue. Thus, if 
recently burnt quickhme be triturated with calomel, the result- 
ing mixture will be white, showing that no decomposition can 
have arisen, but add u few drops of water, and it instantly 
assumes a dark aspect. If crystallized sulphate of copper be 
triturated with super-acetate of lead, the resulting mixture 
will assume a fine green colour, but if the sulphate of copper 
be previously heated, and its water of crystallization driven 
off, no change of colour will be produced : if for super-acetate 
of lead we substitute muriate of lime, and the sulphate of cop- 

Eer be cfysiallized^ we shall obtain a result of a yellow colour, 
Ut if the sulphate of copper be anhydrous^ the product will 
be colourless, becoming however instantly yellow, like the 
former, on the addition of a drop of water ; and on a fur&er 
addition of this fluid, the yellow product in both instances will 
be rendered blue, which proves diat a chemical decomposition 
has taken place, and that a muriate of copper has resulted ; 
for this salt is rendered yellow by a small, and blue by a larger 
proportion of water. The Cvprum Arrimoniatum presents 
another illustration, for the ingredieRts^ when rubbed tc^ether, 
become extremely moist, and undei^o a chemical decomposi- 
tion. Certain resinous bodies also, as myrrh^ become liquid 
by triture with alkaline salts, in which case the resin and 
aUiali form a soluble compound, which the water of crystalli- 
zation, thus set at Uberty, instantly dissolves. 

3. Prom aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. The water of 
the atmosphere does not act upon these occasions, unless it be 
first attracted and absorbed by one of die triturated bodies ; 
e^ g. if super-acetate of lead and recently burnt alum be tritu- 
rated together, no change will be produced ; but, if the burnt 
alum be previously exposed for a short time to the atmosphere, 
these bodies will in that case become liquid. 

The physician, without this chemical knowle<%e, will be 
often betrayed into the most ridiculous blunders, an instance of 
which very lately came to my knowledge in a prescription for 
tile relief of cardialgia and constipation, in the case of dys- 
pepsia; it directed sulphate of Soda and carbonate of potass^ 
m the form of a powaer, but the fiat of the physician, upon 
tiiis occasion, only served to excite the ridicule of the dispen- 
ser, who soon discovered that the ingredients in his mortar 
dissolved into a liquid. 
During the eibioitioQ of powders containing insoluble mat- 
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ter, it 18 always important to maiotain a regularity in the ahrine 
excretions, or an accumulation may take place attended ^th 
yery distressing symptoms. Dn Fotheigill relates a case ai 
this kind which succeeded the use of powdered bark; and Mr. 
Brande bas communicated a similar instance of mechanical 
obstruction, produced by the habitual use of magnesia. 1 could 
also add, if it were necessary, some striking facts of a similar 
tendency, which occuired from eating bread that had been 
adulterated with pulverized felspar. The precaution seems 
more particularly necessary in the case of children, whose 
bowels are very impatient of extraneous and insoluble con* 
tents.* The dose of a powder ou^t not to exceed ^ ; and, 
mhen taken, should be diffused in water, wine, or any other 
convenient liquid ; resinous and metalUc powders require a 
fliick and consistent vehicle, as syrup or honey, since they 
subside from those which are more fluid. 

PILULiE. Pills. 

These are masses of a consistaice sufficient to preserve the 
globular form, and yet not so hard as to be of too difficult 
solution in the stomiach. The suM^cti^rs some extremely 
interesting points of inquiry. The following general rales win 
enable the practitioner to select those substances to which the 
form of pill is adapted, and to reject tiiose to whidi it is not 
suitable, as well as to direct, extemporaneoml^^ the most effi« 
cient mode of preparaticm. 

1. The Selection OF Substances* 

!• &iiUible Substances are, 1, All remedies which operate io 
amail doses, as Metallic Salts; and 2, Those which are designed 
to act slowly and gradually, as certain Alterative Medicinesj^ 
3, which are too easily soluble when exhibited in other formsi 
as Gamboge^ &c. 4, Substances which are not intended to act 
until they reach the larger intestines, as in pills for habitual 
costiveness ; see Aloes. 5, Bodies wturae specific gravities aie 

^ It is parhaps not geaerally Jmewn, that the sttgaredplumt sold to childrea 
consist very frequently of Piaster of Paris ; the introduction of such a sub- 
stance into the intestines may often prove a soiurce of mischief. I also under- 
stand, that it is no uncmnmon fraud to adulterate biscuits with the same rabr 
stance. I ooofesi I felt a great indkiation to agfoae the practice, lately tag- ^ 
|;ested, of improving bad flour by the ad^dition of Magnesia; I object to the 
mtroduction of any foreign and insoluble substance into our daily bread, and I 
am sati^&ed that the result of medical e^peri«iioe wiU sanction sach aa ^^to^ 
-tiofl^ 
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too considerable to allow their suspension in aqueous vehicles. 
Efflorescent, salts may also be exhibited in this form, but they 
ou^t to be first deprived of their water of crystallization, or 
the pills composed of them will crumble into powder as ttiey 
dry. 

2. Unsuitable Substances are, 1, Those which operate only in 
lai^e doses. 2, Which deUquesce. 3, Whose consistence is 
such as to require a very large proportion of dry powders to 
afford them a suitable tenacity, as oils., balsams, &cc. 4, Sub- 
stances that are so extremely insoluble, that when exhibited in 
a solid form they pass through the canal unaltered, as certain 
extracts. 

Many remedies which are incompatible with each other in 
solution, may be combined in pills, unless indeed their medici- 
nal powers are adverse or inconsistent, or their divellent affi- 
nities sufficientiy powerful to overcome their state of aggre- 
gation* 

II. Their Formation into Masses. 

This is a subject of far greater importance than is usually 
assigned to it, as will be more fully explained in the sequel. 

1. Many substances, as vegetable extracts^ may be fonned 
into ^ills without any addition ; others, as gum resins, become 
sufficientiy soft by being beaten, or by the addition of a drop 
or two of spirit, or liquor potassa. Some dry substances react 
upon each other, and produce, without the addition of any 
foreign matter, soft and appropriate masses. The Pilula Ferri 
Composite of our Pharmacopoeia afford a veiy striking example 
of this peculiar change of consistence, which tiie mutual reac- 
tion of the ingredients produces by simple triture. The 
PUulm Aloes CompoHtcB offer another instance ; for the extract 
of gentian, upon oeing triturated with aloes, produces a very 
soft mass, so that the addition of a syrup, as directed by the 
Pharmacopoeia, is quite unnecessary. See Form : 13. 

3. Many substances are, in themselves, so untractable, that 
tiie addition of some matter foreign to the active ingredient^) 
is absolutely essential for imparting convenience of form. It 
b generally considered that very little skill and judgment is 
required in the selection of such a substance, provided it ^ao 
fulfil the mechanical intention just alluded to — tbe fact how- 
ever is, that ike medicinal power of the pill tmiy be materially 
controlled, modified^ or even subverted^ b^ the mode in whim 
it is formed into a mass. Where the active element of a pill 
in likely to be ixDproyed by minute division; a gummy or resin* 

Vol, h 90 
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ous constituent may be usefuU j selected ; under the history 
of Aloes, I have alluded to a popular pill, known Ixj the name 
of the dinner-pill^ in which case the mastiche divides the parti* 
cles of the aloes, and modifies the sohibilitv of the mass. The 
Pilula Opii of the former Pharmacopoeia of London, consisted 
of equal proportions of opium and extract of liquorice, and 
the mass was so insoluble that its effects were extremely uncer* 
tain and precarious; in the present edition, soap has been verj 
judiciously substituted ; but in certain cases where we wish to 
protract the influence of opium, or that of any other active 
body, so as not to obtain its full effects at once, we may veiy 
advantageously modify its solubility, by combining it wifli a 
gum resin or some substance which will have the effect of 
retarding its solution in the stomach. Thtpilula e Styrace of 
ihe Dublin collie, presents itself as an efficient example of 
tiiis species of pharmaceutical address; see also Form. 10, 11, 
12. I am well acquainted with many formulse whose utility 
has been sanctioned by experience, and 1 have no hesitation in 
believing that their salutary mode o( operation would receive 
a plausible explanation from this simple law of combination. 
Dr. Young has very justly stated in his Medical Literature,'^ 
that the balsam of copaiba envelc^es metalliosalts, so as toles* 
sen their activity; he says that the sub-carbonate of iron, made 
into pills with copaiba, was given for some wedcs without any 
apparent effect ; and that a few hours after theisame quantity 
had been given, with gum only, the faeces were perfectiy Mack* 
I do not blow a more striking and instructive proof of the 
mfluence of a glutinous or viscid constituent, in wrappii^ up a 
metatfic salt, and defending the stomach finom its action, tiuin is 

$ resented in the case published by the medical attendant Mr* 
tarshaH, in consequence of tiie attempt of Eliz. Penning to 
poison the family of Mr. Turner of Chancery-lane by arsemc, 
which she providentially administered in a heavy yeast damp- 
fing. Soap is very frequently used for the formation of pill« 
masses, and it is an excellent constituent for substances likely 
to be injured by meeting with an acid in the prima vub ; many 
tesinous bodies may also be reduced to a proper consistence 
by soap, although in prescribing it, its levity should be attended 
to, or otiierwise the pills will be too bulky ; in general it will 
coiiibine with an equal portion of any resinous powder, at 
Rhvbinrby Jalop^ &c. ; it is of coiirse ineKdble where tbe sub* 
stances are decdwjposed by alkaUes, as intriarized Anfimimg } 

* f shall atiflmyself <$f Uiepr^ieiitDpportBaitjr to rMomniead Ak work 
ioUieperuislof «TeryitQdefitwhtt is ambkiottf to beo^ae ac^iiMirted witti 
the Literature of his profession. 
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filis last precaution will also apply to aromatic confection as a 
vehicle, on account of the carbonate of lime contained in it. 
The Conserve of Roses has the advantage of retaining its con- 
sistency much longer than mucilage, but as it contains an 
uncombined acid, it is frequently inadmissible ; it could not for 
instance be with propriety employed with the precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony. Pills made with mucilage, are apt to 
crumble when they are rolled out ; this is the case with the 
PiluiiB Hydrargyri sub-munatin ; some extract therefore would 
be a more convenient constituent ; in this particular case, how- 
ever, the addition of a few drops of spirit would supersede the 
necessity of any constituent. 

Crumb o/'ireaJ furnishes a convenient vehicle for those salts 
which are ponderous, active in very small doses, or which are 
liable to be decomposed by other vehicles ; but an objection is 
attached even to this, for it is liable to become so dry and hard 
when kept, that pills made with it will frequently pass undis- 
solved. Swediaur mentions this fact with reference to Plenck's 
mercurial pill, as well as' to one of corrosive sublimate, and ho 
proposes for this reason to substitute starch; the addition, how- 
ever, of a small portion of sugar will prevent the bread from 
becoming thus indurated, and with such a precaution it may be 
very safely employed. For the purpose of forming active 
vegetable powders into pills, such as Digitalis, Conium, &c,, I 
am informed by Mr. Hume of Long Ac re, that in his experience 
mdasses or treacle is the best constituent that can be selected ; 
for it undergoes no decomposition by time, but maintains a 
proper consistency, and preserves the sensible qualities of the 
plant quite unimpaired for many years. I have deposited ii^ 
the cabinet of the College, specimens of such pills, othemfv' k 
and foxglove J which retain the characteristic odour of these 
vegetables, notwithstanding they have been now made for 
several years. Honey has likewise the property of preserving 
vegetable substances ; seeds may be kept in it for any length 
of time, some of which, on being taken out, washed, and 
planted, will even vegetate. It has also been used for ttie 
preservation of animal matter ; the bodies of the Spartan kin^s, 
who fell at a distance in battle, were thus preserved, in orter 
that they might be carried home. 

Water will on some occasions be found a convenient expe- 
dient ; powdered Rhubarb or Jalt^ may be thus made into 
masses without any increase of bulk, but the pills will be apt, 
if kept, to become mouldy. 

3. In the formation of pilk, the ingredients should be hastily 
fubbed together, whenever tbsy are liable to be injured by tong 
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exposure to the air; thus in the formation of PUuIa Ifydrar* 
gyrisub'fnuriatisj flie compound is rendered less active by loi^- 
continued triture* See Pulverea. 

4. In dividing pill-masses, it is usual to add to them, and 
envelope them in, magnesia ; where calomel is present, I have 
satbfied myself by experiment that a muriatt af magnesu^ is 
formed, and it is owing to this partial decomposition, that the 
surface of the pill exhibits a greenish hue ; starch, powder df 
liquorice,* or orrice root, might perhaps under such circum- 
stances be more judiciously preferred. In Germany, the 
powder of Lycopodium is generally jused. Formerly, the pill 
was covered witn gold leaf, which protected it from the influ- 
ence of the stomach, and frequently rendered it unavailing. 

It has been observed that many of the pill-masses directed 
in our pharmacopoeias, are Uable to become so hard and dry by 
being kept, that they are unfit for that division for which they 
were originally intended ; indeed Dr. Powell considers it 
doubtful whether flie greater number of articles had not better 
be kept in powder, and their application to the formation of 
pills left to extemporaneous direction ; the necessity of this is 
larther apparent, when we learn that it is a common practice 
for the dispenser to soften these masses by the application of a 
hot ispatula, or pestle which sometimes carbonizes, and fre- 
quently decomposes them.t 

III. Their Forh of Prescription. 

In our extemporaneous directions, it is necessary to appor- 
tion with accuracv flie quantity of active materials which we 
may wish each pill to contain, and since ttie proportion of the 
constituent can rarely be exactly defined, flie equable division 

* There is one circnmntaTice which sometimes renders the powder of liquor- 
iee objectionable upon such occasions ; it is liable to irritate the fiiuces and 
occasion coughing ; for this reason I always avoid its use in oases of pulmonaiy 
irritation. 

t Some extracts become so hard, that in the state of piU they pass unchan- 
ged ; this has occurred to me with the extract of Logtoood, A9trinfi;ent vege- 
table matter, in combination with iron, is frequently characterizedby a hard- 
ness that is not exceeded by ebony, and which is perfectly insoluble ; the 
action of iron upon the petals of the red rose furnishes a very striking instance 
of this fact ; if the petals be beaten in an iron mortar, for some hours, they ul- 
timately become converted into a paste of an mtensely black hue ; which« 
wh^ roUed into beads and dried, is susceptible of a most beautiful polish, stiU 
retaining the fragrance of the rose. I have seen a necklace of this description ; 
indeed these beads form an article of extensive commerce with the Turks, and 
are imported into Eon^, through Aostria, under the nune of lUte Bcaih 
ynt Bum Penrith 
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of ihe whole mass into a given number of pills, will be safer 
than defining the weight of each pilL 

A pill, the bulk of whose ingredient is vegetable matter, 
ought not to exceed five grains in weight, but where the 
substances which compose it are metallic and ponderous, it 
may without inconvenience weigh six or even eight grains. 

TROCHISCL Troches, OT Lozenges. 

As these are regarded as objects rather of confectionary than 
of pharmacy, the London and Dublin Colleges have not con- 
descended to notice them; the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, 
however, contains several formulas for their preparation ; and 
as the form of lozenge offers a very commodious and efficacious 
method of administering certain remedies, the theoiy of its 
operation deserves some notice in the present work. It is 
principally useful in cases where it is an object that the remedy 
should pass gradually into the stomach, in order to act as 
powerfully as possible upon the pharynx and top of the trachea, 
as in certain demulcents or astringents ; for instance, J^Ure^ 
when intended to operate in relaxed or inflamed states of the 
tonsils is best applied in this manner ; so is Sulphate of Zinc 
in chronic coughs, attended with inordinate secretion. In 
order to retard as long as possible the solution of the lozenge 
in the mouth, it ought to be composed of several demulcent . 
substances, such as farinaceous matter, sugar, gum, and isin- 
class ; for such a mixture will be found to answer the purpose 
better than any one of these articles taken by itself; (see p. 
1 89| thus the farinaceous matter will prevent the suear and the 
gum from being too soon dissolved ; the viscidity of the sugar 
and gum will prevent tiie farinaceous matter from beii^ swal- 
lowed so soon as it would otherwise be ; and the isinglass will 
give a softn'ess to the whole, and thus prevent any sharp points 
from stimulating the membrane. 

SUPPOSITORIA. Suppositories. 

This form of preparation is very ancient, and although it has 
of late years fallen into disuse, it affords an efficacious mode 
of administering many powerful remedies, and in some instan* 
ces of producing effects which the same medicine would not 
command if given in any other form: besides which, it is found 
ihat after the stomach by long use has lost its susceptibility to 
the action of medicine, sucE a substance will operate with 
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fresh and unabated force if applied to the rectum. Ther^ 
are two great indications which Suppositories are calculated 
to fulfil. 

1. The alleviation of vain and irritation^ especially when it 
arises from diseases of tne bladder, prostate gland, uterus, and 
other parts in the vicinity. Abortion may be thus frequently 
prevented : to fulfil these intentions, a mixture of opium with 
two parts of soap, will be found eligible. 

2. The production of Catharsis. In cases of Apoplexy, 
from the counter-irritation which these remedies are likely to 
occasion, much advantage may arise; and in the faiiure of more 
common measures, they may be applied with certain success in 
the cure of Ascarides ; see Formula 1 64. Where a very 
efficient Suppository is required, one or two grains of Elate- 
Hum rubbed up with eight grains of hard soap, will present us 

* with a combination of great utility. 

ELECTUARIA. Electuaries. 

This is an ancient form of prescription ; for although the 
term '^Electuarium^^ is first used by Caelius Aureljanus, yet the 
iicAi«nv of Hippocrates, and the jlntidotus^ Confectio^ Mithrida" 
tium, Diascordium^ Opiatum, Orvietanum Philonium, Theriaca^ 
and Reguies of other authors, were all Electuaries. They 
differ from Conserves in this, that the sugar in the latter prepa- 
rations is in a greater proportion, and is intended to preserve 
the ingredients ; whereas in the former, it is merely mtended 
to impart convenience of form ; see Cmfectiones. Electuaries 
are, in general, extemporaneous preparations, composed of^ dry 
powders, formed into a proper consistence by the addition of 
syrup, honey, or mucilage ; when however the latter substance 
is employed, the electuary very soon becomes dry and hard; 
and when common syrup is used, the compound is apt to candy, 
and in a day or two to grow too hard for use ; this is owing to 
the crjTstallization of the sugar ; Deyeux therefore states, that 
the syrup should be previously exposed to the heat of a stove 
so long as it forms any crystals, and that the residual liquor, 
which from the presence of some vegetable acid has no ten- 
dency to crystallize, may then be advantageously applied ; — 
Melasses or Treacle may in some cases be employed, and froni 
experiments which I have repeated with some care, I am ena- 
bled to state that the peculiar fiavour of this liquid is entirely 
removed by a simple operation, wtdch consists in diluting it 
with an equal weight of water, and then boiling it widi about 
one-eighth part of powdered charcoal for half an hour, when 
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Ae liquor is to be stmined, and reduced by gentle evaporation 
to a proper consistence ;''^ and moreover it appears, that active 
vegetable powders retain their characteristic qualities when 
inunersed in ireacUj longer than in any other excipient. 

In selecting and prescribing thi^ form of exhibition, the fol- 
lowing general rules should be observed. 

L Those substances which are nauseous, deliquescent, which 
require to be given in large doses, or which are incapable of 
forming an intimate union with syrup, as fixed oils, bahams, 
&c. should never be prescribed in the form of an electuary. 

IL The quantity of syrup directed must be regulated by the 
nature, and specific gravities, of the substances which enter 
into their composition, viz. 

1 • Dt^ Vegetable Powders require twice their weight of syrup , 
or of honey. 

3. Gummy and Resinous Powders require an equal weight. 

3. Hard Mineral Substances should be formed into an elec- 
tuary with some conserve, as they are too ponderous to remain 
suspended in svrup. It deserves also to be noticed, that in 
consequence of the readiness with which metallic prepara- 
tions undet^o change, it will be generally advisable to keep 
the active ingredients in the form of powder, and to add them 
to the syrup only just before they are rec^uired ; the Elec- 
tuary of tl^ French Pharmacopoeia, which is commonly 
Called ^^ Opiata Mesenterica^^^ will fiimish a good example, 
*^ qtiantumvis molle fuerit recens, progressu temporis^ ohftT'- 
rum quod ipsi inest^ mire indurescitJ^ 

9. Liquid forms. 
MTSTURJl. Mixtures. 

These preparations are generally extemporaneous, in vridch 
different ingredients are mingled together, in the liquid form^ 
or, in which solid substances are diffused throu^ liquid, by the 
ttiedium of mucilage or syrup : for prescriUng mixtures, the 
following general rules may be laid down. 

I. Substances which are capable of entering into chemical 
combination, or of decomposing each other, ought not to 

* CreU'a Aanab, 1798, Vol. 1. 
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be mixed together, unless it be with a view of obtaining 
the new products as a remedy. 

II. Transparency is not a necessary condition,* and hence 
insoluble powders may be advantageously introduced into 
mixtures, if the following precautions be observed. 

1. They must be divisible and mechanically miscible 
in the liquid. 

3. They must not possess too great a specific gravity. 

3. They must not render the liquid too mucila^nous 
or thick ; thus fii should seldom contain more ^Aan ^ss of 
a vegetable powder J 3ij of an electuary and conserve ; or 
grs. XV, or 'B} of an extract. 

III. The taste, the sinell, and the general aspect of the 
mixture should be rendered as oleasant as possible ; tkas 
milk covers the taste of bark^ of the tinctures of guaiaam 
and valerian, and that of lime water ; and a light decoc' 
tion of the liquorice root disguises a bitter taste more 
effectually than sugar. But in thus accommodating our 
medicines to the taste of our patient, let us be careful 
that we do not invalidate theirpowers, which often appear 
to be nearly connected with the sensible quaUties which 
render them disgusting and objectionable. 

The Physician may also produce occasional changes in 

the appearance of his mixture, in order to reconcile a 

delicate taste to its continuance ; he never ought, how** 

ever, to alter the essential part of plans which he finds 

advantageous. 

A DfiAUOHT differs merely from a mixture in quantity ; it is 

usually taken at once, and should not exceed f|iss ; it should 

be alwajrs preferred when, 

1. The remedy is to be taken in a precise dose. 

2. fVhenever it is liable to spontaneous decomposition* 

3. Whenever the action of the atmosphere occasions change* 
In apportioning the dose of mixtures, the following propor* 

tions are admissible, although not perfectly accurate. A Table 
Sfoon full {Cochleare Amplum) ffss. Dessert Spoon (CocA- 
hare Mediocre) more than f3ij. Tea Spoon (Cochleare JMms- 
iMim) f3j. A Wine Glass (Cyathus) althou^ very variable, 
may be estimated as containing f^iss. The custom of measuring 
the dose of a liquid by dropping it firom the mouth of a phid 
is very erroneous ; it will therefore be proper to dilute an 
active medicine that b to be so apportioned, with at least a 

* Aranedy mayeyen owe HtvirtueB to»Frecipitati<m,Frodwedby84flUX- 
ture, as I hare already 8t«wa. 
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triple quantity of water, that its real dose may not be essen-* 
tially altered by any slight variation in the quantity. 

ENEMATA. Clysters. 
" Lavamenta*^^ 

This form of applying a medicine furnishes the practitioner 
witfi many valuable resources, although the remedy has not 
escaped its due share of persecution. Paracelsus bestowed 
upon it the epithet " turpissimum medicamenium^^ and Van 
Helmont that of ^^ pudendum medicorum subsidium*'^^ 

It is calculated to fulfil the following indications, viz. 

1. Topromote the tardy operation of a Cathartic, or to evacuate 
the bowels^ where from delicacy of stomachy medicines 
cannot be retained, or from debility of body they cannot be 
safely administered. 

In the administration of a remedy of diis kind, there are two 
essential circumstances, independent of the strength of its 
ingredients, which will modify its activity, viz. Impulse andl 
Quantity, by which we obtain the stimulus of distention ;* 
warm water without any adjunct may thus be made the means 
of overcoming those unrelenting obstructions, which had 
refused obedience to more common measures : Clysters, how- 
ever, when most forcibly urged, rarely reach beyond the 
skmoid flexure of the colon, and yet when the lai^est quantity 
of fluid which the bowels will admit is introduced with consi* 
derable impulse, the local impression is so powerful that it is 
at once extended by the medium of sympathy, throu^ the 
whole of the alimentary canal, and very thorough and copious 
discharges result. 

2. To induce extreme relaxation. 

Which is best effected by an infusion of Tobacco. See 
Ta bad Folia. 

3. To produce Astringent and Anodyne^ or Carminative 
effects. 

Common starch, with the addition of Tincture of Opium, is 
the most common and convenient form for this purpose. See 
also Assafatida and Terebinthince Oleum. In some ' 



* A most ingenious and useful apparatus has been lately contrived hj Mr. 
M acheU, of Great Ryder-street, St. Jameses, for administering Clysters, with 
whick every country practitioner ought to become acquainted ; in addition to 
the other advantages, it is capable of vegulating the impulse and force of the 
injection with the greatest nicety, and does not, like the common syringe, 
tlu^w up any air into the intestines, a cireomstance which is very important 
in many caies, as in Dysentery, &C. 
Vol. I. 31 
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the iBJection of c^ld water acts as a powerful astringeDt, and 
from its knpressioD upon die rectum, affords ili§taQtaneou8 
relief in the piles. 

4. To act as an emollient fomentation^ 

5. To convey nutriment. 

In the administration of Clysters, for the fulfilment of any 
of the last four indications, it is obvious that the stimulus of 
distentioB should he avoided, as being incompatible with our 
object ; the Quantity or bulk of the solution, ought to be also 
carefully graduated; to prevent, for example, the opiate clyster 
from being too soon returned. Dr. Cullen has remarked that it 
seldom should be made of more bulk than that of three or four 
ounces of liquid, and this also of a very mild kind. The 
roportions of fluid vehicle necessary for the different stages of 
life, under ordinary circumstances, may be stated as follows : 
— An infant at its birth, or soon after, requires about one 
fiuid ounce ; a child between the age of one and five years, 
from three to fcmrjlwd ounces ; a youth of ten or ^een, from 
six to eight /ImVi ounces ; and an adult may take twelve. With 
|%gard to the dose of the active ingredient of a Lavement, it 
may be estimated as triple that when tak^i by the mouth. 

INJECTIONS. 

Under this head may be comprehended the various medi* 
cinal preparations which are employed as local applications ^ 
to the urethra for the cure of gonorrhoea, and to the vagina for 
that of the different discharges to which females are liable. 

With respect to the former of these it has been truly obser* 
Ted, that ^' among the whole class of remedies employed for 
surgical purposes, there is scarcely one which has occasioned 
a gpreater diver»itf of opinion ;'' to enter, however, into an 
examination of this subject would be entirely foreign to the 
intention of the present work ; it is only necessary to state, 
that for their preparation the same principles of combination 
apply, as have been already investigated under the head Mis' 
turc^ In some cases the practitioner will find it useful to 
ensiylji^ the entire solution of his active ingredient ; while in 
others, the presence of a precipitate may enhance the efficacy 
of the apphcation, as illustrated by Form. 62. 

In the preparation of injections for the cure of female dis* 
charges, it must be remembered that if they be of a vegstoble 
nature, their efficacy wholly depends upon the Tannin which 
tiiey contain, and the prescriber must tnerefore take care not 
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to invalidate the force of this principle by any incompatible 
additions. 

And it deaerves to be remembered, that as Tannin has the 
power of c&^ulating animal mucus, and of forming with it an 
insoluble preoipitate, its administration as an injection, is liable 
to occasion the evacuation of whitish or ash-coloured flakes, 
which will come away from time to time, and excite in the 
patient's mind, says Mr. Clarke, the apprehension that she is 
voiding portions of the internal parts of the body, unless her 
mind be prepared for the occurrence by a previous explanation, 
and which the judicious practitioner will not neglect to afford. 
In some cases it will be necessary to correct the irritating 
effect of the astringent by the addition of a demulcent, as 
^xempliiied inFoftn* 61. 

REMEDIES OF EXTERNAL APPLICATION. 

This class of medicinal agents may be divided into two 
orders, viz. 

1. Those whose effects are entirely locals as exemplified ih' 

the application of certain refrigerating embrocations, 
stimulating cataplasms, and astringetit unguents. 

2. Those which excite general effects, or produce an 

influence upon parts remote from those to which the 
remedy is more immediately addressed, as illustrated 
by the operation of mercurial liniments and unguents, 
or by the general tonic eflects of adhesive plasters. 

With respect to the former of these divisions it is unneces- 
•ary to multiply our remarks ; the objects which they embrace 
belong more particularly to the department of sui^ery, and 
from the investigation of the different modes and forms of exter- 
nal application we shall hereafter derive very ample and 
instructive illustrations. In considering the objects of the 
latter division, a very interesting and important question imme- 
diately suggests itself for our consideration — How far a medi- 
cinal substance, when locally applied to the surface of the body, 
may be capable of affecting the general system, or some of its 
more remote parts ? — the experienced practitioner will feel 
no hesitation in admitting numerofUs. proofs of the existence of 
such i^ency ; and it would seem probable that topical applica 
tiofis may produce general effects by several distinct modes o{ 
operation, viz. 

1« By exciting an impression on the nervow system* 
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2. By modifying the cuticular discharge* 

3. ^ being absorbed into the circulation. 

In considering the different forms of external jfqpplications, 
it will appear that, for their extemporaneous construction, 
preparation, and application, the same scientific knowledge, 
practical skill, and pathological acumen will be required, as 
we have alreadj stated to be so indispensably requisite to 
enable the physician to prescribe, and the pharmaceutist to 
prepare the various remedies intended for internal administra- 
tion ; although in regard to the former, it may be stated gene- 
rally that the ptescriber will more frequently be called upon 
to exercise that species of knowledge and address which 
enables the practitioner to impart a convenient and efficient 
consistency to his remedy ; for an external application is far 
more dependent upon this circumstance for its efficacy, than 
one intended for internal use. 

LOTIONES : 

Remedies of a liquid nature, designed for external applica- 
tion. 

Under this generic term, which strictly signifies a wash, may 
be comprehended several species of medicine, calculated for 
the fulfilment of different indications, as ^mbrocationes, Col- 
LYRiA, FoMENTA, LiNiMENTA, &c* In some iustauccs these 
applications are entirely local in their effects, as where a mor- 
bid action of the skin is changed by a stimulating lotion, as 
exemplified in the cure of Psora by the decoction of Hellebore^ 
or the relaxed vessels of the tunica conjunctiva of the eye by 
an astringent collyrium ; in other cases, they operate upon 
parts not in contact with the remedy, through the medium of 
sympathetic communication, as where cholic and disorders of 
rae bowels are abated by the application of warm fomentations 
to the surface of the abdomen, or where paralytic affections 
are relieved by pumping cold water on the part affected. 

Embrocationes. These, as the term* denotes, are com- 
positions of spirit, decoctions, infusions, or other liquids, 
applied by sprinkling or rubbing them on an affected part. 

LiNiMENTAJ are understood to differ from embrocations in 
consistence, the former being of an oily, or mucilaginous den- 
sity, which increases their efficacy by imparting a certain 
emollient power, in addition to their other virtues. In popu- 

^ X/uCJmw, from CjM«>, irrigo, 
t JlHnire, t9 besmear. 
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lar language, however, liniment and embrocation are generally 
tJonsidered synonymous terms. They constitute a valuable 
class of remqiies, and the observations which Dr. Percival has 
offered on thOT utility well merit the attention of the medical 
practitioner. " Volatile and anti-spasmodic liniments are 
highly useful remedies, and it is to be lamented that external 
applications of this kind are not more frequently employed, 
for there is just reason to apprehend that powerful eliects 
might be expected from them in various diseases.'' In chronic 
afiettions of the viscera, such applications appear highly ser- 
viceable, not only from the friction to which they give origin, 
but from the influence of that species of sympathy which 
appears to depend upon the mere proximity and continuity of 

1)arts, and which, as Sir Gilbert Blane has observed, is particu- 
arly displayed '^ in the containing on the contained .parts, as 
that of the integuments on the subjacent viscera." 

CoLLYRiA.* — Liquid applications to the eyes. The Phar- 
macopoeia Chiruigica contains several different formulae for 
lotions of this kind, some of which are simply astringent, while 
others combine also the virtues of a stimulant. 

CATAPLASMATA.t Poultices. 

External applications of a pulpy, and somewhat coherent 
t)r tenacious consistence. 

They are generally extemporaneous preparations, and are 
calculated to answer several different indications, viz. 

1. As Stimulants, e. g. Cataplasma Sinapis^ l. d. which 

generally inflames the surface to which it is applied 
so muQh zs to raise blisters ; common salt also, 
muriate of soda^ constitutes the active ingredient of a 
poultice which has lately been brought into consider- 
able repute for the reduction of indolent strumous 
swellings and enlai^ements of the glands.| 

2. Antiseptics— Ca^op/a^ma Fermenti. l, (see page 207.) 

A powerfully antiseptic cataplasm may be also made 
by stirring finely powdered charcoal into a common 
linseed meal poultice. A cataplasm of the boiled 
carrot, beat into a pulp, has been likewise found 
very effectual in sweetening foul ulcers. 

^ * Koxxt/^oF. This term was fonnerly applied to any medicament, solid or 
liquid, employed to restrain defluxlous. 

t ILapMFKMvwy t//ino, to besmear. 

t See Fhtmnaeojmia Chirvirgka, 
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3* Sedatites. The most efficient of which are com- 
posed of Conium, Digitalis, or Ihfoscyamus^ and are 
eminently serviceable in cancerous and scrofulous 
sores of a highly irritable and painful llatur^, to dimi- 
nish their seusibility and correct the acrid discharges. 
See Form* 18. 

4. Refrigerants. In the formation of a cataplasm for 

this purpose we must avoid the introduction of sub- 
stances that are slow conductors of caloric ; suppose 
for example our object is to apply the stib-actttaU of 
lead in this form, it will in such a case be judicious 
to mix the linseed meal, with oatmeal, or crumb aC 
bread ; for if the former substance be used singly it 
is liable, from its tenacity, to become hard and diy^ 
and in that state to augment the temperature which 
it was designed to dimmish. 

5. Emollients. — (The modus operandi o{ these agents ii 

explained at p. 1 73.) For which puipose the com-' 
mon farinaceous poultice is the most eligible, made 
by soaking slices of bread in milk, and simmering 
them together over a gentle fire until they are 
reduced to the proper consistence, which ought to 
be such as prevent its spreading farther tl^ is 
designed, and yet not so hard as to occasion any 
mechanical irritation ; the whole is then to be beat 
smooth with a spoon, and applied as warm as the 
patient's feelings will readily admit. Some practi- 
tioners have doubted the propriety of milk as an 
ingredient in ibis composition, and have preferred 
water as an excipient, not only because the former it 
very liable to turn sour, but because it does not pos- 
sess greater powers as an emollient than water ; the 
observations of the editor of the Pharmacopoeia 
Chirurgica upon this question are judicious, and 
worthy our notice ; " the objection,'' he says, *' will 
certainly hold good whenever stale milk is made use 
of, or if the same poultice be kept too long applied ; 
but if the milk be fresh, and the poultice renewed 
night and morning, we do not know any thing that 
occasionally gives such ease and comfort to the 
patient as this form of cataplasm. If water be substi- 
tuted for milk, the poultice is seldom of sufficient 
' tenacity ; it is true tiiat this inconvenience may be 
remedied by (he addition of a little linseed meal, but 
insome instances the I9eal appears to fret and irritate 
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the skia so much, ttiat patients undergo considerable 
uneasiness from this cause; an objection to which the 
catstplasm of bread and milk is seldom subject, espe- 
cial]^ if it be not applied too hot." 

Every substance, whether liquid or solid, may 
become an ingredient in this species of composition, 
aiKl although judicious and experienced sui^eon» 
have of late very considerably improved the form of 
their cataplasms, yet theprinciples of medicinal com- 
bination, which it has been the object of the present 
woik to investigate and expound, will sij^est many 
important hints for the farther extension of their 
utility ; and although the direction of them is more 
firequentiy left to the nurse thaq to the medical prac- 
titioner, yet in adapting them to each particular occa- 
sion some share of chemical knowledge may be 
necessary ; we have already seen that attention must 
be paid to the selection of ingredients, with respect 
to &eir powers of conducting heat, and it is evident 
that care must be taken not to reduce into pulp, W 
decoction, substances that contain volatile princi- 
ples ; while in the preparation of active liquids to be 
Buhsequendy mixed witii linseed meal, it is equally 
evident liiat we must be directed by the chemical 
nature of their composition. 

EMPLASTRA. L.E.D. PlasUr^. 

These are solid and tenacious compounds, adhesive in the 
or^ary heat of the human body; they owe tiieir consistence 
to different causes, viz. 

1. To a dut admixture of wax or fatty matter , and resin* 

c. g. Emplast :. Cerce^ &c. 

They may be said to differ only in consistence from linim^its, 
ointments^ and cerates ; Deyeux* accordingly proposes to dis- 
tinguish them by the appellation of Solid Ointments. 

2. To the chemical combination of the semi'vitredus oxide of 

lead with oils or fat^ e. g. kmplast : Plvmhi. 

3. To the chemical action of the component parts <f the 

plater on each other ^ as Emplast : Ammcniad^ &c. 

Plasters are generally kept in rolls, wrapped in paper, and 
when to be used they are melted and spread on leather ; in 

'» ■ 
"^ Aimales de Chimif , vol. xzziii. p. bZ* 
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performing thi» (^ration the practitioner oi^ht not to appl j 
a heat above that of boiling water, for if metallic oxides be 
present the fatty matter will, at a lugher temperature, reduce 
them, in consequence of the powerml affinity of oil for oxygen 
at an exalted temperature ; and if aromatic substances enter 
as ingredients, they will thus suffer in their strength, besides 
which the fat itself will undergo a very injurious change, by a 
mismanaged application of beat, and the plaster will be less 
adhesive. 

They are employed as remedies to answer two general indi- 
cations; mechanicallt/j to afford support to muscular parts, and 
to prevent the access of air ; and medicinally^ to operate as 
stimulants, discutients, rubefacients, or anodyne apj^cations. 
That by affording an artificial support to the various parts of 
the body, by the application of plasters, we are capaUe in cer- 
tain diseases of efiectine muchbenefit, is a truth to be explained 
upon the principles of physiology, and is daily confirmed by 
the results of practice ; thus by giving support to the muscles 
of the back, how frequently &e stomach is steadied and 
strengthened ? Diseases of the kidneys are in the same way 
very frequently relieved by tight bandages around the loina; 
the existence of an intimate connexion between the external 
and internal parts is strikingly exemplified by the distressing 
effects which are often experienced in weak habits, such as 
sickness, giddiness, and other uneasy sensations, from a want of 
any usual compression, as that of stays, under waistcoats, &c. 
The support afforded to persons who have been tapped in 
Ascites is another instance ; where our object is simple sup- 
port, we should of course select a plaster which is the most 
adhesive and the least irritating. Many plasters which have 
gained great celebrity for their curative virtues will be found 
to owe all their powers to their adhesiveness, such is the Em- 
plastrum Oxidi Perri Rabri of the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
for it is impossible that the iron should communicate any tonic 
effect. The same observation applies to many of those empi- 
rical plasters which have at different times acquired so great a 
share* of popular applause. 

* A Quaker of Uie name of Stkrrt, in the Borough, prepares a plaster •f 
tliis description, which is sought after with g;reat avidity. What a blessing 
it would be upon the ocHnmuni^, if every nostrum were equally innocaou^l 
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A COLLECTION OF FORMULAE 

ISTENDSD TO ILLVBTRATB THS FOREGOING PKECEPTS, 

and to furnish the ineiperiencdd Prescriber 

WITH A SERIES OF 

USMTVL .4JVD LN'STEUCTIVE LESSQ^. 



ExPLANATlOjr OF THE KeY LETTERS. 

The Modus Operandi of the different elements of each for- 
nula is designated by a Key Letter, or Symbol^ which is 
printed in Antique type, and placed in the margin opposite to 
each. This letter refers to a corresponding one in Ihe synop- 
sis, and thereby shows the division containing an exposition of 
the principle upon whibh the operation of the ingredient is 
supposed to depend. 

Two or more Key Letters denote that the element against 
which they are so placed, has several modes of operation, whilst 
&e order in which the letters succeed each other, serves to 
show the relative importance of them. 

Where any one of the letters is small ^ i. e. not a capital, it 
denotes that the operation which it is intended to express is 
oxAj inddenial to, or subordinate in, the general scheme ofthe 
ccHnbination. 

When any number of elements are included within a vin* 
cti/tim or bracket, it is intended to show that, they operate but 
as one substance, or, that the virtues of each are not indepen- 
dent of the other : in this case the Key Letter within the 
bracket expresses upon what principle this unity depends, 
whilst that on the exterior shows the action of such a combi- 
nation upon the base, or the part which it performs in the gene* 
ral scheme of the Formula. 

Let us e^empUfy it by a reference to Formula 78, Which 
presents us with a rurgative, in conjunction with a Stimulant. 
The base is Aloes ^ which is succeeded by Scammony^ and Ex^ 
tract of Rhubarb; these substances appear by ttie bracket, to 
act in unison, a concurrence which the mterior letter (B) shows 
to depend upon their being Similar Remedies ; the letter also 
on the exterior shows that its operation upon the base depends 
^pon the same principle* We next come to powdered Cai>- 

Vot.L n 
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victim, and Oil of Cloves ; these ingredients are also shown by 
a bracket to act in unity, and the letter (B) in Hie interior, 
denotes that it is in consequence of their possessing a similar 
mode of action^ whilst the letter (G) on the exterior, announces 
that they act in the general scheme for the purpose of ftilfillins 
a "^second indication; at the same time the smaller letter (e) 
informs us that the combination acts, at th^ same time, as a 
corrector to the base.* 

* In my Lectures I hare usuaUy employed different coloxm fci the purpose 
of esqpressingf the objects of each ingredient in a formula ; in this manner very 
useful and instructive charts mi|^t be construolpd ; this hint may pei*hapB in- 
duce the industrious student, who is anxious to 'become a master in the art of 
prescribing, to attempt a synopsis upon this plan. 



NARCOTICS. 

K R- Extract: Hyoscyami 3j. 

Camphorae (alcoholis ope in pulv : 
redact :) gr. viij. 

Fiant pilulse xij, quarum sumantur tres, omni nocte. 



2. ft- Extract : Conii 3j 

Folior : Conii exsiccatorum 
et in pulverem tritorum, q. s. - - - Jj^ 
ut fiant Pilulae, singular grana duo pendentes. 

Initio sumat aeger pilulam unam pro dosi, mane et hocte ; 
postea, binas, et deinde tres vel quatuor ; semperque augeatur 
dosis quantum possit. 

Stoerck. 



3. ft- Opii puri gr. iv 

Extract : Hjoscyam : et - - - s ^ s 
Extract ; Conii aagr, xv- - - ■^* 

Fiat massa in Pilulas sex dividenda, e quibus sumatur una 
omni nocte. 



4. R- Extract: C<Mui 
et 
Extract : Hyoscjam : {in vt^uOj pp :) 
aagr.iij - - -• - 

Fiat Pil. bis quotidie sumenda. 



5. B- Tinct: Opiitnxv 

Syrup : Papaveris fsij - - - .- A 

Spir. Cinnamom : f^j - - . • * • . O 

Aquae purae fijss - - - * * Bi 

Fiat Haustus, invadente paroxysmo caloris in febribus inter- 
mittentibus sumendus. 

Lind. 
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NARCOTICS. 

6« R. Opii puri, et 

Camphor : SSL 388 ]p 

^ Emplast: Lithaig}rii 3ij - - . - O 

Sit scuto pectori. 

Bree. 



7. E* Mist ; Camphors fSj 

Spir : Ether : comp : fSss 

Tinct: Opiifi^x 

Syrup: Papav: f3j - - 

Fiat Haustus hora decubitus sumendus* 



t. R. Tinct: Opiif3j 
Infus: Liniflvj 

Fiat Enema. 



9. R. Opii pun gr.ij 

Mucilag : Acaciae f^ss 
Lactis tepefecti (5vj 

Misce pro Enemate. 



10. B- Opii puri gr.j 

Pil : Galb : comp : gr. v 

Fiat Pilula, h. s. sumenda. 



11, R. Opiipurigr.j. 

Pil : Aloes cum Myriba gr. ir. 

Fiat Pilula, h. b. sumenda. 



'i 
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NARCOTICS. 

YQ. E- Opii puri gr* ij. 

Extract : Aloes Spicat : gr« X 

ut fiat Massa in Pil : iij dividend : e quibus sumatur 
onay h. s. 



}d* &• Opiipurigr.j. 

Extract : Aloes Spicat : gr« iij. - - 3B 1 K 
Extract : Gent : gr. v. - - - 8 2 

Fiat Bfassa in Pil : duas dividend : et sint pro dosi. 



14. K* Opii puri gr. ij 

Saponis duri Hispan : gr. iv. - - ^ ^ 

Simul contunde, donee corpus unum sit, et fiat Massa pro 
Suppositorio. 



15. R« Opii puri gr. ij» 

Cohfect : Aromat : 3 ss 

Fiat massa in Pilulas viij dividenda, e quibus capiatur una, 

5iuarta quaque hora. 
n Tiffhus* 



1 6« &« Opii duri contriti gr. iv. 

Aquae bullientis fSijss - . » . jq 
Infunde, prope ignem, per horam, et cola. 

B. Li<]uori8 Colati f 5 j 

Acid: Nitric: dilut: irix - - - 3B1 

Tr» Aloes conip:f3j - - 
Fiat Haustus. 
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NARCOTICS. 

1 7* R* Conii Folionun exsiccat : 8j 
Coque ex aquae oiiss ad oij 
et cola. 

Panni lanei hocce decocto calido madefacti, deindeexpressi 
parti affectae imppnantur, et saepius renoventur. 



In Carcinomatous, Venereal, and sordid Ulcers. 



IS. B. Conii Folior: exsiccat: gij 
Medullas panis 3vj - 
Aquas oiss - - 

Coquantur simul, ut fiat Cataplasma. 



Collin. 



no 



19. R. Extract: Conii 

Extract : Hyoscyam : aa gr. v - - - 8 
Mucilag: Acacias f3ij - - . . |f 

Tere simul, donee quam optime misceantur, et deinde adde, 

Liquor: Anunon: Acetat: ... 1 
Aquas puras aa fSss - . . .JO 

Syrup: Rhaeadogfsj - . . - O 
Fiat Haustus, quarta quaque hora sumendus. 
In Pulmonary irritation. 

J.A.P. 



ANl'ISPASMODICS. 

20. R. Tincturas Castorei f3j 

JBiheris : Sulphurici m x - 
Tinct : Opii ni vij - 
Aquas Cinnamomi fgiss 
Fiat Haustus, ter quotidie sumendus. 



O 
NO 
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ANTISPASMODICS. 

21. B. Moschi gr. xv 

Camphorae gr. v - • - - - B 

Spir: rectificat: raij - - - - Xi 

Cfonfect: Ross gall: q. s. ... O 

Camphoram primilin cum Spiritu tere, et deinde, secundum 
artem, fiat bolus. 



22. B. Moschi 9j ' I 

Acaciaegummicontriti 3ss - - H 

Tere optime simul, et adde paiilatim ji 

Aquae Rosae f 5 j - - - - ^ - O i 

iGtheris Sulphuric : f 3j - - - . - B 

Fiat Haustus, p. r. n. sumendus. ^ 



23* B; Assafoetidae 3j 

Aquae Menih : Pip. fSjss ... j, 

Tere assafoetidam cum Aqua paulatim instillata, donee quam 
optime misceantur, et deinde adde 

Tinct: Valerian: Ammoniat: f3ij - 
Tinct : Castorei f3iij - - - ] 
^iheris Sulphuric : f 3j - - - 

Fiat Mistura, de qua sumatur Cochleare unum amplum 
scicundis horis. 
Signetur — Anti-'hysttric Mixture. 



24. B. Mist : Camphors f 3 j 

Spir : Ammoniae Foetid : f38s 

Fiat Haustus, urgenti fiatu, sumendus. 



25* R Valerianae Radicis, in pulverem redact : 3j 
Tinct : Valerian Ammoniat : - 
Tinct: Castorei aa f3j - - - 
Mist : Camphorae f3xij - 
Fiat Haustus ter quotidie sumendus. 
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36. ft* Tabaci Foliomm 9j 
Aquae fenrentis fSviij 

Macera per Horam in vase leviter clausoi et cola. 
Fiat pro Enemate. 



27. &• Masse Pil : Galb: comp : gr. x. 
Divide in Pilolas binas, et sint pro dosi. 



28. B> Tinct: Opii mvj 

Vini Ipecacuanhae f 3j • - * • S 

Aquae purae f S j - • - - - If 

Symp : Simpl : f3iij • • • . 

Sodae Subcarbonat : gr. xxiy - - - ■ Q 

Sumat Infans sextam partem quartis yel sextb boris. 
In Tussi Convulsiva. 

R. Pearsim* 



29. &• Asafoetidae 3ij« 

Decoct: AvenaefSx . ^ « . jgQ 

Misce pro enemate, secundum artem. 
M JFJatuUnt Cholic. 

Bang. 



30. & Moschigr.uj 

Sacch: purincat: ^ij - • - - 
Acaciae Gummi Contriti 9j . . • 

Simul tritis admisceantur Jusculi cujusvis tenuioris fjiv, at 
fiat enema, atternis vel tertiis boris injjciendum. 

mat. 



\ 
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31. K* Cinchonae lancifoliae Co^cis contriti : Sj 

Yalenanae Radicis Pulv : 3uj - - - CI 

Syrup : Aurantiomm q. s. - - « q 

Ut fiat dectuftrium, cujus devoret drachmam, mane ac ves- 
peri» 

M€ad0 



32. R. Tinct: Digitalis rax— xv 

Mist : Camphorae f3x - - - ^} ^m^^ 
r Tinct: Columbae ft i . . - FJOa 

Fiat Haustus, bis quotidie sumendus. 

In palpitation of the Heart, accompanied 7»ith great nervou9 
irritaoility. 



TONICS. 

33* R» Infiis : Cascaiillas fsiss 
Tinct T Cascarillae £5 ij - 
Tinct: Zingiberis f 3j - 

Fiat Haustus ter quotidie sumendus. 



34. R. Ferri Tartarizafi gr. i 

Pulv ! Cdombdfe gt* tv ^ * a ]f$n 

Fiat Pulvis, quarta quaque hora sumendus* 



35. R. Infusi Quassiae (is 

Tinct: Calumbaefjj - . . . jp 

Tinct: Fenimuriat: rax - - - 3P 

Fiat Haustus, quotidie, hora meridiana sumendusr 



V#L* !• 33 
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36. ^. Ferri Ammoniati 3j 

Extract: Gentian 

et 
Extract : Aloe asi 38S > - - - 

Contunde simul, et divide massam in Pil. xxx quarum sumat 
binas ter quotidie. 
Tonic and.Purgaiive. 

37. 13m Cinchonas lancifoliae contritae Sss 

^ Magnesia Sulphatis 3 vj - , ,. • CI 

Tere optime simul, et divide in quatuor partes, ex quibus 
fumatar una'alternis horis inter paroxj^mos. 

In Intermittents. 

Cteghom* 



38. 1^. Ferri Carbonatis gr. v— x 
Pulv:. Valerian: 388 
Syrup .Zingib: q.s. 

Fiat Bolucu 



39. "^^ Infusi Gentianae comp : ff j 
{jiquor: Potadsae Sub-carb: 
Tinct : Cascarillas f 3j - 

Fiat Haustus* 



fSsa - - Ofttf 



J 
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40. B« Cinchonas lancifolise Cort : contus : Sss 
Coque ex aquae purae fSxvj 

ad consumpt : dimid : adjectis sub finem coctionis, 

Serpentariae radicis contus : 3ij 

Stent per horam, et Colaturae admisce, 

Spir : Cinnamomi comp : f^iss 
Acid: Sulphuric: dilut: fsiss 

Sumantur fgij sexta quaque hora. 



Pringh. 



41. B. Decoct : Cinchonas f giiss 

Infus : Gentian : comp : f 3j - - - - 

Tinct: Cascarillae f3ij - - - - . 

Liquor: Potassae Sub-carb: fsij - - Cll 

Fiat Mistura, de qua sumr : Cochl : duo ampla bis de die. 



42. H. Decoct : Cinchonae fSyf 
Tinct: Cinchonae f 3 ss - 
Confect : Aromat 9j - . - 
Spir: Ammon: Aromat: fsj 

Fiat Mistura. 



A3. R. Fern Ammoniat : gr, v. 

Rhei Rad : Contrit : gr. iij. - - ^ 

Fiat Pulvis ex quolibet vehiculo idoneo quotidie sumendus. 



44. R. Cinchonae Pulv : subtiliss i , 

• Potassae Super-tart : aa 3 j - - • ttl 
Caryophyll : contrit : No. xxx. - - £12 

Kisce, et detur drachma cum semisse tertiis horis. 

Pettier 
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53. R. Aluminis Contriti gr. v. 

Myristicae Nucl : Contrit. gr. v - • - - ^* 
Extract : Gentian : q. s, - - - - TO 

ut fiat massa in Pil : ij dividend : 



54. H. Lactis Vaccini bullient : oj. 
Aluminis Contrit. 3ij* 
Ebulliant simul ut fiafcoagulum ; coletur serum, et smnatur 
cjathus, subinde. 



55. H. Gallarum pulverisat : 3j. 

Adipis prdeparat : 3j. - - • " ^ 

Fiat Unguentum, parti afifectas applioind : 
In Hamorrhaidibus. ^^^^^ 



56. 9i. Infos: Ros:f3iiis8 

Alum : contrit : gr. x - * " S 

Oxymelf3iij - - - ^ - " BO 
Sit pro Qargarismate. 



57. B». Plumbi Super-acetat i gr. iij 

Opii puri gr. i - - - • " B ? B 

Extract : Conii gr. x - - - - 5 
Fiat Massa in Pilulas tres dividenda ; quarum sumatur una 
Vis quotidie, superbibendo haustum ex acido acetico comp : 



58. 1^. Infos : CuspariaB f 8 j 
Tinct : Catechu f 3j 
Pulv : Ipecac : gr. x 

Fiat Haustus. 
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S9. 9>* 2i^^ * Sulphat : gr. X 

. Myrrhae in pulv : trit : 5iss - - - 

Confect : Ros : q. s. 
ut fiant Pilulae xx, e quibus sumantur binae bit quotidie 



60. ^. Tinct : Ferri Muriat : m x 

Aquae purae f^j - - - 

Fiat Haustus, tertia quaque bora sumeiid : 
In, Uterine Hemorrhage. 



at. ^. Cort : Quercus contas : 3TJ. 
Aquae distillat : fgx 

Coque per sextam partem borae, et cola* 

1^. Colaturae et 

Ii^us : Lini aa fjiy - -- 

Sit pro injectione per vaginam. 

ii Dierine Discharges attended 
with an irritable state of the 
Vagina. 



EMETICS. 



%3. 9^« Antimonii Tartarizati gr. i 
Vini Ipecac : fsij - 
^quae purad.iSfis - 
FittHaustus. 
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64. ^« Antimomi Tartarizati gr. ij 

Aqu» distiUatsB f3iv - - -< • . S 

SMre— -Hujus danda sunt cochlearia duo mediocria) sii^lis 
horae quadrantybasy donee vomitus excitatos «it. 



65. 9»* Pulverit Ipecacuanhas 3ss 

Antimonii Tartarizat : gr. i* <- * • ^ ^ tt 

Tinct: Scillae f3i - - - • *4 

Aquae distUlat : fariks • - - - If 

Fiat Mistura, cujus sumat quampiimum coeUearia majoii 
quatuor ; et cochlearia duo, sexta qpaque horae parte, donee 
superveneht vomitus* 



66. ^. Zinci Sulphatis Bi 

Confect ; Ros : canin : q. s, - * • O 

ut fiat bolus, ex pauxillo Infiis : Anthtoiid t ^ 

Aauriendus. Post quamlibet vomitioiieQi luptiliibsntar cyathi 
aliquot infusi ejusdem t^idi. 



67. !S». Tabaci Folioram 5j 

Aquae fontis, q. s. " - * * II 

Simul contunde, ut fiat cpidiunU) f^oni epigastricae admo- 
vend : 



^ 9». Cupri Suipfaatis p. x,~3J 
Aquae distilkte ^j ^ ^ 
Fiat pro hausto emetico. 
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69. K. Magnesias Sulphatis ... - 

et 

Sodae Sulphatis aa 3 iij - - - - 

Aquae MenihaB ViridisfSvss - - - 

Liquor: AntimOii: Tart: fsj - - O 

Fiat Mistura, de qua sumr. Cochl : duo ampla ter quotidie. 



70. B. Infusi Sennas f3j 

Tinct: Sennas - - 

et ] 

Tinct : Jalapae aa f3J - 
Potassas Tart : 3j - 
Syrup : Sennas f3j . - • - dflLO 

Fiat Haustus, sununo mane sumendus. 



71 • B. Extract: Colocynth: comp : 3j 

Opii puri gr, iij - - - * - Q 

Olei nucis Moschat: miv - - - E 

Fiat massa in pilulas xii dividend : e quibus capiat duas, 
omni hora, donee bis dejecerit alvus. 



72. R- Magnesias Sulphat : .... 

et : 

Sodas Sulphat: aa 3 ss - - - . 

Ferri Sulphat : gr. v - 

Misturas Camphoras fgviiss - - - 

Fiat mistura, de qua sumantur Cochl : duo ampla bis indies. 



73. R- Jalapas Radicis contrit : gr. xv 
Hydrarg : Sub-muriat : gr. v 
Confect : Ros : canin : q. s. - 

ut fiat bolus. 

Vol. I. 34 
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74. B' Confect : Sennae Siss 

Sulphur: Praecipitat: gss - - - CI 

Syrup : Ros : q. s. - - - - Bff O 

ut fiat Electuarium, de quo, ad nucu Moschats magnitudi- 

nem capiatur, ter yel quater quotidie, donee ahmi commode 

puigetur. 

h Hmnorrhoids0 



75* B. OleiRicinifSss 

Vitelli Ovi, q. s O 

tere simul, et adde 

^rrup : Papaveris fsij - - - , * «i ) a 

TmcttOpiimv »JW 

Aqus distiUatse f 3 j . . • . £ 

Fiat Haustus tertiis vel quartb horis sumendus* 
In Cholic from Lead. 



76« B* Magnesiae Sulphatis 3TJ 

Infusi Sennas t^iss .... p|^ 

Tinct : Jalap : fg - • . . jy 

Tinct: Opii rax - - - - ' - •iJj. 

Tinct: CaBtoreif2iJ - - . . *^5'* 

Fiat HaiutuB) ut supra, dandus. 



77. B. Infusi Sennas f|ij - 
Sodas Tartariz : jii 
Aquae Cinnamomi f|ss * 

Fiat soltttio, duabus yicibus, sumenda. 
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78.. 1^. Aloes Spicat : 9j 
ScammoDeaB gf. x 
Extract: Rhei Bij 



ScammoDeaB gr. xij - - - ' IB ^ F 



Bacc : Capsici pulv : gr. nj - - " • ^ ^ 
OleiCaryophyll: niv - - - - *^C*e 

Fiant Pilulae xvj, e.quibus sumantur binae^ bora decubitHS^ 
p* r. D» 



79. R. Pil: Hydrarg: ^ 
et 
Aloes Spicat : Sta 3j - - " - C| 

Fiat Massa in Pil: rj dividend : e quibus sumantur binae^ h. s* 



80. B. Pulv : Aloes comp : 3j 

Pulv : Antimon : gr. v - - - * C 

Saponis duri gr. x - - •> - - UVO 

Decoct : Aloes comp : q. s. - - - q^ 

Fiat Massa in Pilulas xx dividend : e quibus capiantur 
binse ad alvum officii immemorem excitandam. 



81. H. Extract: Colocjrnth : comp:gr. xxiv 

Pil : Aloes cum Myrrha 3j - - - » ^ » 
Hydraig : Sub-muriat : gr. xv - - * ^ * 

Fiat Massa in Pil : xx dividend : e quibus sumantur una vel 
altera, p. r. n. 



82. B. Sodae Sub-carbonat : (ciyst :) Siiss • ' - 1 

PotassaB Super-tart : 3iij -v - - S/X 

Aquas purae fjviij «... y 

Stent in lagena bene obturata per triduumy et deinde rit in 
promptu pro potii cathartico. 

Young* 
Medical Literature^ p* 455* 
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83. B. Scammoneae gr. v 
Pulv : Rhei gr. xv 
Ammoniac Sub-carbon^t : gr. v 

Fiat Pulvis, ex vebiculo aliquo idoneo sumendas. 



i4. H. Pulv : Jalap : gr. xv 
Pulv : Ipecac : gr. v 
Olei Cinnamom : rn ij 

Fiat Fulvis, ut supra, dandug. 



S5. R. Pulv : Rhei gr. xv 

Potassas Super- sulphat : gr. x 
Aquae Cinnamomi f 3j - - - - Of 

Fiat Haustus. 



86. 9>. Sodae Tartarizat : 3ij 
Sodae Carbonat : 9j 
Aquae Purae fgiss - 
Fiat Haustus, cum Cochl : uno amplo Succi 
Limonum 



In impetu effervescentiae sumendus. Quotidie mane. 



'} 



87. B. Sodae Carbonatis 3ij - 
Ferri Sulphat : gr. iij - 
Magnesiae Sub-carb : 3j - 

Aquae purae oss 

Acidi Sulphurici dilut : f3x 

Infiindatur primum laeenae aqua, deinde immitantur Salina, 
et denique Aeidum Sulphuricum ; illico obturetur lagena, et 
in loco frigido servetur. 

NoTjB.^The decompositions which take place in this formola are deaeribecl 



)" 
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in the Essay on the Art of Prescribing, p. 207. There is, however, a precau- 
tion respecting the proportion of SiUphuric acid which it is essential to re- 
member, viz. — ^that it should never be added in excess ; for in that case the 
JSulphate of Iron would not unde{rgo the necessary decomposition. 



i8. B. Hydrarg : Sub-muriat : gr. x. 

Pil : Cambogiae comp : - - - 
et Extract : Colocjmth : comp : 5a 

gr. XV 

Syrup : Zingib: q- s. - 

ut fiant Pillulae xij, e quibus sumantur binae, bora decubitus, 
vel sumino mane, ad alvum officii immemorem excitandam. 



89. B. Cambogis Contritae gr. iij 
Sacch : purificat : 9j 

Tere optime simul, ut fiat Pulvis, tertia quaque hora su- 
mendus, donee alvus commode purgetur. 



SO. B. Foliorum Sennae 3 iij 

Sodae Sulphat : 3 j F 

Aquas fervent : oj - - - - UVO 

Infiinde, et cola, ut fiat Enema. 



91 . B- Resinae Terebinthinas f 3 ss 

Vitelli ovi, q, s. 
tere optime simul 

Infiis. Linif3x 
fiat Enema. 
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9^. ft. Potassae Super-tart : S ij 

Ferri Tartarizat : 3iy - • • - CI 
Zingib: Bj --•••- B 
Syrup : Simp : - - - - - O 

cujus satis sit— dosis 3ij ter die. 



93. ft- Confect: Sennas 8ij 

Ferri Tartarizat : B\j • - * • CI 
Fiat Electuarium^ ad nucis moschats magnitudinem sumen- 
dam. 



EMENAGOGUES. 

94« ft* Sabinae Folionim exsiccat : 

Zingib : rad : contus : aa Bss - 
Potassas Sulphatis 3ss 
M. Fiat Pulvis bis die samendus. 



95. ft* Myrrhaepulv: dj 

Ferri Ammoniati gr. vj - • • - O 
tere simul et adde 

Syrup : Zingib : q. s. ut fiat Electuarium, de qua 
sutnatur ad myristicae nuclei magnitudinem bis quotidie. 



96. ft' Mist : Ferri comp : *f3ss 
Aquas Cinnamomi f3j 
Ft Haustus bis de die sumendus. 
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97, E- Tinct : Ferri Muriatis 

Tinct : Aloes comp ; asi f^ss - - • Cll 
Tinct: Castorei fsij . • . - 02 
M. de qua sumatur cochi : unucn imi»iiHiai ex cyaiho Infus : 
Anthemid : Flor : t^ quotidie. 
Emmenagogue and Antispasmodic. 



98. R- Pil: Aloes cwn Myrriia 
et 
Pil : Galbani comp : aa 3j • - | 

Divide in Pil : xxiv, e quibus sumantar binee bis quotidie. 



99« 8> Pil: Aloes cum My rrha 
et 
Pil: Ferri comp: aa3j - - - - 61 
Sodae Sub-Carbonatis Bj - - - • O 21* 
Divide Massam in Pilulas xxx, e quibus sumantur binse bis 
quotidie. 



DIURETICS. 



100. E* Scills Radicis exsiccate gr. iij 
Pulveris Opii gr. ss - 
Cinnamomi Corticis gr. x • 

Fiat Pulvis bis quotidie sumendus. 



101. B- Potassae Sub-carbonatis gr. X 

Infiis: Gentian: comp: f^iss - 
Spir : Etheris ccHnp : f38S 
Trae Cinnamonu f3i 

Fiat Haustus: 

Diuretic and Stimulants 
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102. B* SciilsB Radicis exsiccat : gr. xij 
Potassae Nitratis 5i - 
Sacchari purificat : - - - - 
et CinBamomi cort : contrit : - - ' 

aa 3i* fiat pulvis in sex partes asquales dividead. Su- 
Riatar una bis indies* 



103. *B:- Scillae Had : exsiccat : gr. iv 

Digitalis Foliorum gr. x - - - . jg 

Hjdrargjrri Sub-muriat : gr. vj - - . fj 

myrrhad Pulv : 9i - - - - . \ 

simul tere et adde 8 > CI - 

Asafoetidae 3s8 - - - . ^ 

Extract : Gentian : q. s. - - - - ^q 

Fiat massa in Pilulas xv dividend : e quibiis sumatur una, 
nocte maneque. 



104. B. Massas Pil : Scillas ji 

Hydraig : Sub-muriat : gr. v - - - 

Fiat massa in Pilulas xv dividenda, quarum sumantur duae 
singulis noctibus. 

* This formula ia introduced as a combination supported by authority, al- 
though it may be questioned whether its adoption can be sanctioned upon 
principle. Let us decypher the intention of the different ingredients by their 
Key Letters. The basis is Squill, to which Digitalis is added, for the pur- 
pose we perceive of acting in unison with it, and Calomel, which succeeds it, 
is intended to promote and direct the diuretic Basis ; two foetid gums next 
present themselves to our notice, and these are shown by the bracket to exert 
a combined action, depending, as the Key Letter announces, upon the medici- 
nal similarity, but acting in the general scheme of the formula, as shown by 
the exterior letter, for the purpose of fulfilling a second indication, distinct and 
different from that which the Basis is designed to answer, i. e. to produce not 
a diuretic, but an antispasmodic and stimulant effect ; an important question 
then arises for our consideration. — ^Is the latter part of the formula consistent 
with the former, or is the stimulant effect of the Gums compatible with the 
sedative operation of Digitalis? 
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105* ^. Sodae Carbonat : exsiccat : 3i 

Saponis dari j^iv • - - - 

Olei Juniper! - . - • - 
Syrapi Zingibem q. s. - 

Fiat massa in Pilulas xxx dividenday e quibus capiat tres, in 
dies, contra cakoloa renum* 

Beddoes, 



106. Tft. Scilte Radicis exsiccat : gr. ij 

Pilulae Hydraigyri gr« v •* - • . CM 
C^pii gr.s8 • - -- • ]gp 

Fiat Pilttla bora decubitus per tres rel quatuor noctes cor- 
sequentes ciqpienda. 



107. Tft* PotassiB Sub-earbonaf : 9i 

Succi Limonum f|ss, vel q* s. -• - T t w 

Aquas Cinnamomi f|i - - - > 

Aceti Scillas fSiss - - • • * IB 

Tinct : Opii rur - -- - • 

Sttuim Aurantii f^ss - - • - . q 

Fiat Hauslttfl bis indies sum^Adua. 



108. 9^. PotasssB Acetatis ji 

Ox^el: ColchicifSij 
tere simul cum aquae pune (^i 
Spir : Junipeii c<Hnp : fgss 

Fiat Haustus, ut supra dandus* 



109. Tf^* Baeearufli Juniperi contus : 3ij 
S^nin: Anisi contus: 3if 
Aquae fenrentis cj 

Bfacera per tres horaS) ddn cola. 

Vol. I. 3S 
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1^. Colaturm f^xij ^> 

Spir : Jimip : comp : fjij - - • J 

TraeScUlaefsi ( 

Pota88» Nitratk 9ij P 

Fiat Mistunt, de qua sumator cyathos sabinde. 



110. V Infiu: Digitalis fJiT . - - . ^1 

Tr« Digitalii fjM 5 

PotasM Acetat : 51 ^ 

Tinct: Opii lav C8 

Fiat Mistara, de qua somatar coch: imiim amplom Us 

fenre indies. 



UK IB** Liquoris Ammonise Acetat : fji 

Potassse Acetatis si * 

Fiat Haustas ter quotidie mimeiidus. 



lis. ^. Potasse Supertartratis Si 

Pulveris ScUIae exsiccat : gr. Kj 
Palveris ZiBgiberis gr. v - 
Fiat pulvis, sexta quaque bera capiendus. 



US. K- Spartij cacum : concis : gi 
AqusB pufas oj 

Decoque ad octarium dimidimiiy et cola. 

R ColaturaefSi 

Spir : Etheris Nitrici ra x 
Sumatur alternis horip. 



DIURETICS. 



114. '^.* IHnct : Ferri Muriat : ra xv 
Infas: Quassias fSi 



Fmt Haustus tertia quaque bora sumendus. 



115. Tj,* Potassae Nitratis 3i 

BlisturaB AmmoniacifSyj - - • • B 

Spir: Junipericomp: fgiss - - ^^•b« 

Aceti Scillae f3vj - - - - M^MM 

Fiat Mistura de qua capiat cocU : j amplum quartis boria» 



1 16. B. Tincturae Lytte mx 

Spiritus iEtberis Nitrici £31 . - . 

Misturas Camphorae f3xij 

Syrup : Zingiberis f3i . ^ . . 

Fiat Haustus terin die sumendus. 

A highly iiimulating diuretic* 



DIAPHORETICS. 

in.T^ Misturas Camphore f^iss 

Liquor: Ammon : Acet : fSss • 
Liquor : Antunonii Tart : m xx 
TinctiOpii rnx . - 

Fiat Haustus. 



118. 9^* Potassae Suljphoreti gr. xv 

Saponis dun 3j .... ^^^ 

Balsam : Peru : q* s. - - - O 

Ut ft : Pilulas xxx; sumat tres quarta quaque hora ex cyathe 
Infiisi calidi Juniperi baccarum* 

h Cuianeatis Affections* 



DlAPHORETICiS^ 

n9* B* Pulveris Antimon : 58S - 

Opii Pulv : 988 . - -. - 
Hydraigyri Sub-muiiat : gr. v - 
Confect : Opii q. 8. - 
Ut fiant Pilule decern, quanim capiat Unam bora decubitus, 

et repetatur p. r. n. 



a 



130. ^* FuIvenB Ipecacuanhae comp : gr. xv 

Pulv : Trag : comp : 9ij - - - - V 
Divide in partes quatuor asquales, quarum sumat unam qua- 
vis bora. 



12h Tj^. Pulv : Ipecacuanbae comp : gr. xv 

Puly : Antimon : gr. ij - - - - M 

Ft : pulvis bora decubitus sumend : superbibendo Hausto- 
lum tepidum. 



133. B. Guaiaci gum-resinae gr. X 

Pulv : Ipecacuanbse c<Hnp : gr* v - . - P 

Confect : Rosae q. s. • . ^ ^ 

^ Ut fiat Bolus, b* 8. sumendus. 



193. 9»* Potassae Carbonatis ^* x -t - * - 1 

Mist : Campborse f S J • • . . 3QK> 

Ft : Haust : cum Sticci Limonum ' ~ * 3 

Cocbleari uno amplo, in impetu ipso effisrvescentiB sumen* 

ml8. 
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DIAPHORETICS, 

124. ]g». Guaiaci Resinae gr. x 

Antimonii Tart : - - 

et 
Opii puri SlSL gr. j 
Syrupi q. s. - 

Fiat Bolus bis quotidie sumendus. 



135. ]3». Camphors 

et Pulvis Antimon : Sia gr. iij 

Opii puri gr.j 
• Confect : Aromat : q: s. - 

Fiat Bolus, h« s. sumendus. 



1!26« K* Liquor : Ammoniac Acetat : f3ij 

Decoct :, Cinchonae f3x - - - -- 
Tinct : Cinchonae fsij - - - -^ 
Confect : Aromat : 3ss - 

Ft. Haustus, tertia vel quarta quaque hora sumendus. 



■■I' 



•L» 



127. R- Gusdaci Resinae 3ij 

Acaciae gummi gij *---*- M 

Simul bene tritis adde 

Trae Opii f3ss - * - - - - - O 

Fulv : Cinchonae ^ - - - • - } 
Trae Cinchonae fjij A> O 

Decoct : Cinchonae fjviij - - - - 3 

Fiat Mistura cujus sumatur cyathus bis quotidie. 

Rheumatism* 



128. R* Extracti Aconiti 

Antimonii Sulphureti 
Praecipitati aa gr. j 
Magnesias Carbonatis ^bs 

Tere simul ut fiat pulvis. 
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DIAPHORETICS. 

129. B. PuIt: Antimon: gr.iy 

Potassae Sub-carbonatis gr. v - » * S 

Anthemid : Flor : exsiccat : 9j . . g| 

M. Fiat pulris sexta qaaque bora, per biduom vel triduum, 
•umendus. 



Palveris Ipecacaanhae gr. ij - - - «» ? 
Pulveris Opii |r. i - - . '- ~J 

Potassse Nitratis gr. xrj - . - . « XF 



130. B. Palveris Ipecacaanhae gr. ij - 
Pulveris Opii |r. i 
Potassse Nitratis gr. xvj - . 
Fiat Pulvis bora somni sumendus* 



EXPECTORANTS. 



131. B. Asafoetidae Bij 

trituratione solve in 

Aque Mentbae vir: f3iij • . , g| 

addeque Syrup : Tolu: fjj . . . q 

Fiat Mistura, de qua sumatur cocbl : unum amplum tertia 
quaque bora. 



132* B. Myrrbae gum- resin : 588 

Saccbaripurificati 3ss - . . « ' j/m 

Tere optime simul ut fiat Pulvis, partitis dosibus quotidie 
fiumendus, in vebiculo aliquo idoneo. 



J133. B. MyrrbflB gum-resin : 3is8 
Scillae exsiccat : 58s 
Extract: Hyoscyami Bij 
Aquae q. s. ut fiant Pil. xxx - 

; E quibus sumantur binae, nocte maneque. 
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EXPECTORANTS. 

1S4. ](• Scillae exsiccatae gr. viij 

Pulveris Ipecacuanhas gr. v - - - O 

Camphore 9j CI 

• Pulv : Antimon : gr. vj - - - - C 

Sacch : puiificat : 3 j - - - - SK 
Tere in pulverem, in quatuor partes aequales dividendum* 
Pars una suniatur bis quotidie, ex haustu decocti hordei* 



135. E* Oxymel: Scillas 

Syrupi Altheae 

Mucilag : Acaciae 

aa fSss, misce et fiat linctus, de quo lambat saepe. 



136, R- Misturas Ammoniac : 

et Aquae Cinnamomi aa fjiss - • - Xf 

Syrupi Tolut : f^ss - - - . IVO 

Tinct : Castorei f3ij- - - ' Tt\ 0± 

Tinct-.Opurav »^» 

Fiat Mistura, cujus sumatur Cochl : unum amplum subinde? 
ac repetatur dosis p. r. n. 

Expectorant 4r Antispasmodic* Hooping Cougk^ <$^c. 



137. B- Mist: Amygdal : f3j 

Vini Ipecacuanhas ra x - - - - CI 

Potassae Carbonatis gr. x • - - y^y ) ^ 

Sumatur cum Succi Limon : fjiij - - - **^ j ** 

In impetu ipso effervescentiae. 



138. R- Pulveris Mynflbs gr. xij 

Pulv : Ipecacuanha gr. vj - . . ]p 

Pulv: Potassae Nitrat : 3ss - - S 

Misce et divide in doses asquales quatuor, quarum sumat 
unam quartis horis. 
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EXPECTORANTS. 

1S9« &• Tinct: SciUe mx 

Acid : Nitric : dilut : ravj - . - 

Extract : Hyoscyam : gr. iij - - - CI 

Aquas purae fgiss 4|V 

Fiat Haustos tertiis horis sumend : 

Bree* 



140. R* Acid : Nitric : fjj - - - 

Aquae puras fSivmisce - . . 
dein tere 

Ammoniaci 3 j - * - * - 
donee emulgio evadit 
Dosb cochl : j medioc : ex liquore aliquo demulcenti. 



SIALOGOGUES. 



141. R. Hydrarg: Oxyd: rubrigr.j 
Opii tertiam grani partem 
Caryophyll : olei m j - * 

Fiat pilula, h. s, per hebdomadam sumenda* 



/• Thnier. 



142. Q;. Hydrarg: oxy-muriat: 

Ammoniae muriat : aa gr. v - * - & 

Aquae distillat: f3ss - - * - |f 

GlycyrrhizaB rad : contrit : ^iv - - ^ 7 ^ 

Melhssss . . • . - - "i® 

Ci^antur in massam^ quam divide in pil : xl, e quiboa su- 

matui una ter die. 
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SIALOGOGUES. 

143# R- Pyrethrirad: contrit: 

Mastiches aa 3j 

Fiant leg6 artis, ad ignem, masticatoria duo ; teneat aeger 
soepius in ore, et maoducet bujusmo^ medicasientuni, exspu- 
atque Balivam. 



REFRIGERANTS. 

144. ft* Potessde Nitratisgr. xr 

Ft : Pulv : ex cyafho Aquae perfrigidae, illico post iolutionem 
sumend : 



145. B. Acidi Muriatici f3j 

Decoct: (lordeioj .... jgg 

Sjm^i fsij vel q. s. - - - - O 

ad acorem eompescendum, et gustum conciliandum. Su- 
matur quotidie, instar potus, et bibat quantum sitis exigat. 

In I}fphu8 and other Fevers* * 



146. ft* Ammoniae Muriat : 3ij 
Acidi Acetici fsij - 
Spir: Camphor: fSiS ^ 

MisceutfiatLotio. 



147. ft* Li<}Uor: Plumbi Acet^t : f3j 
Acidi Acetici t^J - 
Spir : tenuior f|88 
Aquae distiilatae f^viij 

Fiat lotio. 

Vn. I. 3« 



REFRIGERANTS. 

148* fif Liquor: Ammon: Acetat: f^^YJ 

Spir: Rosmarini Oij . - > 
Aqutt puraB oj - - - • 
SH pro Epitfiematey capiti raso appUcandmn. 



ANTACIDS AND ABSORBENTS. 

149. &• Liquoris Potassae f3ij 

LiquorisCalcisfSvj .... 

IL Cuius capiat aeger, acido infestante, cochleare amplum 
unum, Tel alterum, ex poculo jusculi bovini. 



HO^ Ik* Magnesiae 388 

Aquas Mentha^ Pip : fSiiss 

Spir : Lav : comp : fSss 

Spir: Carui<3iv - - - - 

Syrup : Zingib : fiij ... 

Sumatur cochleare unum mediocre^ p. r« n* 

Aniaeid and CarminaHve. 



15U II* PuIt: Cretan eo : cumOpio ij 

Pulv : Catechu Extract : gr. xr * 

Sit pulyis, post singulas sedes liquidas sumendus. 
In Diarrhcsa dq^ending upon Acidity* 



15S; B* AmmoBiaft Sub-carb : gr. v 
Extract : Rhei gr* viij 

Fiat massa in Pil : biuas dividenda. 



■h 
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ANTACIDS AND ABSORBENTS. 

153. B. Magnesias Carbonatis gr. y 
Soiue Sub-carb : gr. v 
Zingib : rad : contrit : gr. iv 
GlycyrrfiizaB rad : contrit : gr. xv 

M. et fiat pulvis^ contra cardialgiam. 



ANTILITHICS AND LITHONTHRYPTICS. 

A* In ihe Lithic Acid Diathesis. 



154. B. Sodae Sub-carb : gr. x 
Infus : Quassias f 3 i -* 
Tinct : Calumbas f 3 j 

FiatHaustus bis quotidie sumendus. 



1 BS* B. Magnes : Sub-carbonat : dj 
Infus : Calumbas f S j 
Tinct : Calumbae f 8 j 

Fiat Haustus. 



156. B;* Sodas Sub-carbonat : gr. x 

Mist : Amygdai : fSj - - - - MTO 

Balsam : Copaib : (ope mucilag : mist :) £388 Ol 

Tinct : Opii m y - - - - CIS 

Fiat Haustus, uigenti dolore sumendus. 



157. B* Magnesias SiA)-Carbonat : gr. X 

Fulv : Ipecac : gr. j H 

Sodas Sub-carbonat : gr. v - - - |^ 

Fiat Pulvis, ex vehiculo ali^uo idoneo sumendus ; superbi* 

bendo cyathum Infusi Antbemid : Flor : 



ANTILITHICS AND LITHONTHRYPTICS. 
B. InthePhosphaikDiaihtsis. 



158* B« Acid : Mariatic : fllv 

Decoct : Hordei conq^ : fjiss 

Fiat Havstos ter quotidie sumendus* 



159. B. Infus : Ros : fjiss 

Magnes : Sulphat : 3j 
Tinct : Calumbas f^ij 
Fiat Haustus. 



ANTHELMINTICS. 

160. B. Pulv : Stanni gin 

Confect : Rosas Gall : f ss - - . 

Synipi q. s. ut fiat Elect : - - ^ 

Capiat coch : amplam, quotidie mane, et repetatur dosis ad 
tfM i^ces, et deinde capiat aeger Haustum aliquem purgantem. 



161. ]g». Cambogias gr. viij 

Hjdrarg : Sub-muriat : gr. v - 

Mucilag : Acacias q. s. ut fiat Bolus mane sumendus. 

Cmtr Tamatn. 



162. &• Sodas Muriatis §ij 

Coccinell: 9ij 

Fiat Pulvis, et detur drachma dimidia pro doai^ tcmpwt 
matutino. 
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ANTHELMINTICS. 

163. & Ferri Carbonatis 9j 
Sumatur ex vehiculo aliquo crasso, singulis auroris. 



164. ^' Camphorae (Alcohole solutae) 3j 

01:01iv»f3ij 

Misce, Fiat Enema. 

Injiciatur h. s. tertia quaque nocte, ad tres vices : dein repe* 
tatur alternis noctibus, ad quartam usque vicem, si opus sit. 

Contra Ascarides. 



165. Be* Aloes Soccot: gr.x 

SaponisDuri 3j 

Fiat Suppositorium post Alyum exoneratam applicand. 



DEMULCENTS. 

166. R. Olei Amygdal : fSj 

Acacias gummi 3iij - 

tere simul, et dein gradatim adde 

Aquas distillatae 13 vi - - - - ' O 

Syrup : Rhasados f3ss -. - - • O 

Fiat Mistura, de qua sumantur Cochlearia duo ampla^ ter 
quaterve, indies. 



167. B. Olei Amygdal: f3vj - - - ' T^ 

Liquoris rotassas niL - - - -> 

Aquae Rosas f 3 viiss -- - * -^ IT 
Fiat Mistura, ut supra capienda. 
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DEMULCENTS. 

168. II. Mistur: Annrgdal: fSj 
Potasse Carbonatis gr. x 
Syrupi Rhaeados fSj 
Ft : hauBt : cum cochl : Succ : Limon : 

in impeta effenrescentie sotnend : 

Dtmulceni ^ Febriftigt^ 



'} 



169. B. PuIt: Cetacei 

Pulv : Trag : comp : aa Jss - - - B 

Syrupi Papaveris q. s. - - - - XfO 

Misceantur, et fiat Linctos. Dosis cochl : minimum sa< 

liinde. 



170. 9»* Cetacei 5ij 

Pulv : Trag : comp : 5 j - 

Syrup: Papaveris 

^rrup: Tolu: aafsij . 

Conjfect : Ros : 3vj - - - - 

PotaBsas Nitratis 3«s - - - - Q 

Fiat Electuaiium, de quo capiat ad nucis moscbatse ma^- 
tudinem* 



•• 



171. R. Cetacei 3ij 

Vitelli ovi dimidium ----- "\ 

SyrupifSss 1-^ 

Aquas Cinnamomi fSij f^ 

Aquae distillataef3iv J 

Fiat Mistura, de qua capiat aeger cochleare amplum fre- 
quenter. 
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DEMULCENTS. 

172« R. Amyli siij 

Aquae ferventis fgiv - - . - . jll^ 
Solve pro enemate, et adde, 
si opus fueiit, 

Tinct: Opiifsss ----- ^ 



173. B. Decoct : Lichenis oss 

Sumatur quotidie, cbcbleatim, 
instar potus commuDis. 



FiNia 



INDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 



, A. 

Abortion, prevented by suppositories of Opium, page 238. 

Absolute and Relatiye remedies, meaning attached to the terms^ 
94. 

Absorbent medicines, why they check diariiisBa, 111. 

Absorbent system, specifically stimulated by Mercury, 127. 

Acetate of Potass, decomposed tn trfMsitu, and its aikaline base 

• developed, f24. 

Acetification of Milk by a thunder storm bears some analogy to 
the operation of depraved digestion, 80. 

Acids, ingenious explanation of their modus operandi, as Refri- 
gerants, 145. 

vegetable, undergo decomposition ^ in the digestive organai, 

and are elaborated into cl^iyle, 126. 

, their effects in cases of Narcotic poisoning, 167. 

Acrid or Rufebacient poisons, the classification of, 160. 

Acridness, Galen's notion respecting the origin of, 39. 

Adjuvans, the, in a medicinad formula, 215. 

Advice to the ultra-chemist, which it is hbped may not be lost, 

Adulteration of medicines, how extensively it is practised, 86. 
« -^< constitutes a regular branch of trade^ 

87. 
Aerial poisons, nature of, 169. 
iEtius collected a multitude of nostrums, 37. 
Affinities, usual, of bodies, suspended, modified, or subverted, by 

the powers of digestion, 79. 
A&elius, Dr. describes a shrub of the natural family of Contorts 

which affords a curious exception to botanical affinities, 62. 
Ague, the celebrated Dutch remedy for the, 200. 
Air, its state in relation to moisture an important consideration in 

the cure of asthma, 137. 
Alcohol, its poisonous effects upon a rabbity 162. 

Vol. I. 37 
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INDEX. 



Alcohol, whether absorbed into the circulation or not, still remaia 
a question, 104. 

■ ■ ■ , large doses of, act directly sedative, 103. 
Ale, the supposed lithonthriptic properties of, 153. 
Alexander Trallianus, his prescription &r a gout medicine, 62. 

-, his just notions on the subject of medicinal 
combination, 89. ... 

Alexandrian library, the lamentable consequences of its destruc- 
tion, 67. 

* burnt by the Cahph Omar, the cotemporary 

and companion of Mahomet, 67. • 

Alexipharmics, Alexiterials, Counterpoisons, or Antidotes, true 
meaning of the terms, 167. 

Alkali, original signification of the term, 58. 

■ Volatile, discovered by Basil Valentine, 71. ^ 
Alkalies, distinction between the vegetable and mineral first esta- 
blished by Avicenna, 69. 

, fixed, formerly supposed to vary according to the plants 

from which they were produced, 76. 

-, their agency as diuretics considered, 124. 
, the great utility of in calculus, often independent of 

their chemical a^ncy, 1 5.6. 
Alkaline salts, how conveyed to the kidneys, 94. 
Aknoad, the wild parent of the peach, 86. 
Aloes, the chemical and medici|ial influence of Alkalies upon, 

209.- 
— — , their insoJubiMty determines their specific action upon 

the intestines, 209. 
Aloetic preparations well calculated tp correct the consequences 

of Opium, 196. 
Alterative medicines lose their efficacy by acting violently as 

evacuants, 195. 
Alternation of similar remedies recommended by Dr. Chqiman, 

Alvine evacuation suspends the process of intestinal absorption, 
125. 

Alum, first used by Van Hehnont in the cure, of Uterine hemor- 
rhage, 73 ;--why advantageously combined with Nutmeg, 199. 

Ambei^ris, the odour of increased by Musk, 183. 

Ambiguity of Nomenclature, a fertile source of error, 66. 

Ammonia lends its volatility to certain bodies with which it is 
combined, 189. 

Ammoniaco-magnefian phosphatfif how formed in the urine, by the 
decomposition of that fluid, 154. 

Amulets, the early origin of, 26 ; Galea's testimony respectii^, 
2d* , 

Amulets of Arsenic used in the plague of London, 45 ; their use 
prohibited by the Emperor Caracalla by a public edict, 22. 



INDEX, a9l 

Amylum, Starch, derivation of the word, 58. 

Analogy, a powerful instrument in the hands of the medical phi* 
losopl^r, 19 ; the numerous fallacies to which it is exposed, 
19.-% 

An Analytical inquiry into the more remarkable causes which have, 
in different ages and countries, operated in producmg the re- 
volutions that characterize the history of medicinal substances^ 
17. 

Analysis of the objects of medicinal combination, 17B. 

Analysis of vegetables by the Frenchbacademicians ; its unsatisfac- 
tory nature, 74. 

Anasarca, sometimes cured by diaphoretics, 132. 

Ancient charms, frequently chanted, 22. 

Ancient empiHcs, reasons why their labours proved so barren, 21. 

Andes, a journey over them furnishes a good illustration of the ef- 
fect of heat and cold upon the animal body, 20. . 

Anta<;ids, remarks upon the action of, 145 ; under what circum- 
stances they may be advantageously administered in conjunc- 
tion with tonics, 201 .• • • 

Anthelmintics^ their inodus operandi considered, 170. 

Anthemis Nobilis, essentially changed by cultivation, 61. 

Antidotes, derivation and meaning of the term, 157. 

Antidotum Mithridatium^ the history of, 47. 

Anti-hectic mixture of Dr. Griffith, the composition of the, 78. 

Antilithics and Lithonthriptics, definition of, 146 ; — ^belong to the 
class oC vital as well as chemical agents, 146. 

Antimonial remedies, the unjust prejudices against, 73 ; proscribed 
by the Supreme Council of Paris, 73. 

Antimony, a case related by Dr. James, wherein it occasioned sa- 
livation, 227 ; a conjecture respecting the origin of the term, 
70. 

Antimony and Opium accelerate the effects of Mercury upon the 
system, 185. 

Antimony, experiments concerning, by Basil Valentine,.70 ; re- 
stored to public favour by a French decree, 73 ; its sudorific 
powers increased by Opium, 186. 

Antiseptics, origin of remedies so called, 101. • 

Anti-spasmodics, how they differ from Narcotics, 108 ; must be con- 
sidered as both absolute and relative agents, 105 ; may be fre- 
quently combined with Tonics, or Narcotics, 200. 
. Anti-spasmodics, definition of, 105. 

ANTieHPlAKA, by W. Heberden, M. D. 47. 

Antonius Musa cured Augustus by the cold bath, 50. 

Apoplexy, use of suppositories in producing counter-irritation in a 
paroxysm of, 238 ; the supposed powers of Sternutatories in 
preventing an attack of, 146. 

Apothecaries' Hall, the ingenious machinery at, 75. 
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Arabians, the improvement of the Materia Medica greatly indebted 
to their zeal and industry, 67. 

ArcktBol remedies introduced by Stahl, 40. ^ 

Argonauts, the golden fleece of the, a chemical allegory ,^^; one 
of them cured by the rust ^f iron, 23. ^^ 

Aristides, the unhappy dupe and victim of quackery, 37. 

Amoldus de Villa Nova invjented tinctures, 70. . 

Aromatics, Oriental, introduced into practice by the Arabians, 67 ; 
definition of the term, 109. 

Aromatic and Tonic qualities often found i^ conjunction, 109. 

Aroma, M. Robiquet's important experiments respecting, 188. 

Arsenic, and other corrosive poisons, require very different anti- 
dotes, 161. 

Arsenic, Amulets of, used in the plague of London, 45 ; in its me- 
tallic st^e quite inactive, 199« 

Arsenic, derivation of the term, 67. 

Art, importance of discriminating its operations from those of Na- 
ture, 64. 

, the processes of, maybe often improved by imitating those of 

Nature, 178. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, origin and meaning of the term, 69. 

Ascarides, cured by Suppositories, 238. 

Asclepiades, the, acompany of empirics, 37. 

Asia, East Indiaman, its crew, how cured of dropsy, 128. 

AssafoBtida, its specific control over spasm, 106 ; the virtues of 
vary according to station and soil, 82. 

Astarum formerly ponfounded with the Baccharis, 60. * 

j9f sara-6acca, origin of the term, 60. 

Astral influence, the supposed powers of, 27. 

Astringents must be considered as relative agents, 111; definition 
of the term, 110 ; a combination of with Tonics, frequently in- 
dicated in passive hemorrhage, 200 ; they act through the sym- 
pathetic medium of the primae viae, 1,10 ; for what purpose they 
should be combined with naircotics and absorbents SJOO ; when 
they should be conjoined with diaphoretics, 200. Astringent 
poisons, 160. 

AsUjngency, no chemical test exists for, 110. 

Astruc, his practice of premising a course of Mercury with vene- 
section, 190. 

Athenian, Poison, doubts respecting its nature, 5*7] 

Attenuant medicines, how supposed to act, 40. 

Avicenna, the first person who describes the process of distilla- 
tion, 69. . 

Avicenna's alarm at the internal use of iron, 42, 

Augustus restored to health by the cold bath, 49. 

Azote, contained in alimentary substances, and supposed by Majen- 
die to give origin to the Lithic acid, 148. 
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B. 



Bacon, Roger, the father pf chemistry in England, 70. 

Bacon, Lord, behered in the power of charms and amulets, 29 ; his 

opinion concerning mythological fables, 67. 
Ba^at, its cqnnexion nith India &cilitated the introduction of ori< 

ental aromatics ii^to medicine, 67. 
Baker, Sir George, the remarks of respecting the combinations of 

Bark with other medicines, 201. 
Baldwin, Dr. found the wild parent of the potato plant at Monte 

Video, 108. 
Bampfield, his remark upon the effect of bleeding and purging in 

promoting mercurial ptyalism, 189. 
Bark, its virtues discoverecl by accident, but confirmed by reason, 
. 23 ; the original meaning of the term, 68 ; its adulteration men- 
tioned by Sydenham, 86 ; its combination with Rhubarb recom- 

mcfnded by Mead, 200 ; its combination with Muriate of Ammo- 
nia recommended by Boerhaave, 200. 
Bark and Steel, not equivalent tonics as some have considered, 

186. 
Peruvian, a new alkahne body detected in it, and called Cin* 

chonia, 208. 
Barry's extracts made in vacuo^ 20 ; his discovery of Phosphoric 
. acid in a vast variety of .cultivated vegetables, 149. 
Baryta, its modus operandi as a poison considered, 164. 
Base, meaning of the epithet as applied to metals, 68. 
Sase of vegetable salts eliminated by the digestive process^ 125. 
Basil Valentine, the father of metallic medicine, 70, 71. 
*< Banlica Medica,** Calomel«first mentioned in, 74. 
Basis of a medicinal formula, its object, 215; its efficacy increased 

by uniting it with some medicine which may render the system 
. susceptible of its action, 185 ; the action of, promoted by com- 

bination^ l78, 
Bath, hot and cold, mechanical notions respecting their operation 

and effects, 40: 
. Bathing wisely considered as an act of religion*, 36. 
Bath, the us6 of the, prohibited by certain Priestesses in Greece, 

50. 
Beguin describes Caloitiel under the name of Draco MiitgaiuSy in 

his *' Tirocinium Chemicum," 74. 
Belladonna, its sympathetic influence upon the Iris, by contact 

with the cornea, 96. 
Benediction bestowed on those who sneeze, the supposed origin 

of the, 141. 
Berkley's " Sins" ridiculed by Reeve, 46.. 
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Berries of Juniper, unless bruised, will not yield their virtues to 
any menstruum, 222. 

Berthollet's important law of affinity highly useful to the physi- 
cian, 220. 

Be^nier expelled the faculty of tnedicine, for having administered 
Antimony, 73. • 

Bezoar^ often administered in conjunction with .active remedies, 
and has thus acquired unjuist. credit^ 8B ^ derivation of the 
term, 88. 

Bezoardicsy a naone given to a certain tribe of medicinsd sub- 
stances,* 88. 

Bi'Cfdoride of Mercury^ the new name for corrosive sublimate, 

.60. 

Bile, the, undergoes decomposition in certain states of didease, 142. 

Bischoff introduces Gelatin, as a remedy, into Germany, 80. 

Bitter extractive* its necessity as an alimentary stimulant in an in- 
verse ratio with the nutritive power of the ingesta, 107 ; im- 
portant use of to man, 107 ; passes through the alimentary canal 
without undergoing any change, 106 ; essential to the digestive 
powers of herbivorous quadrupeds, 106. 

Principles, how supposed to enter the circulation, 95. 

Bitterness in plants, what it indicates, 63. 

, Galen's notion respecting the cause of, 39 ; does not ex- 
clusively reside in any peculiar principle, 106. 

" Black Drop^^ an unscientific attempt to imitate it attended with- 
explosion ! 299. 

Black Wa9h^ upon what its efficacy depends, 207, 208. 

Blackal>, Dr. his important remarks on Diuretics, 183 ; his valua- 
ble work on dropsy, 128. 

Blair, Dr, opinion of, concerning the 'botanical knowledge of the 
Ancients, 61. 

Blane, Sir Gilbert, his definition of the term " Sympathy,'^ 94 ; his 
attempt to explain the sialogogue powers of Mercury, 139 ; his 
ingenious hypothesis respecting the foetid breath of salivated 
persons, 1^6; his remarks on medicinal activity, 93. 

Blisters first proposed by Archigenes and Aretaeus, 67. 

Blisters, the primary and secondary efifects of, considered, 141 ; • 
cure inflammation, -through the influence of <* contisuous sympa* 
thy,'' 142. 

Blood Stone, or Heliotrope, its supposed powers, 44. 

Blood, viscidity of the, supposed cause of disease, 40 ; the red glo- 
bules of, formerly supposed to depend upon iron, 42. 

■ of a Gladiator, an ancient remedy in Epilepsy, 23. 

of the Goat, curious conceit respecting, 68. 

Blood-vessels, divided, substances enter, 96. 

Bodies undergo decompositions in the stomach, independent of their 
ordinary affinities, 79. • 
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Boerhaave, a passage in, recommended to the attention of Profes- 
sor Brande, 80 ; Boerhaave, Kaw, treatment of epileptics in the 
poor-house at Haerlem, .33. 

Boracic acid increases the purgative powers of Cream of Tartar, 
and why, 209. 

Botanical science, its progress and uses, 61 ; its importance in re- 
forming our nomenclature, 60i 

Boyle recommends as a powerful remedy tiie thigh-hone of an ex* 
ecuted criminal, 29. 

Bracing md Relaxing^ import of tiie terms, as applied to medi- 
cines, 40. 

Brain, odour of jalcohol recognised in the, 105 ; its influence not 
directly necessary to the action of the heart, 166. 

Brande, Mr. Professor, his attack upon the English Universities 
answered, 76 ; his opinion respecting the red ^obules of the 
blood confirmed by Vauquelin, 42. 

Mr. E. his case of obstruction from the habitual use of 

. magnesia ; his account of an unscientific combinatipn having pro- 
duced mischief, 219. 

Bread,. cruiAb of, its value as a vehicle for pills, 236. 

Bree, Dr. his practice of combining Diaphoretics and Tonics. 
199: ^ , 

Brodie, Mr. his enlightened views respecting the operation of poi- 
sons, 162. 

Brown, Dr. John, his system noticed, 43. 

Brown Bread acts inechanically, and promotes the peristaltic mo- 
^tions of the primae viae, 119. 

Bufibn, his opinion concerning the origin of wheat, 85. 

C. 

Cabbage, the cultivated ofispring of the Colewort, 86. 

Cabinet of Materia Medica in possession of the College of Physi- 
cians, 17. 

Ckictus Opuntia^ or Indian fig, reddens the urine, 95. 

Cssalpinus; the &ther of botanical system, 61. 

Caloric, latent state of, symboUcally represented by Yulcanj^ 66 ; 
free, symbofically represented i»y Vesta,|66. 

Calomel^ speculations respecting the origin . of the term, 60. 

and Antimony are mutually changed by combination with 
each other, 204. 

Culpepper, Turner, and Lovel, the three Astrological herbarists 
of the seventeenth century, 28. 

Camboge, why liable to affect the stomach j 209. 

Cambridge, its discipline vindicated against the aspersions of Pro- 
fessor Brande, 77. 

Camphor; of Arabian origin, 67 ; propriety of administering it in a 
state of minute division, 229. 
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Caracalk issues an edict against the use of amulets, 22. 

Carbonic acid gas, its effects in increasing the powers of cathartic 
medicines experienced, 189. 

Cardinal de Lugo, a Spanish Jesuit, intercedes with the Pope, and 
obtains his countenance and support for the Peruvian bark, 51. 

Carlisle, Sir Anthony, detects gin in the brain, 104. 

Castalian Fountain, its prophetic nature considered, 32. 

CastiDe, John, King of, poisoned by medicated boots, 157. 

Castor Oil, origin of the name, 59. 

Catamenia, the suppression of, may depend upon very different 
causes, and require very different remedies, 1 22. 

CaidpUumata^ Poultices, calculatied to fhlfil several ihdiications, 
as Stimulanti — AnlisepHti — Sedatives — lUfrigerants^^EmoUi' 
ents^ 245. 

Catharsis suspends the process of alimentary absorption, 156. 

Cathartic medicines, observation ilespecting their abuse, 121. 

Cathartics, definition of, 118. — Classed under tw'o divisions, viz : 
LaxaiiveB, mkd PHrgativeSf 118. 

Cato, the Censor, his incantation for the reduction of .a dislocated 
limb, 34. 

Cattle ruminate less in wet seasons, and why, 82. 

Cayenne pepper and opium used by the French as a restorative, 
104. 

Celery, its origin from the Apium graveolem^ 86. 

Csrtffsa, less active than the precipitate produced hythe decom- 
position of the sub-acetate of lead, 208. 

Chaldeans and Babylonians exposed their sick in the markets, in 
order that they might obtain the advice of travellers, 23. 

Chamomile, flowers of, changed by cultivation, 62. 

Chapman, Dr. his assertion respecting the operation of ^no and 
Calumba refuted, 205 ; — ^his opinion respecting combination 
confirmed, 182. 

Charms for stopping a hemorrha^, 34. 

Cheltenham water a natural combination of an instructive diarac- 
ter, 199. 

Chemists, the manufacturing, errors daily committed by, 188; — 
the sect of, and their false thebries, 41. 

Chemistry, importance of, in preforming medickl nomenclature, 
'60 ; — not alluded to in the medical writers of Greece or Rone^ 
66. 

Chemical Nomenclature, the fallacies of, 60 ; Chemical Science, 
the antiquity of, examined, 65 ; the application and misapplica- 
tion of, considered, 65 ; Chemical action, the advantages obtain- 
ed by it in the formation of new remedies, 198 ; Chemical doc- 
trines, influence of, upon the popularity of certain remedies, 
101 ; Chemical remedies, reflections concerning their operation 
upon living bodies', 142 ; Chemical hypothesis to explain the 
operation of iron as a tonic, 42. 
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Cherry-brandy, remarks upon the supposed effiqacy of, 88. 

Chiefltius, the philippic of, against the bark, 51. 

Chinese Mandarin,, his absurd treatment by twelve physicians, 
214. 

Chorea and Hysteria cured by purgatives, 120. 

Cicuta, the term not indicative of any particular plant in ancient 
authors, 57. ' 

Circulation, how influenced by sickness, 115 ; — through what ave- 
, nues foreign substances enter it, 97. 

Citrate of Potass acts upon the urinary organs like an uncombined 
alkah, 156. 

Clarified Glue, substituted for bark ii^the cure of fevers ! 87. 

Clarke, Dr. his gas blow-pipe, 77. * 

Classification of medicinal bodies, 93 ; extreme difficulty on the 
subject, and why, 97. 

Climate, the influence of,"^ upon medicinal plants, 82. 

Cloves, their qualities entirely changed by vegetable develope- 
ment, 87. 

Clysters, EnemcUa, calculated to fulfil several important indica- 
tions, 241. 

** Codex Medicamentarius Parisiensis," 47 ; remarks on the extra- 
vagant nomenclature which it exhibits, 60. 

Colchester Oysters of a green colour, and why, 65. 

Colchicum, a caution respecting its panegyric, 39 ; its vinous in- 
fusion acts more violedtly when acid is present, 197 ; its virtues 
changed during the progress of its growth, 87 ; its bitter princi- 
ple separated by the assimilative functions, and transmitted to 
the kidneys, 95. 

Cold Water, a general application to gun-shot wquhds, 31. 

Cold^ the external application of, proves diaphoretic, and whv, 
131,. 132. 

Colewortthe parent of the cabbage tribe, 86. 

College of Physicians of London, their first Phamacopoeia, 75. 

Colocynth, remarks respecting the solubility of, 209 ; the drastic 

Properties of, mitigated by camphor, 196. 
our of Flowers, how modified by cold, 82. 

Colour, taste, and smell of plants, indicate their virtues, 6^ ; indi- 
cations of, erroneously appreciated by Linna&us, 196. 

Columella, his statement respecting the deleterious properties of 
the peach, 86. 

Collyrium of Danaus, 37. 

Combination of medicines a fatal source of medical fallacy, 88. 

Combinations of Nature afford instructions for the arrangements of 
Art, 202. 

Compound medicines, divisible into two classes, 217. 

Con<^ntration may diminith, instead of increase, the powers of n 
medicinal substance, 208. 
Vol. If. 38 
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ConaecntiTe Phenomena in cases of ponomng are always to be at- , 
tended to, 169. 

Comtituensy the, in a medicinal fomrala, wl^at, 216. 

Contagion, the matter of, modified in activity by the degree of 
moisture in the atmosphere, 212. 

Controversy between the Galenical and Chemicid sects, 73. 

Conticiri introduces gelatin, as a remedy, into Italy, 80. 

Omtiguoui Sympathy of Hnnter explained, 96. 

Contra Indication, a momentous error in the Art of Prescribii^, 
202. 

Cooke, Dr. his observation on the absorption of alcohol, 104. 

Copaiba, Balsam of, an imph>per constituent for pill-masses, and- 
why, 233. 

Coral, remarks on the superstitious use of, as an amulet, 29. . 

Cordus, Valerius, first composed a Pharmacopoeia, 75. 

Correcting the operation of a medicine, an object of scientific com- 
bination, 194. 

Corrigens, the, in a medicinal formula, what, 216. 

C{frronv€ Sublimate^ the manner in which it destroys life consi- 
dered, 166 ; the acrid action of, mitigated by mucilaginous drinks, 
196 ; observations upon the term, 60» 

Corrosive or Escharotic poisons, the enumeration of, 160. 

^^ GmloWa,'' the natural family of, medicinal remaiks upon the, 
62. 

Coughs, humid, of old Persons, cured by sulphate of zinc and 
myrrh, 200 ; aggravated by the transition from frost to a thaw» 
137. 

'^ Counterblaste to Tobacco," by king James the first, 48. 

Crab, the wild parent of the golden pippin, 86. 

Cream of Tartar rendered more purgative by Boracie Acid^ and 
why, 209 ; how it derives a characteristic action from its inso- 
lubihty, ib. ; its origin in the fermented juice of the grape ac- 
counted for, 221 ; proposed by Mr. Brande as a remedy for cal- 
culus, and objected to by the author, 156. 

Credulity, definition of, 36 ; more mischievous than superstition, 
ib. 

Crollius, his work on Signatures referred to, 45. 

Cromwell, Oliver, fell a victim to an intermittent, through the 
timidity*of his physician, 43. 

Cruciform Plants, their medicinal characters, 61 ; degenerate with- 
in the tropics, 82. 

Crucible, derivationof the term, 28. 

Cullen's classification of the Materia Medica, 98 ; founded on a 
hypothetical basis, 101 ; — his theory of the operation of naroQ* 
tics, .104. 

Cultiire, the influence of, upon medicinal plants, 85, 



€tiiii»aD Sibyl, Mpposed bj Darwin to have taken the joice of tbe 

Cherry4aurel^ 24. 
Cure, by sympathy, attended to by the poets, 31. 
Currie, Dr. his judicious advice respecting the period at which 

opium should be administered in fevers, 226. 
" Ckirrus Triumphalis Aniimonii^^^ by Basil Valentine, 70. » 
Cutaneous discharge materially modified by the state of the atmos« 

phere, 89. 
C^'nif ZfO^ttrntim, the seeds of, violently emetic, 61. 
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Darwin, Dr. bis interpretation of the fable of Proserpine, 6^« 
DatwrOy gloomy aspect of, indicates its poisonous nature, 63. 
Davy, Sir H. his experiments have shown that vegetables astria- 

gents pass unchanged through the body, 220 ; his researches 

into the nutritive value of grass, 107 ; his opinion concerning 

the allegorical interpretation of the Arabian Nights' Entertain-^ 

ment, 69. 
Davy, Dr. John, undertakes a series of experiments with JiTtitoand 

Calumba^ at the request of the author, 205. 
Debility, the result of a change in the tension of the fibres of the 

body, 106. 
Decoction frequently destroys the efficacy of medicinal bodies^ 

22 K 
Delivery expedited by nauseous medicines, 33. 
Demulcents, their supposed mode of operation, 170* 
Depocdtes, mechanical, from the urine, divisible into three classes^ 

161. 
Derry down, Druidical origin of the chorus of, 29. 
Design of the Pharmacologia, 17. 
Developement of active elements one of the objects of PhaHna"^ 

ceutic chemistry, 207. 
Devotion to authority, the mischievous tendency of, 45. 
Diaphoretics, definition of, 130 ; a new classification of proposed, 

ib. ; when combined with tonics, ofier resources in continued 

fever, 199. 
Diaphoresis frequently follows nausea, U7. 
Diarrhoea checked by remedies of a different nature, 111. 
Dictator, his election and duties, during a pestilence in Rome, 32. 
Diest's absurd preparation of opium, 47. 

Diet and Habits,, the importance of changing them in disease con- 
sidered, 191. 
Diet, Vegetable, the supposed refrigerating effect of, exj^ned^ 

144. 
Diffusible and permanent stimulants, 102. 
t>>gby. Sir Kenelm, the " SympathtHc P<mdef^' of, 30. 
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Digetlidii, MMBetimes qoiekened hj the operation ei an eBieticy 

115 ; how materially it is affected by mental distarhance, 192 \ 

imperfect, diseases arising from, how treated by the anthcM*, ib. 
Digestive FimctioDS, their infinence upon certain reme&es, 94. 
Digita% and Potass, although not similar as diuretics, are com-^ 

patible with each other, 1 98. 
D^pialiij Dr. Withering*s obsenration respecting its accnmnla^ion 

uk the System, 226 ; its utility exaggerated, 38 ; why it acts as 

a sorberacient^ 128. . 

Digitalis and Mercury, dissimilar as diuretics, 183. 
Digitali$ and Ferba$cumy although medicinally opposed to each 

other, belong to the same natural &mily, 61. 
Diluents, their extensive use in the cure of disease, 171. 
Dionysius of Mytilene, his explanation of the Golden Fleece of 

the Argonawts, 68. 
Dioscori&s, many of his plants not to be recognised in the present 

day, 60 ; — the Commentary of Mathiolus upon, passed &roq^ 

seventeen editions ! 56. 
IMscoveries in Materia Medica, rarely more tiian the revivd of 

ancient practices, 51. 
DiseaM, its type and character altered by clim^ and season, 81. 
Dispensatories of London and Edinburgh, their merits, 75. 
Dispensatory of Wecker contams several preparations in which 

the magnet is an ingredient, 42. 
Distention, the stimulus of, increases the efficacy of emetics, 189* 
Distillation, the operation of, not noticed by Hippocrates or Galen, 

66. 
Division, the mechanical state of, modifies tlie (^ration of medi- 

cimI bodies, 210. 
Diuretics, new views respecting their modns operandi^ 123 ; de- 
finition of, ib. ; how to be managed with respect to dilution, 212. 
Diuresis occasioned by diminishing arterial action, 128. 
Dote of a powder, rules respecting the, 232. 
Doses of medicines are specific with respect to each substance ,^ 

223 ; in Italy, 84. 
Doses, when excessive, rather produce a local than a general ef- 
fect, 228, 
Draco Miiigatnty calomel described under this name, by BMiin 

in 1608, 74. 
Draughts, how they difier fir<Mn mixtures, 240 ; when to be pre- 

feired, ib. 
Dropsy, a case of, cured by well-fermented bread, 128 ; may be 

occttsiondhr cured by venesection, ib. ; Dr. Blackall's ingenious 

work on, ib. 
Dmmmond, Sir William, Ins opinions concerning certain aU^o« 

ries, 66. 
Dryden's allusion to cures by sympathy, 31. 
" Dry vomit of Marriott," of what it consisted, 166. 
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Dnboig, Mr. his report of the progress of Taccaratkvi ia IIm aasl^ 

SI. 
Dugald Stewart's remark respecting scepticism, 39. 
Danning, the celebrated barnster, bow affected by abUvter^ 141. 
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Early origin of Amulets, !?€• 

history of the Materia Medica ii^vohred i» Mile, K, 

Earrings, bnried by Jacob, were Amulets, ft. 

Ear, the bitter secretion of the, protects it from insects, 171. 

£arth of Lemnos, only dug on a particular day, 28. 

" Eaton's Styptic," of what composed, 1 12. 

** Eau Medicinale,'* the active ingredient ot known to the m%* 

cients, 62. 
Edward the Confessor, first touched for the eril, 33. 
Effenrescence, a caution respecting the administration of a remeif 

in the state of, worthy attention, 214. 
Efficacy of Hemlock, exaggerated by Stoerck, 38. 
Egypt, the ancient physicians of^ obliged to pre6erH>« accordii^ t« 

a fixed code, 217. 
" ElattHj^^ a new vegetable principle cKscovered hj the amthor, 68. 
Elaterium forms with soap an active suppository, 238 ; value of 

as a hydragogue, 129 ; contains two principles of activity, 187 ; 

meaning of the term according to Hippoc^tes, 68. 
EUciuaria^ electuaries, definition of, 238; general rules to be 

observed in selecting and prescnbing this form of mechdne, 

239. 
*^ Electuarium Opiatum Polupharmacum^^ of the Codex Parinen, 

47 ; Electuary of the Queen of Colein, 68. 
Elixir, universd, a belief in its efficacy entertained by Roger Ba« 

con, 70. 
Emetics, various uses of, in the cure of disease, 116; the activity 

of, why occasionaUy increased by Narcotics, 186; quickened 

in their action by venesection, 191 ; in what cases they may 

prove dangerous, 117 ; definition of, 112 ; practical precaution 

respecting, 114. 
'* Emetin,^^ a new principle developed from Ipecacuan, 208. 
£mmenagogues, definition of, 121 ; can only be relative agents, 

ib. 
Emollients, definition of, 172. 

Empirics, ancient sect of, their labours barren, and why, ^0. 
Emplastrum Nigrum of Augsbui^, 42 
EmplastrOf plasters, great importance of in the cure of lockl as 

well as constitutional aiections, 247. 
EmpUutmm Divinnm NUolai^ 42. 
Enemata^ Clysters, calculated to fulfil five great indications, 221. 
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EnflaBdl fidsely etHed die Paradise rf Qfuidb, 37. 

En^bh hops, why superior to those of foreign growth as preser^ 

yatiTes of beer, 203. 
Epidemics, arrested in their progress by moral impreMiOBs, 33. 
Epispastics, the definition of, 141 ; the modns operandi of, con^ 

sidered) ib. 
Eranstratus protests against medicinal combination, 89. 
Errfaines, or Sternutatories, definition and use of, 140 ; Dr. €nl- 

len's testimony respecting their yalne, ib« 
Errors, chemicd and pharmaceutical, which n^y be committed in 

writing prescriptions, 218. 
Erythric acid, how obtained from Lithic ttcid, 149« 
Escharotics, definition <^, 109 ; the operation of is generally 

chemical, ib. 
Essences of Dioscorides and Galen, were simple extracts, SB. 
Essential oils, certain of them enter the circulation, 95. 
Etcula(»us, Temple of, remedies first recorded there, 23. 
Ether instantly relieves vertigo, and why, 96 ; the production of 

from Alcohol first noticed by Basil Valentine, 71. 
Eyacuants, why classed as local stimulants, 112. 
Euphrasia, 6r eyeobright, its supposed virtues derived firom the 

doctrine of signatures, 44. 46. 
Excrements of insects, a popular remedy in Italy, 26. 
Exhalation from the lui^, modified by certain medicines, 133. 
Expectorants, definition of, 133 ; a new classification of proposed, 

133 ; under what circumstances they may be usefully associated 

with stimulants, 2(fl. 
Experience, false application of the term, 20. 
Experiments with different medicines on inferior animals, the great 

importance o(^ 96. 
Extemporaneous Formube, the nabire and necessity of, 217. 
Extend remedies, divisible into two classes, 243 ; how they act 

on the constitution, 244. 
Extractum Colocynthidis composiium^ its virtues diminished by a 

late alteration in its compositicm, 79. 
Extract of Logwood, why not to be administered in the form of 

pill, 236. 
Extract, meaning of die term, 58. 
Eyelids, ancient custom of astringing the^ 71. 



Fables of Antiquity, supposol meaning of die, So. 

Factitious Bezqars, 88. 

Fallacies to which medicinal experiments are liable, 20. 

Fashion gives names to diseases, and reputation to remedies, 53. 
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Fear, the i^ncy of in increasing the effects of absorption fflm* 
trated, 190. 

^' Febrifugi Peruviahi VindieWy^ by Stnrmitis, 43. 

Fecnla, original meaning of the term, 58. 

Ferrum Tartartzatum deriyes its medicinal valae from a double 
mode of operatfon, 199. 

Fibres, a due tension of essential to life, 196. 

Fleece, the Golden, a chemical allegory, 66. 

Flesh, human, in epilepsy, 33. 

Flooding after childbirth, how to be treated. 111. 

Florentine Quack, illustratiye story of the, 54. 

Flowers, the strong scent of, affect pregnant women, 143 ; the 
perfume of, why most sensible in the evening, 212. 

Fluids of the body, few medicines act upon the, 101. 

Food, green colour of, disgusting to smne, 64. 

Fordyce, Dr. his valuable paper on the combination of medicines^ 
90 ; fais combination of Gamboge and Aloes, 149 ; his im- 
portant views respecting the vital energies of the stomach, 142. 

Form of a remedy, how to impart a convenient, agreeable, and 
efficacious one, 213. 

Formula, a scientific one may contain two corrigents, 196. 

Medicinal, consists of four parts, 215. 

Fourcroy, the theory of, respecting aroma, 188 ; his mechanical 
explanation of the operation of Mercury, 41. 

Fox^s Lungs, a specific for Asthma, and why, 44. 

Fritze, Professor, his remarks on the effects of a diet of muci< 
1^, 108. 

G. 

Oalbanum, its specific control over spasm, 105. 

Galen's celebrated hypothesis respecting the virtues of medicines,, 

27. 
Gallic acid strikes a black colour with the salts of iron, 111. 
Oar fish, or sea needle, not poisonous, 64. 
Garlic, its modus operandi as an expectorant considered, 134. 
Gascoigne's powder and ball, 88. 
Gastric chemistry, its singular powers illustrated, 80 ; its laws very 

imperfectly understood, 220. 
Gaubius, his observation respecting the infiuence of pulverization 

upon the specific effects of a plant, 210. 
Gay-Lussac's opinion respecting the composition of Tartar Eme- . 

tic, 60. 
Geber, the earliest alchemist on record^ 68. 
Crelatin, substituted for Peruvian bark in the cure of fevers, 80. 
General Stimulants, what classes are comprehended under the 

head of, 103. 
Gerard, his remarks on the Potato, 59. 
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Gin, odour oC detected in the brain, 104. 
Gladiator, the wum blood of, iu Ep^eptj, 33. 
Glaaber reconimeiids Muriatic Acid in tea towjr, 63 ; his ^^pt- 

ratas for diitiMing ackb, ib. 
Globolet, red, of the blood, a distinct animal principle, 42. 
Glue, clarified, why sabstkoied hr Penivian bark in die owe of 

foTers, 80. 
Ghiten, its proportion in wheat yaries in diierent cliauKtes, i8. 
Goat, the blood of, conceit retpactiDg its lithdirthriptk Tiitaes eit* 

plained, 68. 
€Mden Fleac* of the Aifonots^ a chemical aHegorj, 66. 
Ocvemu^ Pmrnt of die sliMnach, meaning of the term tt em* 

ployed by Dr. Fordyoe, 142. 
Gout, Portland powder fcnr the, tt. 
Oratftiag, extraordinary changes produced I^, 85. . 
Gffasiea, coaraetextdre of in moist situations a wise proyisioii, 119. 
'Gfeatfncfcs, Valentine, wonderfol cures o£ 34. 
Greek Physicians, thdr eoBipli<»ted prescriptions, 89. 
Griffith's mixture, the supposed nnchemical nature of^ refitted, 

219. 
Goamcnm, how it acts m exciting diaphoresis, 132 ; loses its anti« 

arthrhic yirtaes by purging, 196. 
Gam, indigestible ttatvre tt considered, l66. 
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Haerfem, Boerhaare's treatment of the epileptics in the poor* 
house at, 33. 

Hidfi>rd, Sir Henry, his pmdKe of combining Henbane and Colo* 
eynth jndicions, 196. 

HaUklay. Dr. of Moscow, his letter tp the author on the subject of 
the Ean Medicinde, 84. 

Hamilton, Dr. his valuable remarks on puiga^iTes, 120 ; his ob* 
serrations respecting the time of the dsxy at which puigi^Tes 
shotdd be administei^ in fevers, *226. 

Harmattan, a wind characterized by excessive dryness, opposes 
the propagation of epidemics, 212. 

Hairison, Dr. his attempt to emulate the effects <^ Bark, by me- 
dicinal combination, 203; Dr. lUchard, his modification of 
Majendie^s ^eory frith n^vd to tiie act of vcmiitii^ 1 13 ; hix 
communications to the author, respecting the influence of cU* 
iilate upon the efficacy of medicines, 83. 

Healii^^ the firH imUnMm^ practice of suggested by superstio 
tion, 92. 

Heat destroys the virtues of many v^tables, 230; its stimulus 
acts as a diaphoretic, 131 . 
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Heat, cold, moisture, and dryness, Galen's notion respecting, 39. 
Hellebore used as a purge, by Melampus, 23. 
Heli<)trope, or bloqd-stone, its supposed powers, 44. 
Helyetius's Styptic, of what composed, 112 ; introduces Ipecacuan 

into practice, 48. 
Hemlock, doubtful whether the modem plant of that name is the 

one used at the Athenian executions, 57 ; its powers exaggerated 

byStoerck, 38. 
Hemorrhage, why sometimes stopped by a nauses^ting medicine, 

96 ; great skill required in the treatment of, 112. 
Henry IV. poisoned by medicated gloves, 157. 
Herbage, less nutritive in cold and wet seasons, 82. 
Herba Britannica of Dioscorides and Pliny, unknown, 57. 
Herbena, herbs employed in the rites of sacrifice, 57. 
Herbivorous quadrupeds, on the necessity of bitter to, 106. 
Hermodactyllus, supposed to be a species of colchicum, 52. 
Hippocrates, his opinion respecting the benefit to be derived firom 

emetics, 116 ; advice to his son Thessalus, 26. 
Historical Introduction, 17. 
Hofimahn, his advice to suspend the administration of remedies 

during a protracted disease, 183. 
Homer's Allegory accounts for the plague of the Grecian camp, 66. 
Honey of Cane, the Arabian title for sugar, 67. 
Honey, superstitious opinions respecting, 27. 
Hop, upon what its superiority as an ingredient in malt liquors de« 

pends, 203 ; the Enghsh, why superior, as a preservative of 

beer, to that of foreign growth, 204. 
Homcastle dispensary, ague cured in the, by a combinalioa' of 

bitter and astringent roots, 202. 
Horse-flesh, a remedy in epilepsy, 33. ■ 
Horse, the, when debiUtated, is easily destroyed by Opium, 95 ; 

very easily affected by diuretics, and why, 126. 
Hortus Gramineas Wobumensis, experiments of Mr. Sinclair re- 
corded in the, 106. 
Humim flesh, a remedy in epilepsy, 33. 
Humoral Asthma, the pathology of examined, 135. 

Pathology, its influence upon medicsd opinions, 101 . 

Hunter, Dr. his remarks on the vital powers of the stomach, 80. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Copland, his opinion concerning the comparative 

rarity of Cdculus among seamen, 153. 
Huxham, the complexity of his prescriptions, 89. 
Hy4ragogues, Cholagogues, &c. opinion respecting, (21. 

-^ , modus operandi explained, 119. 

Hydromancy, its incidental utihty, 32. 

Hypnotics, synonymous with Soporifics and Narcotics, 103. 

Hyoscyamus, gloomy aspect of, indicative of its poisonous qualities, 

63. 
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I. 

latropa Maniiiot, its leaves esculent, its root poisoi^owi, 6«. 
Identity of bodies, fonnerly considered different, establisbed by 

Cbemisty, 75. 
Idiosyncrasies, serend remarkable ii^tmces of related, 227. 
jlndian fig, wben eaten renders the urine of a bloody cohmr, 96. 
Indians, American, their expedient to retard the solution of tobacco, 

213. 
Inoculation in India, Turkey, and Wales, first practised from a 

superstitious belief, 32. 
Insects destroyed by vegetable bitters, 170. 
Intetlind absorption suspended by Catharsis, 126. 
Intervals between each dose of a medicine, how to bcT regulated, 

226. 
Interestii^ report from Mr. Dubois, a Missionary in India, on the 

practiceof vaccination, 31. 
Introduction, Historical, to the Pharmacologia, 17. 
Intoncatii^ tea of the Siberians, 86. * 
Ipecacuan, anew principle (£me^«n) discovered in, 207; introda- 

ced into practice by Helvetius under the patronage of Loub XIV, 

48. 
Ip^acuan, why a dose of diminishes the force of the circulation, 

96 ; how it open^s in arresting bemorrlM^, ib. 
Iron, its virtues explained upon mechanical princif^es, 41 ; rust 

of, a very ancient remedy, 23 ; the sulphate ><tf, its virtues first 

dc»crib^ by Basil Valentine, 71. 
Ischia, the celebrated baths in the island of, 84. 
Jalap, the |^uigative operation of increased by Ipecacuan, 187. 
James I, King, his counterl^aste to tobacco, 48. 
James, Dr. Ms fever powder of Italian origin, 62. 
Jerusalem Artichoke, origin of the term, 69. 
Jews, their practice of applying astringents to the eyebrows, 71. 
John of Gaddesden, his extraordinary treatment of the son of 

Edward the First, 46. 
Julius Caesar, the soldiers of, cured by an unknown plant, 67. 
Jupiter, the astrol(^cd symbol of, prefixed to receipts, 27. 
■ ^ Juno, by whose union the vehnl showers were said to 

have been pro4uced, interpretation of the fable by Dr. Darwin, 

66. 
Jezebel, her cuistom of psdnting the eyebrows, 71« • 



K. 

Ktrmes Mineral^ the secret of its preparation purchased by the 
French Government, 74. 
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Kidd, Dr. Us re^y to Mr. Brande's charge i^gunst the UiiiTennt^ 

of Oxford, 77, 
Kidneys stimiilated by alkaline salts, 124. 
Kino and Calmnba, experiments respecting their operation by Dr. 

John Davy, 205. 
* Knight, Andrew, Esq. his conjecture respecting the Taberis of 

Plmy, 85. 



La Legerie communicates the secret of i&rmes Mineral to the 
French govemment-for a sum of money, 74. 

Lacteals, the natural seinsibility of, altered by Mercury, 186. 

Lactuca Satiya, its sedative powers known to the ancients, 24. 

Langelott's Laudanum, 53. 

Lapis (Etites, or ea^e stone, supposed virtues of, 43. 

LdUhyrus StcUivui^ supposed deadly properties of the seeds of, 6l. 

Lavender, the odour of increased by Musk, 189. 

Laudanum Cydmtatum of Van Helmont, 53. 

Laurel water used by the DutcJi in consumptions, 52. 

Laxatives and Purgatives, distinction between, 118. 

Lead, the Acetate of, rendered inefficacious by conjunction with 
* Sulphuric sdts, 213. 

Lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians, 17. 

Lectures, Chemical, high -importance of those delivered at Cam- 
bridge, 77. 

Leguminous plants, LinnsBUs's observation upon, 61. 

Lemnos, celebrated earth of, described by Galen, 28. 

Lemon, its different parts possess di£ferent virtues, 62. 

Lentor and viscidity of the blood, a supposed cause of disease, 4Q. 

Lettuce, its soporific powers commended by Gsden, 24. 

Leopold, Archduke 'of Austria, the failud^ of the Bark in the cure 
of, 51. 

Leyden, memorable fever of, a lementable illustration of ultra- 
chemical doctrines, 41. 

Lichen Islandicus, its bitterness useful, 108. 

Limestone, the operation of burning to quick-lime accelerated by 
a moist atmosphere, 212. 

Lime water, its Uthonthriptic agency considered, 156. 

Linnsus, Us system corresponds in a surprising manner with the 
natural properties of plants, 62. 

— , Ray, and Virey, their observation respecting the in- 
fluence of pulverization upon the medicind activity of a plant, 
210. 

Linseed, mischievoiis tendency, of, when used as a sole article of 
diet, 108. 

Lithate of Ammonia constantly present m urine, 148. 



UAke acid, Ma^ettdie's theonr raspecdng the fynu^don df, 16»; 
generated by the action of the kidneys, and constantly pre- 
sent in healthy urine, 163. 

Diathesis, Dr. Philip's riews respecting the, 163. 

Lithonthriptics, the great advantage of combining them in eases 
of calcnious irritation with Opium, 201. 

Living fibre, medicines act upon the, 101. 

Liquorice, why objectionable as an envelope of pills, 236. 

Liquor Ammonia Acet'atit^ why decomposed by Magnesia, 221. 

Local stimulants, 112 ; meaning of the term, 103. 

London College of Physicians, their first Pharmacopoda, 76. 

Lotions, Embrocations, Liniments, Fomentations, Cc^lyria, kc.j 
244. 

Louis XIV. introduced the potato intb general cultivation, 48. 

LuridaB, the dark and gloomy aspect of the, indicates their poison- 
ous properties, 63. 

Lyaipluitics, medicines enter the circulation through the, 97. 



M. 

Macbride, Dr. his unsuccessful attempt to improve the art of tan- 
ning by the introduction of lime-water, afibrds an important lesson 
to the Pharmaceutist, 220. 

Maccaroni of Italy, why so superior to that made in other countries, 
84. 

Mace and Nutmeg of AralMan origin, 67. 

Macer's Herbal abounds with the superstitions of the middle i^es, 
28. • 

Macleod, Dr. his observation respecting the Sialagogue power of 
Hydro-cyanic acid, 140. 

Magistral Formule, the' nature and necessity of, 217. 

Magiiterium. of Ludovictu, a preparation of Opium, 63. 

Ma^a, the name given to the wild potato by the Indians, 108. 

Magnesia, its use in mitigating the severity of Cdchicum explain- 
ed, 197. 

' -■ , the carbonatfB of, proposed by^Mr. Hatchett as a remedy 
in the Lithic diathesis, 166. 

Magnet Arsenicalis, Formula for, by Angelus Sala, 46. 

Magnet, its use as an antidote to iron, 42. r 

Mah-ry Umma, a mischievous diety, supposed by the Indians to 
occasion the natural small-pox, 32. * 

Majendie, bis important views upon the mechanism of absorption, 
116; his views respecting vomiting, 112. 

Male fern, its mthelmintic properties known to €ralen, 61 ; re- 
tailed as a secret nostrum in France, the secret of which was 
known to Louis XV., 51. 

Malt Liquors, the utility of the bitter in, 107. 



Manna, of Arabian orisb, 67. 

Manufacturing Chemists, the errors daily committed by, 188. 

Mvcellns killed by the cold bath, 60. 

Marcet, Dr. his yiews respecting the treatment of calculus, 154. 

Marshes, animals in the, defended by disease from the ingestion of 
bitter plants, 108. 

Masticatories, oir acrid Sialagogues, the nature and operation of 
considered, 137. 

Materia Medica, its early history inirolyed in fable, 21 ; its pro- 
gressive improyements slow and unequal, 19 ; composed of a 
motley groupe of substances, 17; how its progress has been 
influenced, by caprice, prejudice, superstition and knavery^ 19 ; 
the arrangeoient of by Cullen, Murray, and Young, 99. 

May Apple, its different parts possess different virtues, 62. 

Mayeme, Sir Theodore, absurd and disgusting remedies of, 29. 

M^kd, Dr recommended Melampodium as an Emmenagogue, 122 ; 
his practice of combining alkalies with opium judicious, 195; 
his opinion concerning the nature of the Athenian poison, 57. 

Mechsmical deposites from the urine divisible into three classes, 
150 ; mechanical remedies, considerations respecting, 170 ; me- 
chanical action of certain expectorants, 133 ; mechanical pur- 
gatives^ 119 ; mechanical theory ^some account of the, 40. 

Medical Boards of the present day, 37. . 

Medicinal Substances, certain oned enter the circulation, 97 ; com- 
bination, the extent of limited by several circumstances, 183 ; 
medicinal prescription, its perfection defined in three words, 
215 ; similarity, conventional acceptation of the term, 179 ; in- 
compatibility, meaning of the term, 96 ; medicinal bodies, on 
the operation of, 93 ; definition of, ib., medicinal combination, 
on the theory and art of, 177. 

Medicines corrected in their operation by mechanically separating, 
or ekxmically neutralizing the offending ingredient, 194 ; by 
adding to them some substance capable of guarding the stomach, 
er system, against their deleterious effects, 194 ; their effects 
modified by the age of th6 patient, and various other circum- 
stances, 224 ; substituted for each other, v. ; cardinal virtues 
of, according to Galen, 39 ; cakulated to produce the same ulti- 
mate result, by different modes of operation, may be combined, 
197 ; their operations modified by tl^ state of vital susceptibihty 
of the patient, 19 ; are frequently but relative agents, 93 ; may 
act through the instrumentality of the nerves, 96 ; conveyed to 
distant parts of the body by absorption, 96 ; the ignorant pre- 
paration of, 89 ; their fraudulent adulteration, 89 ; differ only 
from poisons in their dose, 223. 

Melampodium recommended as an emmenagogue by Dr. Mead^ 
122. 
• MdampiM of Argos administered rust of iron, 23. 

MenyatUhtz Trifoliata^ a core for the rot in sheep, 108. 
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Mercurial sdivation known m the twelfth century, 72. 

->— — ointment, a true chemical compound, 206. 

Mercury, the only constitutional «ialagogue, 137 ; its operation* as 
a sialagogue attempted to be explained, 138 ; supposed to act 
from its weight, 41 ; its power of entering the lacteals, 96 ; its 
efficacy increased by antimony and opium, 185 ; a case wherein 
its effects were suddenly developed by fear, 190 ; a powerful 
stimulant, 190. 

Merriman, Dr. an interesting case, in illustration of the influence 
of the mind upon the digestive organs, communicaited by him to 
the author, 19!?.. 

Metals, a query respecting their peculiar smell, 189 ; why named 
after the planets, 28 ; sdl of them inert unless in a state of com- 
bination, 206. 

Methodic Sect, founded by Themison, 40< 

Miraculous gift attributed by Herodotus to the Priestesses of Helen, 
explained, 35. 

Missletoe, Druidieal superstitions respecting the, 27. 

Afutura Ferrt, composition of, 78. 

MtMiurmy Mixtures, general rules to be observed in selecting and 
prescribing this form of medicine, 239. 

Mithridate, its history and composition, 47. 

Miner, after inanition, killed by stimulants, 20. 

Mineral waters, the virtues of discovered by Hydromancy, 32 ; 
sometimes prove diurettic, reasons why, and how prevented, 
126. 

Mineral Acids, first described by Avicenna, 69. 

Milman, Sir Francis, his valuable remarks on the importance of 
diluents in dropsy, 212. 

Milner, Dr. his synthetic proof of the composition of nitrous acid, 
77. 

Mixture, and Chemical Combination, an essential distinction be- 
tween, 206. 

Modus Operandi of Medicines, a new classification in illustration 
of the, 96. 

Moisture and Dryness, its effects upon vegetable productions, 82. 

Molasses, why sweeter than pure sugar, 187. 

Molina, his observations on the potato, 108. 

Monardes, his belief in the efficacy of the Bezoar explained, 88. 

Morley's remedies for Scrofula, 34. 

Morphia, a new principle developed from opium, 208. 

Morton's Pjrretologia ccmtains an account of Oliver Cromwell's 
death, 43. 

Mountain Ash, an object of Druidieal veneration, 29. 

Mulberry, contains two colouring principles, 66, 

Muriatip Acid recotemended by Glauber in sea scurvy, 53. 

Murray, principles of arrangement adopted in his Apparatus Medi- 
camtnum^ 61. 
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Murray's arrangemeDt of tibe Materia Medica, 100. 

Musk, of Arabian origin, 67 ; its specific control over spasm, 105 ; 

the odour of increased by exposure to the atmosphere of privies, 

189. 
Mustard, the unbruised seeds of commended by Dr. Mead in, 

ascites, 222. 
Mythological Fables, antiquity of chemistry deduced from the, 66. 



N. 

Naples, experiments with Hyocyamus at,. 83.. 

Narcotics, synonymous with Sedatives, Hypnotics, and Soporifics, 
103; assume the character of Astringents, 111 ; their opera- 
tion increases vascular action, 103 ; their superior efficacy iti 
Italy, 83 ; how they differ fi'om ordiiaairy stimulants, 103 ; Cul- 
len's theory respecting, 127 ; their stimulant operation denied, 
103. 

Narcotico- Acrid Poisons, 160. 

Narcotic Poisons, 160.- 

Narcotic odour, a distinct indication, 63. 

Natural Compounds to be regarded as the prescriptions of Nature, 
i;77. 

Natural Family of Plants, often contain species of very different 
medicinal virtues, 62. 

Nausea, origin and cause of, 114. . 

Nauseating Emetics, why to be avoided in certain csKKes of poison^ 
ing, 166 ; why they prove diaphoretic, 132 ; doses of antimony 
increase the effects of mercury, 190. 

Nauseous remedies supposed to expedite delivery, 33. 

Necklace of Paeony, for the cure of epilepsy, 34. 

Nechepsus, his amulet for the stomach, 22. 

Nepenthe of Helen was probably opium, 24. 

Nerves, the media through which certain medicines act upon the 
body, 96. 

Nestor's Cataplasm, 24. 

New arrangement of diuretic medicines, 123. 

Nicholaus, his powder for the stone, 68. 

Nicostratus, Ch^lical antidote of, 37. 

Nitrate of Silver, its successfiil effect in Epilepsy, 84 ; its bitter- 
ness connected with its virtues, 109 ; rendered inert by muriatic 
salts, 213. 

Nitric acid, its power of producing ptyalism denied, 140. 

Nomenclature, medical, reformed by Botany and Chemistry, 60. 

Nostrum, definition and meaning of the term, 37. 

Nostrums, a multitude of collected by ^tius, 37. 

Nouffleur, Madame, her receipt, 52. 

Nur^nburgh, the first Pharmacopoeia published at, 75. 
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Notmeg corrects the operation of ahan^ 199. 

Nutmeg and Mace of Arabian origin, 67. 

Nutriment, deficiency of in plants, bow compensrted for by na- 
ture, 62. 

NatritiTe, and Medicinal powers of plants often exposed to each 
other, 82. 

O, 

Objections to Collen's arrangement of medicines, of a fatal nature, 

101. 
Observation, analogy and experiment, form the only tme basis of 

research, 19. 
Obstacles to the progress of the Materia Medica, 21. 
Oflkinal preparations, the nature and necessity of, 217. 
Old men, the humid coughs of, cured by Sulphate of zinc, 135. 
Oliver Cnmiwell fell a victim to an intermittent, 43. 
Operation of medicinal bodies, on the, 93. 
Operation of two medicines in one formula, 197. 
Opiologia of Wedelius contains many formulae which have been 

perverted to empirical uses, 53. 
Opium, remarks upon the best mode of correcting its operation, 

and obviating its deleterious effects, 196 ; has extensive powers 

as a Corrigent, 1 95 ; whether absorbed into the circulation, 104 ; 

modern preparations of derived from ancient receipts, 61 ; 

primitive import of the term, 58 ; its powers vary with the 

climate, 82; known in early ages, 24; stimulating effects oC 

104 ; Galen's hypothesis concerning, 40. 
Oribasius, his just notions respecting medicinal combinati<m, 89. 
Order, a general rule for that of the ingredients of a medicinal 

formula, 216. 
Origin of Amulets, of very ancient date, 26. 
Organs of Sense, sensibility of, changed by artificial habitB and 

cultivation, 63. 
of the Body> how excited into action by the administra- 
tion of particular remedies, 96. 
Oswald Crollius, first mentions calomel, 74. 
Otho Tachenius, embraced the doctrines of Van Helmont, 73. 
Oxygen, how far it may be considered the source of animal heat. 

145. 
Oysters, the green colour of, explained, 65. 



Paley's remark on the influence of habit, 46. 
Panacea Glauberiana, the secret of its preparation purchased by 
the French Government, 74. 
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Paracelsus, some account of his character and doctrines, 71 ; hi& 

false reasoning, 68. 
Pans, Supreme Council of, proscribe antimonial remedies, 73. 
Particular forms of remedies, and the general principles upon 

which they should be constructed, 228. 
Passive hemorrhage, to be treated by a combination of astringents 

and tonics, 200. 
Peach, its deleterious properties, when first introduced into the 

Roman empire from Persia, explained, 86; its kernel, the 

supposed efficacy of, 88. 
Pearl, compound powders of, 40. 
Percival, Dr. the judicious obsisrvations of respecting diet, com* 

mended, 192. 
Perfumes, their extraordinary effects at Rome, 83 ; vegetable, 

Savages insensible to, 64. 
Pericles pronounced insane for wearing an amulet, 22. 
Peruvian -Bark, prejudices respecting, 43; the adulteration of 

brought it into discredit, 86. 
Pestilence at Rome, superstitious ceremony during the, 33. 
Petiver, the medico-bc^anical researches of, 61. 
Petro de Mahamcourt, an inventor of the supposed Universal 

Elixir, 70. 
Pharmacologia, meaning of the term, 30. 
Pharmacopceia, how its import differs from that of Pharmacologia, 

ii ; original institution of, 75 ;' why an object of abuse, 76. 
Philippic of Chifletius against the Peruvian Bark, 51. 
Phillips, Mr. his attack upon the London Pharmacopoeia noticed^ 

78. 
Philosopher's Stone, Arabian conceit respecting the, 6B. 
Philosophy of History, definition of the term, 18. 
Phosphoric Salts, the origin and history of, as they occur in urine, 

149. 
Physiognomy, Botanical, its utility, 63. 
Pills containing calomel, should not be enveloped in magnesia, and 

why, 236. 
PUuloi e Styrace of the Dublin College, a very scientific combina* 

tion, 233. 
PiltUoi^ rules respecting their formation into masses, 233. 
Pimento, the J>erries of, lose their aromatic warmUi in coming to 

maturity, 87. 
Pink and Lateritious sediments in urine, Dr. Prout's opinion re« 

specting the nature of, 149. 
Plague of London, superstitious belief respecting the origin of the;^ 

26 ; in Egypt, most common after the inundation of the Nile, 

212. 
Plaster containing soap and muriate of ammonia, the chenric^l 

theory of its operation considered, 207. 
Planetary influence on the virtues of plants, 28, 
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PiantB, medicina], infloeoced bj soil, culture, climate, and 8ea8#D, 
81 ; the sensible properties of, have a relation to tbeir proper- 
ties, 61 ; the virtues of, discoverable by botanical characters, 60. 

Pliny, his aphorism respecting poisons paraphrased by Linnsus, 
223. 

Plum, the cultivated ofispring of the sloe, 86. 

Plumbum, a generic term among the ancients, 71. 

Podalirius em^oyed venesection, 23. 

Podophyllum reltatum, the different parts of possess different vir- 
tues, 62. 

Poetdum Absinthiainm, its supposed antidotal powers, 107. 

Poisons, secret and slow*, 158 ; absurd notion respecting their pos- 
sessing a mutual attraction for each other, 45 ; differ essentially 
from each other, 159 ; the classification of, according to their 
physiological action attempted, 161 ; a, belief in the mechanical 
operation of, not founded in truth, 159 ; have ever been the 
objects of extravagant credulity, 157. 

Poisoning, in cases of, there are three important indications of 
cure, 165. 

Poly-Pharmacy of our predecessors, the influence of the, on the 
practitioners of the present day, 90 ; of ancient physicians, the 
mischievous influence of, upon modem practice, 188. 

Pope Innocent the Tenth countenances the use of the bark, 51. 

Pope Clement VII. poisoned by fumes of a taper, 157. 

Poppies, supposed to relieve the head, and why, 44. 

Porsenna's stipulation with the Romans not to employ iron, except 
in agriculture, the reason of, 42. 

Portland, Duke of, his powder for the gout, 52. 

Potato, the wild parent of the, found at Monte Video, 108 ; loses 
its bitterness by cultivation, 108 ; its various useful sqpplications 
enumerated, 50 ; mentioned by Gerard, 59 ; extraordinary and 
romantic history of the, 60 ; introduced into i&vour by Louis 
XIV., 48 ; origin of the name, 59. 

Potassium, curious anecdote connected with the discovery of, 64. 

Poultice, Yeast, its modus operandi explained, 209. 

Powder of Nicolaus, 68. 

Powders, individually dry, become liquid by being rubbed to* 
gether, 231. 

Powders, Compound, canons respecting, 229. 

Powell, Dr. his observations upon compound medicines, 90. 

Practice of Physic, perverted by superstition, 28. 

Precious Stones, an Arabian superstition respecting, 26 ; fteir in- 
troduction mto medicine, 69. 

Prescriptions, ancient, their complicated nature, 89. 

Prescribing, on the theory and art of, 207. 

Prescott, Miss, persons of the first respectability Irecame the dupe 
of, 29. 

Priests of the American Indians intoxicated by tobacco, 24, 



Priests of Esculapius, artifices of the, 23. 

Pries&ood, Pagan, addicted to the use of narcotics, 24 ; tkeir 

characteristic cunning, 34. 
Priniary op^eration of a remedy, meaning of the term, 94. 
Pringle, Sir John, his experiments on the effects of salt, when 

used in different quantities, 224 ; his opinion respecting the 

combination of alksdies and bitters, 186. 
Proserpine, the fiible of, a chemical allegory, 65. 
Prout, Dr. his yaluable researches into the history of Gravel and 

Calculus, 147. 
Prussic Acid, proposed by Majendie for the cure of phthiitfli, bt. 
Ptyalism excited by Mercury, and hydro-cyanic acid, 140. 
Pulmonary exhalation, how modified by certain expectorants^ 133. 
PMlv€r€$, general principles for their administration, 228. 
PulTerization, how it assists the operation of a medicinal substance^ 

228. 
Pulvis Helvitii^ philosophy of its combination, 230. 
Puhii Iptcaeuankm Camposiiusy the operation of it afford$ ^ strik* 

ing illustration of the advantages of medicinal combination, 204. 
Purgatives differ essentially from each other, IM); combined with 

antispasmodics, 198 ; to be considered as Abtolute Agents, 94 ; 

their effects increasing the action of various medicmes, 1 92; their 

several modes of operation explained by Lord Bacon, 63 ; may 

act by three different modes, 118; act as Emmenago^es, 120 ; 

combined with tonics, 199; combined with mercurial altera-^ 

tives, 199. 
Purgatives and Laxatives, essential differen.ce between, 1 1$. 
Purpuric Acid, a curious modification of the Lithic, discovered by 

Dr. Prout, 149. 
Putrid exhalations recognised by the Savage at a considerable dis- 
tance, 64. 
Pyramus and Thisbe, the fable of, curiously illustrated by a late 

chemical discovery, 66. 
Pyretologia of Morton, account of Cromwell's death in, 43. 

^' 

Ctuadrupeds, Herbivorous, require bitter food, 107. 
Qualities, C^inal, which distinguish all bodies, 39. 

R. 

Rachitis, a disease of the assimilative functions, 150. 
Rabbit, its insusceptibility of the powers of opium explained, 95. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, said to have introduced smoking tobacco, 48. 
Rape Oil, its proposed improvement by Rosier, 81. 
Rawleigh's Confection and Pearl Cordial, 53. 
Ray, hu attempt to enumerate the virtues of plants from %»pe^ 
nencey completely failed^ 20. . 
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Rinr, Liim»u8, and Virej, the obserratioQ of, respecting the in^ 
flnence of palyerization upon the medical activity of plants, 
206. 
lUciptj astrological origin of the aymbol tiiat is prefixed to pre- 
scriptions, 27. 
Refrigerants, definition of, 143 ; the ingenious chenucal theory 

proposed for explaining their effects, 143. 
Relative and Absolute remedies, meaning of the terms, 94. 
Relaxing and Bracing f import of the terms as applied, to Medicines ^ 
40. 

Religious Ceremonials often intended to preserve useful customs, 
36. 

Remedies, the immediate impression of on the body, 94 ; of a 
disgustii^ nature, how they may operate, 33 ; nature of many 
ancient ones now unknown, 23 ; how classed by the Methodic 
Sect, 40 ; discovered by accident, 23 ; those that act mechani- 
cally considered, 170 ; those of external application, 243. 

Remedy, how to obtain by combination a new and active one, not 
afforded by any single substance, 204. 

Resinous Purgatives, why apt to gripe, and how to be corrected, 
210. 

Revolutions of the Materia Medica, prominent causes of the, 25. 

Revolutionary history of the Materia Medica, 18. 

Rhases and Avicenna were the first to introduce pharmaceutical 
preparations, 69, 

Rhododendron, the properties of liable to vary with the sod, 81. 

Rhubarb, of Arabian origin, 67 ; its effects upon the urine when 
internally administered, 95 ; its watery infusion rendered purga- 
tive by the addition of Calumba, 187 ; combines within itself 
the double property of a purgative and astringent, 204. 

Ricotia iSgyptiaca, how made to flower, 81. 

Roasted Swallow, its efficacy believed by Vogel, 21. 

Roasted Toad, its powers as a remedy in Gout, believed by Vogel, 
21. 

Roger Bacon, excommunicated and imprisoned by the Pope for 
witchcraft, 70. 

, the father of Chemistry in England, 70. 

Rome, extraordinary effects of perfumes at, 83. 

Rose Beads, or Rose Pearls, from Turkey, imperii into Europe 
through Austria — nature of their composition, ^B. 

Rot in Sheep, cured by the Menyanthes T'rifoliata^ 108. 

Rousseau's observation respecting Scepticism, 39. 

Routine, a devotion to, the great bane of philosophy, 45. 

Royal touch, cures performed by, 33. 

Rozier, his proposal for the improvement of Rape Oil, 81. 

Rubefacients, in what they differ from blisters, 142. 

Rust of the Spear of Telephu?, a cure for the wounds it inflicted, 
31. 
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Saline Cathartics, a mixture of, more efficacious than an equira- 
lent dose of any single one, 209 ; increased in force hy car- 
bonic acid, 189 ; Salts, the proper stimuli of the urinary organs, 
124 ; Saline bodies, into which vegetable acids enter, are de- 
composed in transitu, when taken internally, 95. 
Salivation by Mercury, why attended with a foetid breath, 186; 

known in the twelfth century, 71. 
Saltness, Galen's notions respecting the cause of, 40. 
Salts, Alkaline, when taken may be detected in the urine, 95. 
Salt, Culinary, operates very diflferently in diflferent quantities, 

224. 
Salts, certain of them pass into the circulation, and undergo de* 

composition in transitu y 95. 
Sandy soil, strongly smelling plants become inodorous in a, 81. 
Saracens, their treaty with the Greek Emperors, respecting the 

literary works of the ancients, 67. 
Scammonia, Convolvulus, the root alone contains any virtue, 62. 
Scepticism, mischievous tendency of, in physic, 38 ; definition of 

the word, 38. 
Schroeder, his chemico*medical Pharmacopoeia, 74. 
Scribonius Largus, his writings aflford ample evidence of the empi- 
rical spirit of those days, 37. 
Sea Needle, the green bones of, not poisonous, 64. 
Seamen, the extraordinary immunity of from calculous disorders, 

153. 
Season, the influence of upon medicinal plants, 81. 
Secondary operation of a remedy, meaning of the term, 94. 
Diuresis to be distinguished from the restilt of a prima- 
ry action on the kidneys, 126. 
Sedatives, meaning of the term, 103. 
Sediments of health, meaning of the expression according to Dr. 

Prout, 150. 
Seeds, hot and cold, origin of the epithets, 40. 
Seguin, the experiments of, relative to the astringent principle of 
vegetables, 187 ; his curious error respecting the tonic princi- 
ple of Pflruvian bark, 80. 
Senna, why apt to gripe, 210 ; its composition changed by trans- 
plantation, 187 ; of Arabian origin, 67 ; undergoes a remarka- 
ble change by transplantation into the south of France, 82 ; its 
fruit and pods contain no bitter, 167. 
Sennertus, his interesting history of surgical superstitions, 34. 
Septic poisons, species of enumerated, 161. 
Sheep die, if deprived of bitter food, 106. 
Sialagogues, definition of, 137 ; comprehend two orders of medi- 
cines. 137. 
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* 
Siberians, their remedy in rhenmatisni, 84 
Signatnres, the doctrine of, 43. 
Similarity, as applied to medicinal operation, conventional meaning 

of the term, 97, 179. 
Simons, William, Esq. his laudable zeal in improving the pharma* 

centic machinery at Apothecaries* Hall, 75. 
Simple and living solids, Collen's distinction between the, 102. 
Simplicity, always a desideratum in a medicinal formula, 214. 
Sinapisms in fireqnent nse with the Greeks and Romans, 67. 
Sinbad the sailor, his adventnres on the desert island, a beantifbl 

dl^iT* 69. 
Sinclair, Mr. his very interesting experiments on the necessity of 

bitter extractive to herbivorous quadrupeds, 107. 
Single flowers, how changed by cultivation, 85. 
Slare, Dr. his pamphlet in vindication of sugar, 43. 
Sloe, the wUd parent of the plum, 86. 
Small*Pox, supposed by the Indians to be a visitation of their 

goddess Mab-ry Umma, 31. 
Smell, taste, and colour of plants indicate their virtues, 63. 
Smithson, Mr. his curious discovery of two colouring principles 

in the Mulberry, 66. 
Smoking tobacco introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh, 48. 
Sneezing, a case of apoplexy produced by, related by Moi^gagni, 

140. 
Snow, Mrs. Elizabeth Woodcock buried in the, for ei^t days, 20, 
Snuff, the Pope's decree of excommunication against all those who 
" take it, 49 ; custom of mixing together its different varietiesv 

accounted for, 181. 
Soap, when combined with Aloes, performs the duty of the corri'> 
gen$ and the adjuvaruy 216 ; its value as a constituent in pills, 
234. 
Socrates and Phocion poisoned by Cicuta, 57. 
Soil, its influence upon medicinal plants, 81. 
Solanum Tuberosum, extract of, an anodyne, 49. 
Solids, simple and living, how distinguished by Cullen, lOX. 
Solomon's ring for the cure of Epilepsy, 22. 
Solution of poisonous substances in the stomach should be avoided^ 

166. 
Solubility of a body influences its effects upon the o|pn of taste, 
63 ; solubility of a purgative determines its specific action, 208 ; 
solubility of a medicinal body, how it may be modified by me- 
ckanical and chemical expedients, 208. 

, its great importance in reference to the activity of a 

medicinal substance, 209. 
Soporifics, synonymous with Narcotics and Hypnotics, 103. 
Soranus, his superstitious belief in the riirtues of honey, 27. 
Southern countries, some vegetables more enevgetic in, than in 
corthem on^s, 82. 
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9{NddiBg9 Mr. the celebrated diver, bit obsenration respecting the 
comparatiTe k^oence of vegetable and animal diet, 144. 

Spasm, connected with the most opposite states of the system, 105. 

Spasmodic action controlled by ceitain medicines, 105. 

Spleen, schirrns of, said to be cured by iron, and why, 41. 

Squill, its bitter principle separated by the assimilatiye functions, 
and transmitted to ^e kidneys, 96 ; its powers invalidated by 
alkalies, 184 ; its action directed to the kidneys by calomel, 
184 ; its action as an expectorant often requires the md of a dia* 
phoretic, 163 ; loses its diutetic virtues by purging, 195. 

and Digitalis, dissimilar as diuretics, 183. 

•^ — , or sea onion, administered in dropsy by the Egyptians, 24. 

Still's Ideal System, mischievous tendency of, 40. 

Steam Laboratory at Apothecaries' Hall, 75. 

Steel medicines accelerated in their operation by puigatives, 191. 

SteHer's testimony with respect to the liability of the Rhododen- 
dron to vary in its virtues, 81. 

Stephens, Mrs. her remedy for the stone, 54 ; ParUamentary re- 
ward to, 54. 

Stimmi, or Stibium of the uicients, whether the Antimony of the 
present day, 71. 

Stimulants, local, comprehend evacusmts, MS; general, what 
classes are comprehended under the division of, 103. 

^imulantoperationof Narcotics denied, 103. ' 

StoU and Warren, Drs. their judicious treatment of Cholica Picio-^ 
Yturn, 198. 

Stomach, it exercises a universal sympathy and control over every 
organ of the body, 95 ; a certain chemical condition of it some- 
times opposes medicinal action, 197 ; in what its powers coa- 
sist, 80 ; has a chemical code of its own, 80. 

Stone, Sarah, her cases of Midwifery, 33 ; 

Strabo's ezi^anation of the fable of the golden fleece, 66. 

Sturmius, his anecdote respecting the scarcity of bark, 43« 

Styptic, Elaton's, 112; of Helvetius, 112; nature of styptics as 
remedies, 112. 

Substances not affecting the body in health, whether they can be 
active remedies in disease, 93 ; substances chemically compati* 
ble, may be medicinally inconsistent with each other, 79, 97 
suitable for pills, 233 ; not adapted ibr pill-masses, 233. 

Substantive and adjective constituents, meaning of the terms, 188 

Substitution of one medicine for another, a common but mischiev 
ous practice, v. 

Sugar, the sweetness of, modified by vegetable extractive, 187 
absurd prejudices respecting, 43. 

— — and Sugar Candy, of Arabian origin, ^7. 
, Sugared Plums, sold to children, contain plaster of Paris, 232. 

Sulphate of Zinc, the combination of with Myrrh, a valuable remedy 
in the humid coughs of old persons, 199 ; an excellent remedy 
in humoral asthma, 135 ; as an emetic, case of death from, 114, 
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Sulphate of Zinc, or Sulphate of Cdpper, why to be preferred to 
Antimony as emetics in certain cases of poisoning, 165. 

Sulphate of Potass, the medicinal action of, modified by its inso- 
lubility, 125; affords an excellent example of the powers of 
combination in destroying the identity of the ingredients, 205. 

Magnesia, rarely diuretic, and why, 126. 

Sulphur, ltd agency in producing odour, 189. 

Superstition, a prominent source of error in physic, 25. 

Superstitious practices have soqietimes led to useful results, 30. 

Suppositoria, Suppositories, the nature of, 237 ; calculated to fidfil 
two great indications, 238. 

Swallow roasted, esteemed as a remedy by Vogel, 21. 

Sweet Potato, alluded to by Shakspeare, 59. 

Swiss Peasants delight in bitter beverage, 107. 

Sydenham's case of poisoning by corrosive sublimate cured by 
diluents, 166 ; his observation respecting the practice of com- 
bining bar( with other medicines, has less of reason than of 
severity, 201. 

Sylvius de la Boe succeeded Van Helmont, 73 ; consigns two-thirds 
of the population of Leyden to an untimely grave, 41. 

Sympathy, conventional meaning of the term, 94. 

Sympathetic Powder of Sir Kenelm Digby, 30. 

Syncope, produced at Rome by perfumes, 83. 

Synoptical view of Murray's arrangement of the Materia Medica, 
100. 

Syrup of Roses, underhanded substitution in the preparation of 
it, 22. 

Syrups, Juleps, and Conserves introduced by the Arabian physi- 
ciaoSy 67. 

T. 

Tables of chemical affinity may lead the practitioner into error, 
and why, 220. 

Tabular view of diuretics, arranged according to their supposed 
modes of operation, 123 ; Cullen's arrangement of the Materia 
Medica, 98. 

Tannin generally exists in combination with Gallic acid, 110; 
present in gases of aftermath crops, 110; does not enter the 
circulation, 1 1 1 ^ is the vegetable principle of astringency, 1 10 ; 
but is increased m effect by Gsdlic acid, 187. 

Tar water, epidemical madness respecting, 46. 

Tartar, soluble, remarks on the operation of, 209. 

Tartarized Antimony, the term defended, 60. 

Tartrate of Potass, a solution of, decomposed by a current of 
Carbonic acid passed through it, 221 ; decomposed by all sub- 
acid vegetables, 221. 

Taste,' colour, and smell of plants indicate their virtues, 63. 

Tea, the general introduction of, in England, owing to the eulogy 
of Queen Katherine, 48. 
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Tea and turtle soup, whether their admixture in the stomach may 

not form leather, 220. 
Telephus, the rust of the spear of, a cure for the wounds it in* 

flicted, 31. 
Temple, Sir William, his aphorism respecting diet more facetious 

than philosophical, 193. 
Temples, ancient, dedicated to health, and in airy situations, 65. 
Tench, curious mistake respecting the medicinal use of the, 26. 
Tension of fibres, the necessity of the, 106. 
Terms, new, proposed by the author to explain the operation of 

certain native combinations, 188. 
ThaddaBus of Florence, not the inventor of Tinctures, 70. 
1 haw after a hard frost, aggravates certain coughs, and why, 1ST. 
Thebaic Tincture, derivation of the term, 24. 
Themison, the ill success of his practice recorded by Juvenal, 40» 
Theories, false, mischievous iniuence of, 39. 
Theriaca Andromachi, the great celebrity of, 46. 
Theriaca, Heberden's remarks upon, 46. 
Thessalus, the Roman empiric, described by Galen, 37. 
Thirst, the irritation of, ke^ps up frebile action, 171. 
Thoracic Duct, medicines enter into the circulation through its 

branches, 97. 
Time of the day at which remedies are to be administered, forms 

a subject of interest, 225. 
Tin, formerly called Plumbum Album, 70. 
Tinctures invented by Amoldus de VUla Nova, 70. 
Tirocinium Chemicum, calomel described in, 74. 
Toad, roasted, its supposed powers in allaying the pains of gout, 

21. 
Tobacco, its nauseating operation explained, 114; romantic history 

of, 48 ; its essential oil acts very differently from the infusion 

of its leaves, 163. 
Tonics, vegetable, theit effects modified by alkalies, and other 

solvents, 211. 
-T , in what cases their combination with purgatives becomes 

eligible, 200 ; reasons for combining them with diffusible stimu* 

lants, 200 ; are absolute or relative in their operation, 106 ; 

they frequently require the aid of Diaphorectics to modify their 

powers, 199 ; their operation in healthy and debilitated habits, 

93 ; are vital agents, 106 ; definition of, 106. 
Topical Refrigerants, 143. 

TormerM in pastures said to prevent the rot in sheep, 108. 
Tortosa, his opinion respectii^ the solubility of Opium in the 

stomach questioned, 167. 
Toumefort, his mode of ascertaining medicinal properties in vegi* 

tables, 41. 
Transition from diffusible stimulants to tonics imperceptible, 102*. 
Treacle, its powers in preserving vegetable powders, 236. ', 
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Triple Mts, their formstkm often affords appereoA exceptions to 
^e usual law of affinity, 221. 

Dro€ki$ei — Lozenges, observations respecting their m6du$ &percm- 
di, 237. 

Titberei of Pliny, Knight's conjectures respecting, 86. 

Turmeric, an ancient remedy for Jaundice, 44. 

Turner, Culpepper, md LoTel, properiy denominated the Astro- 
logical Herbarists, 28. 

Turner, Mr. why he escaped from the dose of arsenic adininkter- 
ed to him in yeast dumplings, 293. 

Turnips, yellow, contain httle, or no bitter principle, 107. 

Turpentine, oil of, acts on the kidneys only when giren in small 
doses, 126. 

V. 

Vaccination, superstitious notions entertained respecting it in the 
East, 32. 

Van Helmont, his chemical zeal, 73 ; his chemical doctrines es- 
poused by Sylvius de la Doe, 41. 

Van Swieten, his opinion respecting the effect of sneezing in load- 
ing the vessels of the head, 140. 

Valentine, Basil, the father of MetaOic Medicine, 71 . 

Valerian, its antispasmodic virtues, 105. 

Valisnieri, his observations upon combination, 179. 

Vapours, a fashionable disorder in the reign of Qjaeen Anne, 59. 

Variable activity of a medicine, a &ct not to be overiookedby the 
practitioner, 225. 

V^etable andysis, the great improvements in, 74. 

V^etable acids rarely the vehicle of poisons, 167 ; undergo de- 
composition in the digestive organs, 125. 

astringents, whether they may not be incompatible with 

lime water, 219. 

•diet, the supposed refrigerating effect of, explained. 



145. 

— ^— — — diuretics, generally bitter, 125. 

: eaters, less affected by vegetable poisons than cattiivo- 

reus animals, and why, 95. 

Vehicle of a remedy, how to be selected, 214. 

Vena Portarum, one of the avenues through which medicinal sub- 
stances enter the circulation, 96. 

Venesection increases the effects of Cathartics, 190 ; of Mercury, 

• 189 ; when it ought to be avoided in cases of poisoning, and 
why, 168; fttequently promotes vomiting, and why, 114; a 
remedy of very early origin, 23 ; may act as a tonic, 106. 

Verbena, a word of general import (quasi Herbena,) 57. 

Verdigris, the virulent effects of increased by vinegar, 167. 

Vertigo, instantly relieved 1^ ether, and why, 96. 
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Vervain, Morley's recoflunendkition of, 34 ; dmidicid sap^rstttioai 

respecting it, 27. 
Vienna Gout Decoction, 52. 
Views, Synoptical, of the arrangement of the Materia Hedica, 

according to CuUen, Murray, and Young, 99, 100. 
Vinegar of Wood described by Glauber, 53. 
Vine twigs, a fixed alkah procured from, reeommeoied by Baiil 

Valentine in the gravel, 71. 
Villerobel relates ^hat the bark remained for seven years in Spain 

before any trial of its efficacy was instituted, 61. 
Virgil, his allusion to the anti-narcotic influence of vegetable acids, 

167. 
Virey, his observations upon the growth of plants^ 85. 
, Ray, and Linnaeus, their observation respecting the influ- 
ence of pulverization upon the medicinal activity of a plants 210. 
Vis M^dicatrix, its supposed agency, 104. * 
Viscus Qjuercinus, or Missletoe, druidical history of the, 29. 
Vitriol, original meaning of the term, 58. 
Vogel beheved in the efficacy of roasted toad, 21 ; hlB attempt to 

class medicines according to their viVtues, 21 . 
Voltaire's illustrative fable of the Voluptuary Ogul, 66. 
Vomiting, why it cannot be excited during profound intoxicatioii, 

113; phenomena and pathology of, 112; not effected by the 

stomach alone, 112. 

V. 

Ulysses, haemorrhage of, cured by a charm, 34. 
Ultra-Chemistry, its mischievous tendency in medicine considered, 

77. 
UmbelliferfB^ medicinal analogies between their species, 61, 
Unseasonable collection of vegetable remedi^, a great source of 

fallacy, 84. ^ 

Upas Tieut^ and Upas Antiar, poisonous effects of, 163. 
Uranus, discovery of that plant, by Herschel, 19. 
Urea, the nature and habitudes of, considered, 148 ; Dr. Front's 

opinion regarding the origin of, 148. 
UriQjftry organs stimulated by saline bodies, 124. 

calculi, a tabular view of the different species of, 162. 

Urine, analysis of, by Berzelius, 147 ; its colour changed by the 

administration of rhubarb, and Indian fig, 96. 
of the husband, supposed to expedite labour pains, 33. 

W. 

Warburton, Dr. his error respecting the origin of amulets, 22. 
Warm bath, mechanical notions respecting its operation and effects^ 
40. 
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Waters the {Mation of, promotes the actioft of the kidneyn, 124 ; 

sometimes sofficieat to form vegetable powders into masses of 

piU, «36. 
IP^aters of plaolts, formerly meant simple decoctions, 67. .. 
Waters mmeral, a probable cause of their activity as remedies, 

223. 
Watering ptaees, observations upon their efiicacy, 55. 
Watson, Bishop, his eloquent appeal oo the importance ci chemi- 
• cal science, 77. 
Wedelius, his Opiologia, 53. 
W^ker's Dispensatory contains several prepandons in which die 

magnet is an ingredient, 42. 
Wells, Dr., 'his opinion respecting the colouring matter of the 

blood;j42. 
Wesley, John^ medical credulity of, 55 ; cured by sulphur and 

supplication, 55. 
Wheat; the relative proportions of Gluten in, vary in different 

countries, 82. 
Willis, Dr. hi^ prejudice against sugar, 43. 
Wineglass, to be estimated as containing f ^iss, 240«. 
Wiseman's history of cures by the royal touch, 33, 
WolTs apparatus originally described by Glauber, 63. 
Wormwood, formerly supposed to be an antidote to dinnkennesSy 

107. 
Wood, vine^ obtained from, by Glauber, 53. 
Woodcock, Elizabeth, buried in the snow for eight days, 20. 
Wounds inflicted by iron instruments formerly supposed to be fatal^ 

SI. 

Y. 

Yeast ^poultice, its modus operandi explained, 207. 

Yellow turnips contain littie or no bitter principle, 106. 

Yellow fever, errors respecting the use of mercury in the, 54. 

Young, Dr. his rule for apportioning doses accoiyiii^ to different 
ages, 227, 228 ; his arrangement of the Materia Medica, 99 ; his 
successful attempt to form a compound similar to the bark, 203. 

Z. 

Zealanders supported, during a scarcity, by Linseed, 108. 

Zinc, the acetate of, to be preferred to the sntphate as an ophthal- 
mic application, 206 ; sulphate of, an exceUent remedy in hu- 
moral asthma, 135. 
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